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THIS YEAR 
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DEFINITELY RAY-BAN 




COLUMNS 



3 3 GOING POSTAL 

Plus: PMS Boy cuts Biggie down to size. 

41 EXPOSURE 

Curve; R&B playa seating chart; are Tele- 
tubbies cutting-edge art?; Nietzsche vs. 
Alanis; Chow Yun-Fat vs. Takeshi KItano; 
Bran Van 3000: Cappadonna; Axl Rose: 
The Musical; Lil' Biggie and Lll' Puffy talk. 

54PRODUCT 

Auto tracking system vs. super-intimate 
peephole, cleanliness next to everything, 
skinny ties redux. 

INCONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION: 
Recycling the symbol. By Paul Lukas 




58POP LIFE 

CONTENT PROVIDER: Like Belushi and 
Candy, Chris Farley did the fat-guy-falls- 
down gag one too many times. The audi- 
ence laughed until he died. By Tad Friend 
MOVIES: The kids next door on a big 
screen near you. By Steve Erickson 
ROUGH CUTS by Bob Davis 

64 SOUNDBITES 

Whattup with that long-promised Guns 
N' Roses album? Public Enemy regroups, 
Kula Shaker goes raga, and Lauryn Hill 
enters the studio, hush hush The battle 
over Madonna's Maverick Records; the 
hysterical grab for the South Park sound- 
track. By Joe Hsischar assembly une The 
Artist Formerly Known as Prince goes way 
beyond indie. By Keith IMoerer 



boy: ofd xhool fashion. 
SeepagpQJ Ptioiograph by Jamil G. S. 



123REVIEHS 

Killah Priest, the Lox by Sasha Frere- 
Jones Plus: Scott Weiland, Jerry Cantrell, 
Hepcat, Dropkick Murphys, Silver Apples, 
Add N to X, Kristin Hersh, the High Lla- 
mas. Robert Wyatt. more, beats and bytes 
Chain Reaction's ultra-minimalist house. 
By Simon Reynolds singles Pearl Jam, 
Queen Pen, etc. By Charies Aaron 
WORDS AND GUITARS: Why post-rock 
can't move the crowd. By Rob Michaels 

136GENIUS LESSONS 

Genasauras wrecks. By Sean Landers 
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It costs 
billions of dollars 

to go to 
the moon. 



Milk can bring that price down to Earth. 
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. gelling lo the niiKjn no longer involves evpe 
on the space shullle. Now all \ou need are prools of purchase from two !;allon 
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sipping a cold glass ul imliv. 
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Where's your mustache?" 
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Growing up, I got good at taking direction. 
"Say your line here. " "Hit your mark there." And "Drink your milk." 
That's good advice for kids and adults. The calcium in milk helps bones 
grow till you're about 35 and helps keep them strong long after. 
So I Still drink milk. Only now, I'm the one giving direction. 
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"One of 1998's most 
eagerly anticipated releases" 
— Alternative Press \ 



Scott Weiland 
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The lead singer of 
Stone Temple Pilots 



on his debut solo flight 
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Barbarella 
and 



Lady' YqyV ^thof Brings Me Down 
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"Never bring your credit cards or weapons 
when going to meet a pirate." advises nov- 
elist Denis Johnson, who risked life and 
limb to meet with modern-day Filipino buc- 
caneers for the feature "The Pirate With 
Low Self-Esteem." But the swashbucklers 
the Californian encountered on the Sulu 
Sea weren't of the Captain Morgan ilk: 
"The pirates actually turned out to be pretty 
nice," says Johnson. "If you met them on 
the street, you wouldn't be able to tell they 
were pirates." Johnson is the author of the 
short story collection, Jesus Son (Harper- 
Perennial), and, most recently, the novel 
Already Dead (HarperCollins). 

According to Dutch photographers Inez van 
Lamsweerde and Vinoodh Matadin, who 

shot Madonna for this month's cover story 
"Madonna Chooses Dare," the Material Giri is 
consulting a higher source for fashion advice 
these days — her one-year-old daughter, 
Lourdes. "Madonna showed all her clothes 
to Lourdes and asked her if she liked the 
dress she was wearing," recalls van 
Lamsweerde. "Lourdes would say, 'No,' but 
Madonna says she's just at an age where she 
says no to everything." The Dutch duo also 
shoot for the Face and Vogue. 

Spin Contributing Editor Maureen Calla- 
han compares the demise of independent 
film to the ruin of indie rock in this month's 
feature "Indie Movies-Now More Than 
Ever!" "There's been a slew of Pulp Fiction 
rip-offs that have been foisted upon us," 
says Callahan, "and they all come with the 
requisite Robert Rodriguez l-sold-my-body- 
to-science-to-make-this-film thing." Calla- 
han, who has written for Sassy, New York, 
and MTV, may be found armed to the hilt 
and high on drugs, chasing a bag of nebu- 
lous contents cross-country, while a cool 
'70s soundtrack plays in the background. 

With a press badge tucked in the brim of 
his fedora and a handful of Mickeys to give 
his adversaries the slip, Spin's intrepid 
music industry gumshoe Joe Fleischer is 
off in hot pursuit of another lead in order to 
give you, dear reader, the inside dirt in his 
monthly column, "Hush Hush." "I think 
pariah is a strong word," exclaims Fleischer. 
"Media parasite is probably a more accu- 
rate description of what I do." Off the 
record, however, Fleischer is a senior editor 
at Hits magazine and cohosts the nationally 
syndicated radio show Live From the Pit. 

Who better to shoot this month's fashion 
story ("Kold Krush Threads") than Jamil 
G.S., a Danish photographer who also DJs 
and used to break-dance. "I started break- 
ing in Copenhagen when I was 12," says 
Jamil G.S. "I used to do the electric boogie, 
the spider, and the headspin but I didn't 
use cardboard, .so I never did it outside." 
Jamil G.S. also shoots ioxi.D., the Face, 
Trace, and George. 
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going postal 



Whether you were female or male, black or white, money 
or no money. Biggie made you feel his every emotion. o. . 




The Motmious n.I.G 
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Tears of the Clowns 

Mike Rubin and Mark Dancey are 
right about the Insane Clown Posse 
("Down With the Clowns," January]: 
Like Al Jolson and company, they're 
ripping off black culture— and not 
even doing it well. Maybe Elvis didn't 
hide his racist tendencies, but at least 
he could rock. The Beastie Boys 
respect the integrity of black music, 
contributing admirably to both hip- 
hop and rock. The Beasties have thus 
eamed the respect of their African- 
American peers, unlike the inane 
clown poseurs. 

Daniel Brezenoff 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

If ICP are racists, why do they tour 
with Myzery, a Puerto Rican artist 
from New York who has also been 
signed to their label? Referring to 



the band as "iiber-wiggers" in your 
table of contents— a racist term — 
only adds to the idiocy and hypocrisy. 
Ken Wood 

Brockton, Massachusetts 

ICP has always publicly stood against 
racism — listen to songs such as 
"Rebel Flag," "Chicken Huntin'," and 
"Piggy Pie." Anyone who has heard 
ICP even once knows they are the 
most anti-racist band on the planet. 

Patrick Shamel 

St. Louis, Missouri 

ICP are intellectual masterminds con- 
veying positive messages to the 
youngsters in the world today. So you 
will get your butt pied by the wicked 
clowns of the Dark Carnival! They will 
bust you in the head with a two-liter 
bottle of Arctic Sun Faygo! They will 
Sabu your ass through a rusty, barbed- 



wire-wrapped table and stomp your 
head, balls, and ass crack, 'cause the 
Ninjas and Clowns are down 4 life! 

Chris Toombs 

Glenside, Pennsylvania 

I am a 43-year-old, white, female office 
worker. My clown name is Choko. 
How low and deplorable to even 
mention minstrel blackface, as if it 
is the derivation for ICP. Shaggy 2 
Dope and Violent J sport clown-face 
drawn from the traditional tramp 
style, and they carry on a great tradi- 
tion of social commentary in that 
guise. There is no way the Clowns 
could not have sprung full-blown 
from the half-broken collective con- 
sciousness of my hometown, this 
mixed-race, working-poor union town. 

KaarliS. Makela 

Hazel Park, Michigan 

Where the hell do you get that ICP 
fans are from the suburbs? I bet you 
99 percent of all Juggalos are from 
the muthafuckin' ghetto!!!! 

Robert Aouad 

Toledo, Ohio 

Mike Hubin and Mark Dancey 
respond: Obviously, our comic 
touched a guilty nerve among Insane 
Clown Posse fans. Careful readers of 
"Down With the Clowns" will note that 
the words "racist" and "wigger" (a 
term neither of us endorse) do not 
appear anywhere within our story. All 
the dialogue in the article was reprint- 
ed verbatim from the Detroit show we 
attended and we portrayed visually 
only what the two of us actually saw. 
Of the roughly 40 ICP "juggalos" we 



interviewed, not a single one was from 
the actual city of Detroit— much like 
Violent J and Shaggy 2 Dope them- 
selves, who attended high school in 
suburban Ferndale. The fans we cari- 
catured all hail from such "ghettos " as 
Roseville, Westland, and Mt. Clemens. 
Lastly, while ICP fans are quick to 
defend their beloved clowns from any 
potential inference of intolerance, the 
tone of the spate of letters, profane 
phone messages, and misspelled Inter- 
net ramblings delivered in response to 
the comic has been overwhelmingly 
homophobic and misogynistic. ICP 
even saw fit to use their "Wicked Web 
Site " as a launching pad for threats of 
physical harm against us, considerably 
ironic coming from supposed First 
Amendment martyrs. Last time we 
checked, incitement to violence was 
neither free nor protected speech. See 
you in the funny pages. 

Bigger Ttian Life 
Thank you for realizing that the Noto- 
rious B.I.G. ("Artist of the Year," cover, 
January] paved the way for rap's cur- 
rent pop success. Because of his out- 
standing talent, he interested many 
rock fans in what rap has to say. 

Maureen Prewitt 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

As a rap fan, I think you made an out- 
standing decision in making the 
Notorious B.I.G. your Artist of the 
Year. Whether you were female or 
male, black or white, money or no 
money. Biggie made you feel his 
every emotion. There are plenty of 
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En Voflua SPINonline is 
proud to announce the 
launch of Spin Style Online, 
your guide to rock-star 
fashion. Fteaky-styley for- 
mer Stone Ttemple Pilots 
frontman Scott Weiland 
kicks off the feature with a 
look inside his closet, and 
we also profile the red-hot 
hip-hop line FUBU. Check 
out Alt.Media for details. 

Duka of Earla In a recent 
SPINonline interview, 



cleaned-up country rocker 
Steve Earle talks about 
"Nashville suicide weath- 
er," new country's Air Sup- 
ply connection, and the 
joy s of playing gigs for ten 
dollars. Log on March 17 for 
the whole scoop. 

TiM SPINdax PoU After 
reading our Madonna cover 
story, sequester yourself in 
our digital rec room with a 
soundclip from Madoima's 
Ray of Light and answer 



our summons to appear 
as one of 12 Miffed Cyber- 
Jurors. Send your critiques 
and a 1-5 rating to SPIN- 
tronic@aol.com and we'll 
post the 12 best responses 
at Ait. media. 

Tha Sound Off R>r our On- 
line Music Awards survey, 
we asked all the important 
questions about the sights 
and sounds of 1997 — your 
favorite artists, albums, 
etc. But our readers were 



apparently most interested 
in the very timely query, 
"Who deserved a good 
paddling?" Mariah Carey 
beat front-rurmers Liam 
Gallagher and Fiona Apple 
by a landslide, leading a 
Mariah apologist to grouse, 
"Everyone knows that she 
is the best artist everl 
Mariah should smack you 
until her hand hurts.. .then 
smack you again for mak- 
ing it hurt!" Your hickory 
switch or ours? 

For trm AOt loftwatacall l80OIS9^a011 . 
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fShut up. little man: 
M 

My mama always said, "Hii>-hop 
is like McDonald's. Every nigga 
wants to get franchised." I'm 
sure the Notorious B.I.G. packed 
away equal amounts of street 
knowledge and Big Macs before 
his stellar rise in the B-Boy King- 
dom, but it seems a bit lame to 
slap an "Artist of the Year" [cover, 
January! label on a performer 
whose success hinged neither on 
uncatmy lyrical gymnastics (i.e., 
the Wu-ltog Clan), nor on land- 
ing alien arias on terra firma (a la 
Bjork). nor even on maintaining 
artistic control of his own "prod- 
uct. " Biggie's claim to fame is the 
same as that of 99.9 percent of rap 
artists sitting on the shelves 
today: He managed to flip nothin' 
into somethin' and make that ol' 
Escape from Ghettovia 

So what makes His Royal Big- 
ness the premier artist of the last 
365 days? Even "Hypnotize" is 
merely a piece of nmip-shakin' 
funk designed to centerpiece an 
album whose side dishes (i.e., 
Puffy. Lil' Kim. et al.) should be 
doggy-bagged and forked to 
death. You clearly understand the 
predictability of Life After Death, 
citing it as the "sound of hip-hop 
backing down another dead 
end. " But fuck the seven shots 
heard 'round the world: What did 
Biggie's music do for the good of 
1997? Says Charles Aaron: 
"|D|ramatized the limits of pop 
better than any album in 1997." 
WHAT?!? The touts ofpop7m If 
you can tell me when the hell 
anyone ever celebrated pop for 
enforcing limits, I will pour out a 
40 oz. in your honor. Chuckles. 

So beyond Spin's desperate 
need to find a Platinum-selling 
star capable of pushing covers in 
these third-eye-bland times, why 
Biggie? (Thank God Princess Di 
didn't release a collection of 
Third World nursery rhymes 
before her high-speed demap- 
ping.) At least Biggie's shooter 
had to listen to Puffy "rap" for 
the past ten months. Damn — I 
guess the punishment does fit 
the crime after all. 

Stayin' alive, 

Ibny Stockton 
Roanoke, Virginia 



great rappers with powerful stories 
to tell, but no one else possesses 
such spirit— or realness. 

J. D. Harrell 

Perry, Georgia 

It's a shame when anyone gets gun- 
ned down in the prime of his career, 
but does that automatically make 
him Artist of the Year? The Notorious 
B.I.G. was one of the most gifted 
rappers around, but if you're basing 
the honor on his recordings, he 
should have received it back in 1994 
with the release of Ready to Die— a 
much better album musically and 
conceptually than Life After Death. 
Granted. 1 997 wasn't exactly a 
groundbreaking year in music, but 
I'm sure you could have come up 
with someone a little more deserving. 

JefferyS. Williams 

Danville, Illinois 

The Notorious B.I.G. was about as 
vibrant and original a hip-hop artist 
as Another Bad Creation. For a musi- 
cal genre that is woefully unoriginal 
and stagnant to begin with. Biggie's 
records were like watching The Real 
World reruns tor the 56th time. To 
even compare him to truly gifted leg- 
ends such as Marvin Gaye and Kurt 
Cobain Is utterly laughable. 

Carlos Gonzalez 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Gracing magazine covers with dead 
people as a gimmick to sell issues is 
getting a little old. 

Michael Bohler 

Lebanon, Ohio 

I find it interesting that your picks for 
Artist (Notorious B.I.G.), Band (Radio- 
head), and Album (Cornershop's 
When I Was Born for the 7th Time) of 
the Year weren't deemed worthy of 
your "40 Most Vital Artists in Music" 
issue last April. 

Eve Stahlberger 

Brielle, New Jersey 

Radio Waves 

What a delightful surprise to see 
Radiohead named Band of the Year 
[January]. At least the members of 
one English band don't feel obliged 
to act like Jackasses upon becoming 
successful. 

Kasey Viles 

Lansing, Michigan 

Pat Blashill's Radiohead article is tru- 
ly wicked. Now the world has a little 
better understanding of why Radio- 
head are a bunch of geniuses. For 
instance, Thom Yorke is an enigma 
to the fullest extent of the word. He 
confuses and intrigues us, and fear 
of what we don't understand is what 



draws most of us to his band. 
Shiloh Palomino 
Newport News, Virginia 

Death Trip 2000 
I can't believe you had the audacity to 
ask music stars the question, "Is rock 
dead?" ["Survey Says," January). I 
think the public has already answered 
that question. If bands like Prodigy 
and the Chemical Brothers are so 
amazing, where are the record sales 
to prove they are replacing rock? 
Metallica outsold the Chemical Broth- 
ers in less than two weeks, and both 
Radiohead and Oasis were two of 
Spin's most celebrated artists in '97. 
Rock is still everywhere, even if some 
of today's musicians blend it with 
other genres. 
Spencer Vliet 

Northampton, Pennsylvania 

How incredibly stupid to ask if rock is 
dead. There are thousands of bands 
out there screaming "Fuck no!"— you 
just don't cover them anymore. You 
need to get back in touch with your 
readership— we are primarily alt-rock/ 
electronica fans. 

Shaun Lynch 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Sour Times 

Eric Weisbard's "Reasons to Be 
Cheerful" essay [January] actually 
makes me feel ivorse about the music 
of 1 997 than I already did. Here are 
some of the reasons why it sucks: 
Blind faith in electronica as the savior 
of music. Puff Daddy's fascination 
with other people's songs. Bush's 
shameless copying of Nirvana, the 
constant capitalizing on other peo- 
ple's deaths— in other words, a total 
lack of musical revolutionaries. 

Sara Williams 

PenHeld, New York 

Tommy 2Tones 

The ska section of your "Stereo Types" 
roundup [January] was obviously a 
joke. Listing Smash Mouth and Sugar 
Ray— two bands who aren't even 
remotely ska— is the dead giveaway. 
The subhead should have read. "A 
handful of Orange County, California, 
pop/punk bands that implement a 
ska beat in some of their tunes." Very 
funny. Spin. 

Allen Bell 

Sarasota, Florida 

Once again, you shamelessly paint 
ska as a veritable musical wasteland 
with nothing of substance to offer. 
Once again you featured the same 
non-ska acts and called them ska. 
Obviously no one in your office both- 
ered to do anything but listen to the 



radio as research for this wax job. 
That's fine. But to say that Sugar 
Ray's "Fly" was "practically this 
genre's defining moment" is just 
plain ignorant. 

Richard Sanchez 

Yucca Valley, California 

Top of the Flops 

I don't know everything about U2, 
but I do know that neither Pop nor the 
recent PopMart tour are "flops" ["No 
Money, Mo Problems," January]. Not 
only has flop sold millions, but Bono 
and company are still performing to 
sell-out crowds. And didn't Spin rate 
Pop a "9" in the April '97 issue? 

Candace Bartlett 

Euclid, Ohio 

How was U2 a flop of 1997— creatively 
or financially? I would not call a tour 
that has grossed over 100 million dol- 
lars a financial failure, and I would not 
say that Pop, which features some of 
the band's most soul-searching lyrics 
ever, a creative failure. 

Peter Spack 

St. Louis, Missouri 

No Speed Racer 
Who cares about two guys racing 
cars in the desert ("Speed Freaks," 
January]? If I were you, I'd be trying 
to inform people about important 
issues like rape, drug abuse, and teen 
pregnancy. But in lieu of your old 
"AIDS: Words From the Front" col- 
umn, we learn where to buy a lovely 
Dries Van Noten coat that costs only 
$988. Sorry, Spin, I can't renew my 
subscription because I had to buy a 
$1 ,523 Raf Simons coat to keep 
warm while listening to my favorite 
dead rapper, the Notorious B.I.G. 

Tom Malloy 

Hanover Park. Illinois 

Beat Here Now 

I, for one, would like to see ttiat always 
angry letter-writer Tony Stockton try 
to kick Oasis's asses "like it's 1776" 
[Going Postal, January]. It will be a 
sad day in Manchester when the 
Gallagher brothers can't kick the sh'it 
out of a whiny, please-give-me-my- 
1 5-minutes-of-fame stoodent like 
him. Tony, why don't you just stop 
complaining every month to cover up 
your own shortcomings and leave the 
rest of us to enjoy our Spin in peace? 
Katie Wasilewski 
North Syracuse, New York 

Write Going Postal. 6 West 18th 
Street. New York. NY lOOII or e-mail 
splnonlinE@aol com. Always bidiMta 
your full name and phone number for 
veiflcation. Letter may be edited for 
length and clarity. 
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Brian McKnighl 
mrrcmNCcmti 

produced tin You 
Should Be Mine 
iDon t Waste Your 
'"imel BIG HIT 
You Stiould Be 
Mine Jiccrouo- 
mm 3 Points lor 
l\nase cameo on 
single 



H2 PUftY 

comicriOK Bad 

Bov s Boy; II Men 
aiGHIT Only You" 
JICCY OUOTICNT 6 
No monster single 
but guested on one 
No 1 single ri ll Be 
Missing You"t one 
Top 5 single 
(Allure's "All Cried 
Out"l and three 
No 1 alliums 
iPu(l»s/Vo Way 
Out the Notorious 
S\Xi\Ule Alter 
Death and Mase s 
Harlem WorM< 



PUFFY 



Failh Evans PUFfY 
CONNECTION l!ie 
widow BIG BIG 
HIT "I II Be Missing 
You MGGY OUO- 
TICNT 7MnthErol 
Christopher Wal- 
lace, Jr . oncegol 
III a cattighi over 
Biggie with Lil' Kmi 
Faith won 



Total PUFFY 
CONNECTION Bad 
Bov s Bad Girls BIG 
HIT What About 
[is JlGGrauo- 
TIFNT BPuflv's 
guiding their career 
Missy b Timbaland 
are responsible lor 
their hooks and bass 



Produces, per- 
forms makes exec- 
utive decisions, 
and extends the 
lifespans ol his 
records with savvi- 
ly constructed 
remixes lUst when 
vou were getting 
tired of a familiar 
Bad Boy ensemble, 
a whole new crew 
of signmgs are 
ready lo drop. 




Mariah Carey 
PUffy CONNECTION 
He? producea Hon 
ev BIG HIT Hon 
ey JICCY QUOTIENT 
1 5 Her Bufterfty 
album features 
ramens from Dru Hill 
and Bone Thugs-N 
Harmony lints up a 
storm with Pulty and 
his woeful prologe 
Mase in the Honey' 
remix video 



SWV PUFFY 
CONNECTION He 
produced raps on, 
and appears in the 
video for their sin- 
gle Someone " 
BIG HIT Some 
one JIGGYOUO 
TIENT 7 The 
third aibu 
Release Some Tnn 
5ion features 
PuHv Missv 
Ellion Lil Kin 
FoKV Brown 
Snonp Doggv 
Dogg. and Redman 



LSG PUFFY COIUNEC 
TION he produced 
album track "You Got 
II' fnr expedient col- 
laboration of aging 
New Jack love men 
Gerald Levort. Keiih 
Sweat, and Johnny 
Gill BIG HIT 'My 
Body" JICCY 
QUOTIENT 5 Pulled 
in celebriiY cameos 
trom L.l Cool J, 
Busta Rhymes, Missy 
Elliott, Failh Evans, 
and Coko from SWV 
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Skate Away 

Alleged's new and improved thrash art 



The art gallery as multimedia happening 
is a rather ragged concept, one that's 
often high on ambition but low on 
"happening. " New York City's Alleged 
gallery pulls off both by subverting the 
very notion of gallery art, as in a recent 
exhibit in which musicians improvised 
a live soundtrack to a shadow-puppet 
show by artist Rita Ackermann. "This 
isn't just an art gallery," explains Aaron 
Rose, proprietor of the Alleged enter- 
prise. "It's a complex." 

With a gallery/bookstore/headquar- 
ters in New York City's SoHo and 
planned satellite offices in Tokyo and 
London, the current Alleged is a far cry 
from its early-'90s incarnation. Then, it 
earned cult status as a mecca for skate- 
board artists from all over the country. 

The independents: works from Alleged regulars 



including pro skaters Mark Gonzales 
and Ed Templeton, as well as graphic 
designer Mike Mills and graffiti tagger 
Phil Frost. "When I closed the gallery in 
"95," Rose remembers, "it seemed like 
it could go the way of graffiti art in the 
late "80s— straight down." 

Rose"s updated philosophy for the 
reborn Alleged crosses street-culture 
smarts with a love of sharp, progressive 
work ranging from fashion and film to 
graphics and graffiti. And though 
Alleged"s current artists seem to be 
edging away from skate art. Rose main- 
tains that a common, if elusive, bond 
unites them. "It"ll take the next ten years 
of art before we can really articulate 
what it is," says Rose, "but we re gonna 
franchise it." Susanna Howe 

Barry McGee and Mike Mills. 




The Lives They Lhred 

Connparing the biographies 
of Alanis and Friedrich 

One is a brooding Canadian pop star wfra has sold millions of records, the 
other a brooding German nihilist who was often cruel to dogs. Two new 
biographies. Alanis Morissette by Paul Cantin (St. Martin's Griffin) and 
Nietzsche in Turin by Lesley Chamberlain(Picador LI.S.A), reveal just how 
shockingly similar these artists really are. Excerpts follow Zev Borow 





ON MAKING FRIENDS 



After rehearsals. Alanis's first manag- 
er would take then- 13-year-old Alanis 
to Dairy Queen for an ice cream, and 
they would talk about everything "We 
just connected a lot," she says "We 
spoke the same language." 



The 24-year-old Nietzsche regularly 
went to visit Richard Wagner at his 
country house m Switzerland, The 
experience was sublime. Wagner said 
Nietzsche was the only living person, 
with one exception, "who has provid- 
ed me with a positive enrichment of 
my outlook," 



ON ASSESSING SELF-WORTH 



"There is a fine line between humility 
and depnvmg yourself of celebrating 
how far you have come creatively. 1 
walk that line all the time " 



"The man who. given the chance to 
measure himself by his own stan- 
dards, justifies his life through his cre- 
ative works, turns into a very 
demanding sort of person." 



ON SELF-PRESENTATION 



(FYom a document trying to sell a 
young Alanis to financial backers) 
"Alanis's image will be that of a 
spunky, street-cool European young 
woman singmg with meaning and 
an aggressive, mature attitude. 
Clothing would be East meets West, 
with possibly some elements of tradi- 
tional Hunganan styling." 



Nietzsche was obsessed with military 
appearances in a way that suggests 
he dehberately wanted to mislead the 
world with that mustache of his. 



ON CREATIVITY 



"When 1 wasvtrriting [poems|. I was 
flymg. 1 was free," 



' My style is a dance; it plays with all 
kmds of symmetries then leaps over 
them and mocks them!" 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF FOOD 

"A lot of what I wrrott' about came out Nietzsche loved to eat. 
of philosophical discussions [song- 
writer and producer Glen Ballard) and 
I would have for an hour or two dur- 
ing lunch." 

ON CONTRARIANISM 

"If Steven Tyler can say he"s hvmg it "I have asked myself what hitherto 
up while he's going down, then why has been best hated, feared, despised 
can't a woman say it?" by mankind — and of that and nothmg 

else I have made my gold." 

ON OBSTACLES TO SUCCESS 



Alanis's first manager assumed that 
she needed formal voice and music 
composition lessons Then he learned 
that in contemporary music, the inabili- 
ty to read music and lack of formal train- 
ing were not impediments to success. 



"Man is something that must be 
overcome!" 



e 



Coverage Animalia 



^ Unruly gmga of limnll*- 

deltnquent elephants aie 
wieaking havoc m South 
Africa in past efforts to man- 
age the elephant populauon 
of its national parks, South 
Afiir-an cffi'nals .■^iaiijhtpi'^ii 
mature elephanis in some 
areas of high -elephant density. 



then telocated calves to 
other locations. But these 
young orphans have turned 
into hosule rogues — joinmg 
gangs, runnmg amok, and 
even ktllmg rhinos in some 
ca-';os Totally nixinj 'nir ihwty 
that they learned the loutish 
ness from Marilyn Manson 



V 

yoi 



alburns, all-purpose opm- 
lon dispenser Dt Joyce 
Brothers informed the 
National Enquirer. "The 
young elephants become 
rogues because they don't 
havp .^nyaiinlts to tfaoh :hpm 
how to behave and help damp- 
en theu natural aggression." 



^ On bahalf of tbe 

American Humane Associa- 
tion, former Knots Landing 
set dressing Joan \^ Ark 
recently spoke to a group of 
congressional aides and 
reporters on Capitol Hill about 
the correlauon between 
childhood animal abuse 
and adult human iTtimi- 
nal behavioL Accotdmg 
to the Twin CiuesStar 



aoout lep 

H 



Thbune, while Van Ark's 
welt -rehearsed monologue 
earned enthusiastic applause, 
her performance dunng the 
question -and- answer period 
ft2z)ed. Unable to address a 
lepottet 's query regarding 
the sources of ber informa- 
tion, the flustered activist 
gamely replied, "Do you 
want to know who cuts 
my hail?" 



^ Juit 11 years ago, that 
sad-eyed basset hound who 
spent the day moping in his 
bed and howling at Oprah had 
lew availble treatments to alle- 
viate his melancholy In 1988. 
howevet a Maryland vetennar- 
lan prescribed Prozac to one of 
his high-strung patients, and a 
new niche intlusity was born 
Tbday the makers of such drugs 
as Wlium, BuSpar. and Elavil 
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Teletubthumping 

Teletubbies: super-furry animals of the avant-garde? 
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It had to happen sometime: Teletubbies, a wildly 
popular live-action British kids' show coming to 
PBS this month, is the first TV show explicitly 
designed for one-year-olds. But in England, the 
program attracts viewers of all ages, from teenage 
ravers to pop-obsessed academics, for one very 
specific reason:Tinky Winky, Dipsy, Laa-Laa, and 
Po are truly TV playmates for the information age. 
Here's how the Tubbies make Barney look like a 
dinosaur. David A. Greene 

They're cyborgs: All four Tubbies have TV screens 
embedded in their plush. Technicolor bellies. 
They exist in the fourth dimensiort: Like virtual- 
reality avatars, the Tubbies have no discemable size. 
(The actors'real-life heights are a closely held 
secret.) 



Real people, though, exist only on video: Once 
in a while, little humans will appear on the Tub- 
bies' belly-screens. Like CU-SeeMe cyberbuddies, 
they're amusing, but you don't have to worry 
about them actually coming to your house. 
They really //Ars TV: Teletubbyland is the place 
"where television comes from." Accordingly, 
video is like coverage of Clinton sex scandals: 
ubiquitous and heavily consumed. 
They subvert narrative: The video clips 
on the Tubbies' tum- 
mies repeat them- 
selves, rather than tell 
a story. (Stoners tend 
to dig this part of 
the show.) 
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are all maikeung Uieu waiea 
to vetennaiians. According to 
the San ftanciscx> Examiner. 
one Kansas-based vet med- 
icates a shocking 10 peroem of 
his patients. Let's ]U5t hope 
Elizabeth Wuiizel s bichon fnse 
can't type 

*• While the psychological 
travails of pets aie such that 
more and more of Uiem aie 



bemg subjected to oui 
own dubious cures, man 
remains the mdisputed 
king of the jungle when it 
comes to psychoses, neu- 
roses, and disturbances ol 
the mind lb wit muscle dys 
morphia, a newly identified 
disorder which, according to 
Dr Harrisnn Pope of Mclean 



bodybuildmg so severe its 
sufferers often sacrifice 
careers, relationships, 
social engagements, and 
normal neck-size- to-head - 
size ratios in their efforts to 
bulk up. "Muscle dysmorphia 
may become the body-unage 
disorder of the 19908,'" Dr Pope 
told the New York Times earlier 



Dr Hainsnn Pope of Mclean told the New York Times eauu 
Hospital m Boston, manifests this year. But if you ask us. Dr. 
itself as a preoccupation with Pope aounds like some puny- 



necked penal pusher with a 
overly large head and a trau- 
matic bencb-pressmg incident 
m his past. See you at the 
gym. pussyl 

^ There's a tender side to 

the oft-maligned practice of 
bestiality, as one Internet 
zoophile reveals, post-breakup 
on his home page: "As 1 may 
have mentioned. Sugar was the 



They play with identity: Tinky Winky, the biggest 
Teletubby, is a male who loves to carry a handbag. 
It doesn't mean he's gay, exactly— just different. 
And they think spoken language is overrated: 
The Tubbies vocabulary consists solely of 
nonsensical songs and words like "nice" and 
"again!" Spoken language means structure, 
which means authority— a threat to the Tubbies' 
blissful technoanarchy. 
But above all, technology is their toy: The 
Tubbytronic Superdome— the Teletubbies' subter- 
ranean, grass-covered playhouse— is stuffed full of 
electronic equipment, just like Steve Jobs's garage. 
Which is why kids dig them: "To adults, Tele- 
tubbies looks surreal," says Kenn Viselman, the 
show's U.S. distributor. "But to children growing 
up with technology, it's a very nurturing thing." 

Hie New Prime Rate 
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Sher/ICrow k.d lang 

So much for Girl Power. It turns out older women 
have the real juice. According to a report recently 
published by the Brand Futures Group, "an intel- 
ligence unit specializing in interpreting trends," 
women now reach their "absolute power" and 
" (highest) desirability " at the robust age of 36. The 
marketing outfit, which dispenses its wisdom to 
such clients as Ford and Sears, claims that, with 
"youth" now extending into early middle age, the 
newly empowered pigtails and Hard Candy set 
will soon be eclipsed by the "much more sexy 
Princess Diana archetype. " 

While this is good news for 36-year-old VH-1 
regulars such as Sheryl Crow and k.d. lang, the 
new market-sanctioned female paradigm could 
be a real boon for guys. "The Lolita goddess wrtll 
be competing with her mother for a share of 
men's interest, " says BFG head Marian Sedzman, 
who predicts we'll see more "mature woman/ 
young stud relationships." In other words, yes. 
dude, Mrs. Robinson is trying to seduce you. 

Shoshana Berger 

I .upinwi Jim will 1.11,1 



fiist hoise I truly felt I could 
k)ve It was a combination of 
my internal growth and her 
beautiful personality She 
meant a lot to me from the first 
tune J met her. and I like to 
think that our friendship meant 
something to her as well " 



^WhUet)i-> lob- 
ster and pork indus- 
tries recently settled 



theli heated feud over braggmg 
rights to the claim of second- 
palest flesh (an out-of-court 
agreement Mrill allow both 
groups access to the phrase 
"white meat," pork being the 
"other white meat." and lobster 
bemg the "ultimate whtie 
* meat"). Austrahan 

poultry workers are up 
lu Uieir elbows m a 
tussle over gettlne to 
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Guns for Hire 

The gangster lean of Hong Kong and Japanese nnobsters 
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Hong Kong 



Japan 



Just as John Woo effectively created the modern Hong 
Kong gangster film with his 1986 brealcthrough, A Better 
Tomorrow, so, a year later, did actorAwriter/director 
Takeshi Kitano invent its Japanese equivalent, the 
yakuza film, with Sonatina. But while Woo's TTie Killer 
and Hard-So/'/scfquickly went from international festi- 
vals to U.S. art houses, Kitano's work is only now surfac- 
ing Stateside. Two of Kitano's films will hit theaters this 
month — Sonatina features him as a worn-out gangster 
caught in the middle of a turf war; and in Hana-Bi (Fire- 
works), he plays a deadbeat cop who robs a bank. Mean- 
while in Takashi Ishii's just-released Gonin, Kitano 
shows up as a grim-faced, relentless killing machine. So 
what separates a triad cowboy from a yakuza heavy? 
Here, a guide to the two brands of mayhem. Andy Klein 



Gang bangers: 

left. Hong Kong idol 
Chow Yun-Fat; right. 
Japanese auteur 
Takeshi Kitano. 




Cinematic Styla 



Even in soul-searching melo- 
dramas like The Killer. Hong 
Kong gangster films tend to be 
glossy, colorful, and over-the- 
lop, with heart-stopping, elabo- 
rately choreographed action 
sequences. 




Japanese films are more realis- 
tic and arty: Even in the visually 
stunning Gonin. the yakuza still 
look like scum. 



Personality 




The criminal equivalent of Hong 
Kong capitalists, cinematic triads 
are charming, devil-may-care out- 
laws who possess an entrepre- 
neurial flair for landing cash. 
Believers in honor among thieves, 
they're extremely loyal. 




The criminal equivalent of 
Japanese capitalists, cinematic 
yakuza are grim-faced working 
stiffs who suck up to their 
bosses and just want to do a 
good job. 



Gun Play 



Gunmen shoot with a pistol in 
each hand, turned sideways so 
the guns are parallel to the 
ground. If possible, the shooter 
should be airborne, f)ying 
through the frame in radiant 
slow-motion. 




Yakuza fire rounds the old- 
fashioned way— one vertically 
positioned gun at a time. The 
shooter always has two feet 
firmly on the ground, and is 
usually filmed in the standard 
24-frames-per-second. 



Vehicles 




Chow and his triad cohorts dart 
around in flashy sports cars, 
usually British or German. 




Kitano b Co. putt back and forth 
in sensible, fuel-efficient 
compacts. Chase scenes are 
nonexistent. 



Clothing 




Very stylish dressers: in A Better 
Tomorrow, director Woo outfitted 
Chow in a long white trench- 
coat— inspired by Alain Delon's 
getup in the French thriller Le 
Samourai. The look has persisted 




looking like corporate middle 
managers, yakuza basses dress 
down in gray business suits. 
Their underlings, meanwhile, 
are gap-toothed thugs whose 
fashion sense begins and ends 
vtrith sleeveless T-shirts. 



Existential Angst 




Gloriously, bravely suicidal, the 
Hong Kong gangster would 
rather die in a rain of bullets 
than break his code of honor. 




Depressingly, bravely suicidal, 
yakuza would rather die In a pri- 
vate ritual than live in a world 
where honor is impossible. 



the pink of the "real* white 
meat The workers, whose it 
15 to determine the sex of young 
chickens, have been reportedly 
replaced en masse by South 
Korean immigiants The Aus- 
tralian company says the Kore- 
an "chicken sexeis' are only 
Uaineis. meant to correct the 
local error rate (which, for rea- 
sons that elude both the 



Australians and us. is double 
the world standard) . 

^ Th* news Isn't all bad for 
San Ptancisoo's beleaguered 
homeless population: This win- 
ter saw the opening of a $1 rml- 
lion. 27,000-squaie-foat shelter, 
complete with pamtings, sky- 
lights, throw rugs, and m-room 
televisions Unfoitunately. 50 



percent of the beds are reserved 
for dogs, the other 50 percent for 
cats At Maddie s Pet 
Adoption Center, the 
local SPCA boasts the 
"usual cyclone fence o; 
cinder-block walls" 
have been replaced by 
mmiattue leplicas 'rep- 
resenting typical San FYancisco 
aichiceaure.' which face little 




walkways like "Ben]i Boulevard' 
and "Snoopy Street ' A more 
outid mammal, cats will 
presumably be content 
v^nth their "kitty lofts," 
which resemble "artist 
lofts m San Francisco's 
bohemian distnct ' 

-♦ "As the shltheels at Spm 

proved with their December 



1997 issue. " begins a January 5 
article in Screw, "it's hip to 
bash People for the Ethical 
TVeatment of Animals Uke a 
harp seal — esF>ecially when it 
comes to then sexually charged 
posters But the fact that dozens 
of the world's sexiest celebnDes 
continue to show their support 
for PETA by shov/ing their skin 
proves that not everyone is as 



hicked up as Spin Is.' So true. 
The article goes on about the 
"exciung" new PETA ad cam- 
paign, and then finishes with a 
bang by declarmg: "And Marc 
Her man [the author of the 
aforementioned Spin articlep 
If he's so determmed to have a 
meat-based diet, he's more 
than welcome to suck our vege- 
tarian dick " # 
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Boy Wonders 



The kiddie look-alikes of the Notorious B.I.G.'s "Sky's the Limit" 



The star Is dead, you've run 
out of stock footage, and the 
label wants to keep pumping 
out the videos: What's a 
director to do? Bring on the 
kiddle look-alikes, of course, 
which is what Spike Jonze 
opted for in the latest Notori- 
ous B.I.G. short, "Sky's the 
Limrt." Discovered in Los 



Angeles last fall, the preco- 
cious dead ringers "Lit' Big- 
gie" (Conrad Sokalski, 14) 
and "Lir Puffy" (Jeremy 
Buttler, 12) were plucked 
out of obscurity and plunged 
into pimper's paradise for 
two whirlwind days of 
lip-synching, miming, and 
hot-tubbing. 



Did anyone ever tell you 
that you looked like Biggie 
before? 

Lir Biggie: Peop\e always 
used to tell me that. For the 
video, I made some study 
tapes so I could learn to act 
and talk like him. The second 
day I came up with a New 
York accent— It was just 



crazy. Now everytxxly calls 
me "Biggie" In school. 
What do you think is cool 
about Puffy? 
Lil' Puffy: He's like a car- 
toon character. I like the 
way he dances. Mainly I like 
Biggie, though. He always 
dressed in a fly suit. 
What did you think of 
Spike Jonze? 
LP: He doesn't drive no 
fancy car or wear good 
clothes, so you couldn't tell 
he was a director, but he 



was really cool. He made 
sure we got to eat pizza 
before rehearsal. 
Did the giris come after 
you when they saw you 
on TV? 

LB: They were like, "You're 

really cuwut/t/fel" 

LP: My phone was blowing 

up on the spot! 

Did you get to drink Cristal 

on the shoot? 

LB: No. 

Did you put your mack 
hand down? 
LB: No. 

Not even with the girl who 
played Lil' Kim? 
LB: She was only eightt 
Did you get to keep those 
fly clothes? 

LB: I kept the fur. I wore it 
to a dance one day and peo- 
ple were like, "Wow! " They 
didn't believe It was real. 
LP: I kept the black suit and 
the gold necklace. I may 
need to get dressed up one 
day, you know? 
Did you know each other 
before the video? 
LP: The first time we met 
was at the shoot, and 
Conrad ended up sleeping 
over at my house that 
night. We're going to be as 
good friends as Biggie and 
Puffy were. Sia Mkhel 
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Polarity 

Feeling awkward and unsavory? 



Ryder • '"''^"e yoar 
' old diary 

• good-looking 
gynecologists jAjH^Bc 



» most of life's 
precious noflipnts 

• learning to 
swing dance 



g satin sheets* ^^'^^ 

> • spermleiilaU 

o • pTCsidrntial foam -^M 
^ denials 

• anyone left on 1 
Beverly Hills 



• Matt Drudge. 
NBC pundit 



I • the word 

' "gorgeous" 



• Hariri 



• dental 

impLints 



» Ivitrning to waltz 



• Bill Nye the 
lex • Science Guy 



• good-looking life- ^fl 
insurance salesmtH*- ^IH 



• knowing how to 
swing dance 



i 



• good-looklttg 
dentists 



• faux -f ux 
• good-looking blantM^^^ 
dental hygienists ^jH^H 



Bjork • 



:adlng a stranger's 
diary 



in''tfew interns from 
1^ the Ue: t Wing 



• nango- raspl 

smoothies 

• knowing how to _ 

mi 



„ • Harry Bilafonlc 

.Aw. 

012I4S67B9 

Heather Havrilesky 



Hie Great WhHe Way 

(Theater guy + Megadeth chords) x M.I.A. heavy metal hero 
the forthcoming Axl Rose musical 




Andy Prieboy is writing a musical. The 
show, tentatively titled White Trash Wins 
Lotto, is a satire based on the record indus- 
try in the 1 980s and the life and times of 
Mr. W. Axl Rose. With songs like "Cocaine 
and Blowjobs," "I Think I Wrote a Sympho- 
ny," and "Give 'Em the Meat" (In which 
Steven Tyler tells young Axl how to write a 
hit), the show follows our now-reclusive 
heavy metal hero from his arrival at the 
downtown L.A. Greyhound station to Guns 
N' Roses' triumphant 1989 appearance 
opening for the Rolling Stones. 



The epiphany struck Prieboy (the guy 
who replaced Star RIdgeway In Wall of 
Voodoo) after his record label. Dr. Dream, 
went belly-up two years ago. "I started 
thinking about those horrible, Megadeth, 
guitar-school chord progressions," says 
Prieboy. "And then I thought, 'What 
would happen if some theater twerp want- 
ed to apply those chords to a story about 
heavy metal?'" 

Just don't call it a rock opera. There is no 
rock'n'roll, much less heavy metal, in White 
Trash Wins Lotto, which is tentatively slated 
for production next year. Instead, the tunes 
lean more toward Gilbert and Sullivan's TTie 
Mil(ado. But who could play Axl on Broad- 
way? Prieboy has his sights set on former 
grade-B teen Idol Rex Smith. Smith says 
his rock roots (he toured with Ted Nugent 
and Lynyrd Skynyrd) give him unique 
insight into the sordid worid of Axl Rose. 
"I look like a retired orthodontist now, but 
I've lived that life myself," he explains. "I 
rocked hard." Erik Himmelsbach 
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Gang of four: Bran Van's core 
outfit, from left. Sarah Johnston. 
Jayne HHI. James Di Salvio. and £ P. 



Bran Power 

Canada's Bran Van 3000 put 
the hip in hippity-pop 

Photograph by James Smolka 



This guy once told me, 'I'm fat. I'm bald, I'm 
manic-depressive, and your record makes me hap- 
py. And I don't mean In an Abba sense.'" James Di 
Salvio says this is the best thing anyone has ever 
said about his band. Bran Van 3000. "That's the 
kind of shit I love," Di Salvio adds. "And, for the 
record, I'm definitely dov^n with Abba." 

Di Salvio is the driving force behind Bran Van, a 
musical hydra from Montreal that chums out whim- 
sical, knob-twiddling, hip-hop-laden pop. The 
group is more of a sprawling pan-musical collective 
than a traditional band; their debut record. Glee, 
features, among others, three bilingual female 
singers, two DJs, an MC, and a cellist. 

"Word got around that I was recording stuff, and 
that anybody was welcome to come by." Di Salvio 
recalls, "and anybody did." More than 20 musi- 
cians, singers, and DJs, not to mention copious 
samples, eventually made the final cut. The result is 
Canada's first foray into the post-Beck universe. 
But abstract irony be damned. Bran Van 3000 
(the name came to Di Salvio and bandmate E.P. 
"Electronic Pierre" Bergen during a marijuana- 
fueled rhyming session) oozes a wry, if not always 
deep, woridview that's best labeled optimistic. 
"People can call us postmodern or whatever, but 
in essence, I'm a postmodern person. ..and that 
doesn't have to mean being bitter or jaded. Some- 
body once told me we did a good job of erasing the 
line between homage and parody. I took that as a 
great compliment." 

It's no shock that the splicing-and-dicing Di 
Salvio first pursued a career as a filmmaker, direct- 
ing several short films and music videos— as well as 
the video for the group's first single, "Drinking in 
L.A.." an arresting take on a gamut of hipster 
totems. "I think in scenes. Like, in film, if you want 
to scare the shit out of somebody, don't show a guy 
getting chased down an alley by a gunman. Put him 
on a suburban street in the middle of a sunny after- 
noon and create the feeling that somebody's watch- 
ing him. You want to take a stab at a country song? 
Put it over a drum 'n' bass track, and just as the cho- 
rus is about to come in, cut to something else." 

Drum'n'bass? Country? So where does a Cana- 
dian get this stuff? "Montreal is a totally eclectic 
city." Di Salvio points out. "I mean, I grew up in 
love with the U.K. Subs and Eric B. & Rakim and 
French cabaret. People think the only thing Montre- 
al has ever contributed to music is Leonard Cohen 
and that bassist from Hole." 

Soon, DI Salvio will have an opportunity to play 
cultural ambassador, as the newly formed Bran Van 
live outfit brings its shiny, happy pop south of the 
border. "Originally. I felt like the band was more like 
a cast, like some sort of Cassavettes creative family," 
he says of the group's eariy incarnations. "But now, 
I'm feeling more like a part of the Allman Brothers." 

Zev Borow 
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Cappodonna: hip hop s new Don. 



Mad Cap 

Wu-Tang's Cappadonna steps up to the mike 



Name: Cappadonna 

A.K.A.: Cappachino, Donald Cap- 
pa Goines, Dart Thrasher. "I have 
many names," he says, "and even 
more styles." 

Position: the newest (tenth) mem- 
ber of hip-hop's Microsoft, Wu- 
Tang Clan; the sixth with a solo 
spin-off effort 

Album: Self-titled debut is typical 
Wu-Tang: sharp, funky beats 
augmented by gritty street reports 
on everything from respect to 
crime to the Almighty on High. 
The smoldering first single, "Slang 
Editorial," sums up his show- 
and-prove style: "I came to the 
fork in the road and went straight / 
Right out the crack vial to the 
Golden Gate...." 



Why we care: Anything produced 
by RZA is going to kick it. 

IHometown: Staten Island, NY 

Previous occupation: Working as 
a security guard. "I got fired," Cap- 
padonna admits. "It was too hot 
one day, the building didn't have 
any ventilation, and I wanted to 
wear a short-sleeved shirt instead 
of the regular uniform. They said 
no, so I left. But if that didn't hap- 
pen, I probably wouldn't be here." 

Philosophy (personal): "Every- 
thing about my life wasn't sugar 
and spice," he says, breaking into a 
Dr. Seuss flow. "Bad times last 
longer than good times, my friend. 
You can take that with you to the 
end. It's all right to take control, but 
never take the soul out the hole." 



Philosophy (professional): 'I 

want to touch man, woman, and 
child. Race, creed, and color. This 
is the dream I had. Martin Luther 
King died the same year I was bom. 
So I got to keep the dream alive." 

The bicoastal hip-hop head: "I 

lived In Los Angeles for three 
months working on Wu-Tang For- 
ever. Before that, I'd never been 
away that long, unless I was 
locked up. It's like home. First 
thing i did when I got off the plane 
is call all my girls." 

Why his giris don't know about 
one another: "I gotta let the truth 
out. I don't lie. i just didn't tell 
them. But you know what? If I tell 
them I didn't really say this, they're 
going to believe me anyway." 

Cheo Hodari Coker 



the mix 

delivering the world 
in 323 words oi less 




^ Tenacioiis D (TV show] 

Two fat guys sing funny Bfjngs and 
to say "motherfuckei" a tot. Airs 
sporadically on HBO- 

Bump Piercing 

V [hip body totam] 

Jl^ The newest adventure in body mcxl; 
^ raised piercmos planted beneath 
your skin Unobtrusive Hyflienic. 

A Teetb [nonl] 

^ Hugh Oallagher's trip through 
modem-day Gen-X life as told by a 
young wiitet Includes thinly veiled 
references to LoUapalooza, Spike 
Jonze, and Drew Barrymore 

£ Bin Heit Hie Lightning 
r and the Son 
[■Ibum] 

Seattle's pereruiially foigoOen but 
not-quite-gone SUkwoim revisit 
tbeii Montana heritage by regroup- 
ing as '80s doom-and-gloom heroes. 

^ Pimples as fashion 

^- accessory [UpTteuaitotMn] 

See Harmony Korine. Spiewah-weai- 
ing downtoMm types, and Japanese 
fab-mag Big. Extra double hip. 

Cavedweller [mmi] 

V In Dorothy Allison's latest, the pro- 
tagonist is an alcohohc former rodter. 
Admirable but somehow qmte dull. 



® 
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Exposed thong 

underwear [fashion trandl 

Just m time for sprmg, the white 
trash look goes below the belt Oui 
advice: Pull up your pants, please. 

www.wwnonline.com 

[WabaiU] 

The Waekiy World News onlme. 
HeadUnes from a recent visit: 
"Iiaq s Saddam Hussein WITH HIS 
GAY LOVER!" "Photos prove Elvis 
faked his deathi" and 'Flymg pigs, 
the gul with the longest tongue, a 
22-lb. grasshc^pei. a half-human/ 
half-alllgatoi.... Only in our Bizarre 
Images Galleryl' 

Sasha and Di g w eed 
at Twilo [party] 

Bntain's jet-setting DJ duo moves 
the crowd at this monthly gathering 
of urban tribes m New Yoik City. 
Neither techno, hip-hop, nor rock, 
just a sweat-soaked soundtrack for 
4a u epiphanies- 

TombRaidcrPlS 
[▼fdooguM] 

^ Eidos's shoot-'em-up babe returns as 
a Body Gloved, eeafarmg nwicenaiy 
Her 10 may be high, but her body 
counts are higher 



^ Violence against cats 

This makes us totally upset. Realty. 



t 



Keg 

Avoid at 
all costs 



Consume in 
moderation 



4 



Linoerino 



^ New 

Recommended 

Will impress 
C'v' your friends 
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THE NEW RANGER 

• Redesigned for '98 • Standard new 23L engine with increased power* 
• Available shift-on-the-fly 4-wheel drive • New SLA suspension • Starting at ^11,395 

•An2 model only. '"98 Raiger XL Reg. Cab MSRP-. XLT 4x4 shown $21,150 MSRP ind. PEP 867A. Tax. tille extra. Closed cowse. pralessiorai Onmr. 

Cl 



INCONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION 

Reuseless 

The recycling logo as art 
and commerce 



As environmentalism is now just another selling 
point for marketers to dangle in front of our noses, 
the triple-arrowed recycling logo has become one 
of the most ubiquitous graphic symbols on the con- 
sumer landscape. But while most people pay at least 
lip service to environmental awareness, their good 
intentions don't always match their purchasing 
choices. As marketing consultant Robert McMath 
explains in his new book, VWtat Were They Thinking. 



"Consumers invariably tell pollsters that they'll will- 
ingly pay a little more for a product that's friendly 
to the environment. When they get to the cash 
register, however, it's usually a different story." 

And maybe that's just as well, because the recy- 
cling logo, despite its official-looking imprimatur, 
is legally toothless and has a surprisingly sketchy 
history. Designed in 1970 by a now-obscure graph- 
ics student named Gary Anderson, the logo was 
never trademarked and isn't subject to any propri- 
etary or regulatory controls. As an element of the 
public domain, it can be appropriated and applied 
to literally any product by literally anybody, regard- 
less of legitimately recycled content or recyclability. 
In fact, many products displaying the symbol don't 
even bother to make specific claims along these 
lines— they simply use the logo to encourage recy- 



cling, which is about as courageous as being 
opposed to child abuse. 

But while the logo's legal value may be nil, its 
success on other levels— particularly its market 
saturation— is undeniable. As a result, the many 
variations on the symbol used by companies, 
industries, and foreign countries are all instantiy 
recognizable as recycling logos, even though, as 
the following gallery demonstrates, some of them 
bear only a passing resemblance to Anderson's 
original design. Paul Lukas 

Readers, manufacturers, and publicists are encour- 
aged to send products, gadgets, promotional liter- 
ature, and suggestions to Paul Lukas, Spin, 6 W. 
18th St., New York, NY 10011. E-mail: consumer® 
lnterport.net 



The Original Model, United 

States 

Anderson's design was submined 
as an entry in a design competi- 
tion sponsored by the Container 
Corporation of America. The con- 
test coincided with 1970, the first 
year Earth Day was celebrated. 




Coca-Cola Classic, United 
States 

The ultimate example of a compa- 
ny transforming the recycling 
symbol into just another brand in 
its product line. Similar branded 
versions of the logo appear on the 
packages of Coke-owned bever- 
ages such as Sprite and Surge, as 
if the Coca-Cola Company itself 
had come up with the idea of 
recycling and lovingly bestowed it 
upon a grateful planet 



9 Lives Plus Super Supper 
Cat Food, United States 
Similar to the Coke logo, except 
this time an entire industry, 
rather than a single company, is 
riding along on the goodwill gen- 
erated by the symbol. The arrow 
points have been patterned after 
the stars in the U.S. Steel Icon, 
although most people now think 
of it as the Pittsburgh Steelers 
logo, which means the National 
Football League may be getting 
more of a p.r. boost from this 
symbol than the steel industry. 



Hires Root Beer, United States 
Another industry-specific logo, 
although here the link to 
Anderson's symbol is less direct, 
characterized only by the use 
of a folding arrow. Unlike the two 
knock-offs to the left, both of 
which nag the consumer to 
please recycle, this one simply 
notes that glass is recyclable 
and, in an inspiring display of 
faith, trusts the consumer to take 
it from there. 



Pocari Sweat Refreshment 
Water, Japan 

This triangular symbol appears 
on a variety of Japanese canned 
goods. In what appears to be a 
major design gaffe, the lettering 
(which translates to "aluminum") 
breaks the flow of the arrows, 
so this logo seems to have a 
beginning and an end instead of 
evoking an endless cycle of 
reuse — an unwitting commen- 
tary, perhaps, on the number of 
putatively recyclable goods that 
nonetheless end up in a landfill. 




Coca-Cola light. Jafjan 
Another Japanese logo, and a 
much better one. The type 
(which translates to "steel"} 
merges with the arrows instead 
of interrupting them. Even better, 
the use of a circular pattern, 
rather than a triangular one, 
evokes a sense of the earth in 
a way that trumps the other 
symbols shown here. Why didn't 
Anderson think of that? 



Yeo's Grass Jelly Drinic, 

Singapore 

Anderson's use of three arrows 
wasn't arbitrary— they stand for 
recycle, reduce, and reuse. So 
what does the fourth arrow rep- 
resent in this mark? Maybe it's 
ioT redundant. 



Meica Deutschlander 
Franlcfurter, Germany 
This symbol, which appears 
on packages throughout Asia 
and Europe, uses positive and 
negative space in a nice yin- 
yang sort of way. Unfortunately, 
for reasons that should be quite 
obvious (except, apparently, to 
its designer), people seeing this 
glyph for the first time often 
refer to it as "the dueling penlses 
logo." 



Lucky Goldstar Hert>al 
Bamboo and Salt Toothpaste, 

South Korea 

A more literal variation on the 
yin-yang dynamic. Interestingly, 
the arrows in this design don't 
turn back upon each other like 
those in the other logos, which 
seems to defeat the whole point. 
This, in turn, leads us to... 




Pine Bud Drinlc, South Korea 
The arrows in this symbol appear 
to be gathering steam as they 
bypass each other. Or, in the 
words of Darin Johnson, editor 
of the zine Shark Fear, who first 
brought this logo to my atten- 
tion, "The arrows almost seem 
to be saying, 'If you toss this can 
aside, it will land somewhere 
nearby.'" Given how meaning- 
less the recyding logo often 
turns out to be, Johnson's inter- 
pretation probably makes this 
symbol the most honest one of 
thetoL 
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GENEALOGV 

Tie-in 

The secret history 
of the skinny tie 

Eighties nostalgia may be on the wane, 
but that hasn't stopped retro-minded 
designers from bringing back yet anoth- 
er sartorial signpost from the 
Reagan/Thatcher era. Skinny ties are 
now being remade and remodeled by 
such tony lines as Prada and Gucci, 
bringing with them an air of late new- 
wave sangfroid. Razor-thin neckwear 
isn't the sole propriety of fey popsters, 
however. As the chart below shows, 
skinny ties used to be an emblem of 
hipster rebellion, back when rebellion 
was hip. Michael J. Agovino 

Circa 1910 Not a true skinny tie, but 
these narrow cravats are a definite 
departure from the fluffy ascots and soft 
bows that came before. A precursor 
to modem-day cool, they usher in a 
century of men wearing nooses around 
their necks. 

Who wore them: absinthe-drinking 
Edwardians 

Late '50s Like the hip-hoppers who 
would later embrace Tommy Hilflger 
gear, young, disenfranchised men in 
Hariem appropriate the narrow ties 
favored by Ivy Leaguers and make them 
their own. These super-skinny ties, usu- 
ally worn with tight-fitting suits and 
flamboyant shirts, are eventually picked 
up by jazzmen and the Beats who wor- 
ship them. 

Who wore them: bouncers at the 
Apollo, pre-hippie Allen Ginsberg 

Mid '60s Looking to snub the white 
establishment and create a uniform of 
their own, the ska- and rock steady- 
loving rude boys of Jamaica and England 
borrow the skinny tie from U.S. jazzmen. 
Then Bob Mariey changes everything. 
Who wore them: angry young men in 
Trench Town and Brixton 

Late '70s/Early '80s Skinny ties resur- 
face, probably first in England, with the 
unlikely confluence of new wavers, 
punks, and Rastafarians. As with punks' 
ripped-up T-shirts, the tie loses all credi- 
bility as soon as it gets co-opted by strip- 
mall America a few years later. 
Who wore them: one-hit wonders, jerks 
you went to high school with 

1998 With the market on the rise and 
ska on the charts, the skinny tie returns, 
minus the sociopolitical baggage. 
Who wears them: coked-up currency 
traders, the Mighty Mighty Bosstones 



NEH PRODUCT FACE-OFF 

Getting Your Bearings 



True, the slow erosion of institutions like 
religion, marriage, and the Boy Scouts 
has left many of us confused, direction- 
less, and in dire need of guidance. Who 
can decide which brand of jeans, which 
tattoo, which spiritual path is the right 



one to pledge allegiance to? In grappling 
for answers to these eternal questions, 
there is one consolation to consider: We 
have more tools than ever to tell us where 
we are and show us where we're going. 

G. Beato 






Carin 520 '^^HH^' 


The Observer ^^H^HHSm 


Descr^jtfon: 


Dashboard-mounted global 
positioning system that pro- 
vides "automatic route-plan- 
ning and guklance" 


A smooth, clear, "finely . 
crafted aoylicdiklo" ' ' '^-^ -^ 


Contactlnfo: 


(888^35-3500 '^^^^ 


Xandrla Collection ^ 
(800)242-2823 


Price: 


$2,399, including installation 


■ - § 


DImansions: 


162 mm x 104 mm x S2 mm 


8" X W -'fv'- , '""f 



Ostensible Makes driving easier. "At every 
purpose: crossroad or sharp turn, Carin 
offers you both visual and 
acoustic guidar>ce.' 



Sexual pleasure, plus cenrical'^ 
voyeurism. "Imagine the pos- 
sibility of witnessing her 
orgasm or watching her most 'V 
intimate places spread open^ , 
from the inside!" ;i 



Unique selling 
proposition: 



Backseat driving instructions 
now come from authoritative 
robot voice instead of nagging 
passenger. Carin 520 also pro- 
vkles information on local 
points of interest ' ^- ^'^lllff~' 

Options: External k>udspeakar 



• User- 
IHtndliness: 



Advantage: 



Includes a "view port." "Opti- \ 
cally engineered so that the 
'view port' gives you a magnifi- 
cation of 5x the original image 
if you look through the flat srxt^ 
of the wind.' ^9 

None 

Extremelv high 

m 



Moderate. "When your car is 
parked for a long period of time, 
it can take a few minutes before 
the car navigation system can 
pick up enough satellites ar>d 
evaluate ttieir signals." 

The Observer. Sometimes ifs bast to forsake careful planning 
and just divs right in. 




PARANOIA MARKETING ALERT 

Fear and Lathering 

The latest marketing wisdom is that fear, like sex, sells. Consider Purell, an 
"Instant Hand Sanitizer." The hair gel-like goo has been flying off the shelves 
since it was introduced last year, no doubt thanks to its dread-Inducing message 
that germs are spreading, and no one is safe. A voice-over in a recent TV spot 
warns that germs "can make you pretty sick.. .and [they] live on all kinds of 
things." As the camera pans out from a microscopic view of slimy bacteria, we 
see the little bastards have camped out on the keypad of an otherwise harmless- 
looking ATM. 

Purell, which boasts it can kill 99.9 percent of germs in 15 seconds, has been 
a hit with the growing number of germophobes, as well as flesh-pressing politi- 
cians (according to a press release, both Gore and Clinton use It, perhaps even 

with interns). But its true target market is females. Women 

are more susceptible to "antibiotic resistant microorgan- 
isms," says a company spokeswoman, because they Hp 
spend more time shopping, cleaning, and wiping tiabies' ^^^^E^^»_ 
bottoms. Paranoia, though, has no age bias: Purell just ^^^^mm^^^ 
introduced a new kids' line, so now Junior can protect " 
himself from Mom's dirty paws. Shoshana Barger 
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Fat^ Cheap^ and Out of Control 

Belushi, Candy, Farley: Why TV's tubby guys always seem to bust a gut 



WHERE DID WE GET THE IDEA FAT MEN ARE 
jolly? In party photos, Chris Farley's mouth 
gaped in a rictus meant as wildman glee — 
but instantly recognizable as a scream. Like 
his role model John Belushi, Farley died 
from a speedball at 33. The 5 9" Belushi weighed out 
at 220 pounds; the 5'9" Farley at 290. Both actors tun- 
neled free of their padded rooms via an escape route 
of party girls, powdered drugs, and meals that would 
make a cardiologist weep. 

Farley also admired John Candy, another portly 
funnyman who died too young — in his case at 43 of a 
heart attack hastened by his 330 pounds. Where Far- 
ley was obsessive-compulsive, Candy suffered severe 
panic attacks. "Eating, ingesting, smoking," a friend 
told People after Candy died, "for John, it was a way 
of swallowing that anxiety." (The first time I met 
Candy, at a party, he was sucking a big hit of nitrous 
oxide; the next time, he was standing by the kitchen 
at the Hard Rock Cafe, holding court behind two 
heaping plates of french fries. "Have some fries!" he 
said. "Oh, come on — don't make me eat 'em all!") 
As if their private anxieties weren't enough, all 
three men barreled full tilt into the twin barricades of 
entertainment apartheid. The first barricade restricts 
roles available to heavyweight sketch comics; the sec- 
ond restricts roles available to sketch comics, period. 
Comic actors who trade on their girth to get laughs 
(unlike, say, John Goodman or Jackie Gleason) court 
infantilization. They come to seem big greedy- 
mouthed babies. On Saturday Night Live, Belushi did a 
great Elizabeth Taylor in her chunky phase, gobbling a 
chicken thigh so voraciously he had to give himself the 
Heimlich maneuver. In Black Sheep, Farley eats a huge 
plate of wings and smokes an enormous blunt. In 
Splash, Candy plays racquetball briefly while puffing 
on a cigarette, then collapses, wheezing "Oh, God," as 
he crawls toward his cooler. "My heart is beating like 
a rabbit. You want a beer?" 

Stuck in the oral phase, as Freud would have it, 
their sexuality is chaste or glancing. Candy mud- 
wrestles five women in Stripes; Belushi spurns Carrie 
Fisher in TTie Blues Brothers in favor of helping out 



a sadistic nun; in each of his movies Farley seeks 
not a lover but a brother. When Playboy asked Candy 
to "reveal a big man's sex secrets," he replied, 
"Patience." Similarly, when an Us reporter asked Far- 
ley what he sought in a woman, he answered, "Will- 
ingness." "I can imagine [romantic love] ," he added, 
"and longing for it makes me sad." 

Candy, the best actor of the three, showcased his 
size in his SCTV impersonations. He was Orson 
Welles stalking off Liberace's Christmas show in a 
huff (but snatching a roast chicken on the way); 
Godzilla being asked, "What bothers you most?" on a 
Japanese interview show and answering, "Well, I 
guess... power lines. Power Unes really tick me off!" 
(turning to the audience for sympathy); and Julia 

child being pummeled around the boxing ring by 
Mr. Rogers ('The French Chef is visibly shaken"). 

Candy's two-note snicker ("Heh-heh") could 
express everything from self-satisfaction to blustery 
wounded innocence to — if he retracted his lips a 
touch — abject favming. It made him a brilliant sup- 
porting player in such films as Stripes and Splash. But 
he couldn't carry a movie: See — or rather don't see — 
Brewster's Millions and T?ie Great Outdoors. It isn't just 
that they arc poorly written. It's also that we require 
sexuality and slim physical ease from a leading man 
(or woman: Roseanne and Rosie O'Donnell don't get 
any kissy-face parts either). 

Roly-poly guys are childlike ids, and there is a 
pleasing balance when they are paired with thin, 
finicky superegos: David Spade, Dan Aykroyd, Steve 
Martin. The joyless adults seek to tease and shame 
the chubby kids into line. Thus Moe and Curly; 
Abbott and Costello; Carson and McMahon; O'Brien 
and Richter. If the Marx Brothers weren't all such vio- 
lent ids, they'd have required another, tubby brother 
to disapprove of — Blimpo, perhaps. 

Of the three, Belushi was the least rotund, the 
most sexual. In National Lampoon 's Animal House, the 
movie that inspired Farley's whole career, Belushi's 
Bluto was a drunken slob. But he was a drunken slob 
in the sybarite manner of ancient Rome. The seven- 
year student with the ao grade-point average had 



burly dexterity, sneaky eyebrows, and the trick of 
cocking an ear as if taking angelic dictation before, 
say, squashing a beer can on his forehead. When Blu- 
to drove off with the sorority queen into their hiture 
as "Senator and Mrs. John Blutarsky," he exuded 
lordly contentment. 

Farley's affect actually lay much closer to Animal 
House's Flounder. Flounder, played by Stephen Furst, 
is awkward, needy, the butt of the joke. As Faber Col- 
lege's dean tells him, "Fat, drunk, and stupid is no 
way to go through life, son." So too, Farley, who sug- 
gested that his comic persona, like most, began as a 
defense: "I made them laugh before they could call 
me fatso." But they still called him fatso — in Tommy 
Boy, 19 jokes are made about Farley's weight. In fact, 

Farley's persona was exactly what he was supposedly 
making people laugh in order to forget: the desperate 
younger brother, the hyper doofus who keeps getting 
stuck, flop-sweating, farting, and apologizing for a 
body helplessly at war with the world. A pediatrician 
would prescribe Ritalin. A self-medicater would try 
anything that might lend the illusion of suavity. 

Before turning to serious drugs, Farley sought to 
forge a manlier identity by retracing all of Belushi's 
comic signatures. Doing improv with Chicago's Sec- 
ond City troupe, Farley wore boots Belushi had also 
worn at Second City; backstage at Saturday Night Live 
he kept one eyebrow taped up as a Belushi homage; 
and when his SNL character Matt Foley took a prat- 
fall, it was after the manner of Belushi, who ended 
many SNL sketches with a wild topple. 

In Farley's best film. Tommy Boy, his fiat-boy char- 
acter and his expostulation, "You know, a lot of peo- 
ple go to college for seven years!" are pure Bluto. His 
cartwheels repeat Belushi's cartwheels as Jake Blues. 
Meanwhile, Tommy Boy's odd-couple-on-the-road 
idea, in which Farley and David Spade trash the car 
to its chassis and sing along to the Carpenters' "Super- 
star," is a complete steal from John Candy and Steve 
Martin in Planes, Trains & Automobiles, viho also trash 
the car to its chassis after Candy sings along to Ray 
Charles's "Mess Around" 

In books this is called plagiarism. In TV and movie 
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Is Sandra Bullock 
Good for You? 

Probably not, but then again she might be better 
for you than the usual wonders of physical and 
psychic perfection who pass for film stars 



comedy, slavish imitation is so routine it's called com- 
mercial formula. Only it's not very commercial: Farley's 
movies grew less and less profitable as, like photo- 
copies of photocopies, they grew less and less distinct. 
Beverfy Hilh Ninja had even lamer physical comedy 
than Black Sheep, which was a desperate imitation of 
Tommy Boy, which was prompted by Farley's better 
work on SNL, which was inspired by Belushi and Candy. 

In truth Farley, Belushi, and Candy did their best 
work early in sketch comedy. Their films were mostly 
reheated nfk pieced out with Hamburger Helper. Fat 
sketch actors are like child stars; At a certain point no 
one wants to see Macaulay Culkin anymore. And with 
rare exceptions — Bill Murray, Eddie Murphy, Mike 
Myers — this holds for sketch actors in general. Those 
who failed to parlay SNL and SCTV moments into a big 
movie career include Martin Short, Dana Carvey, Jon 
Lovitz, Phil Hartman, and Joe Piscopo, among many 
others. They were too identified with tired characters 
such as Chiu-ch Lady and the Master Thespian. 

The godfather of this syndrome is SNL guru Lome 
Michaels. Michaels repeats sketches until the last grin 
has faded, whereupon he expands them into dud 
movies Uke The Coneheads and Stuart Saves His Family 
and It's Pat, killing off the comic meme for good. It's the 
entertainment corollary to the Peter Principle — call it 
the Michaels Principle. 

Belushi wanted out of all this: At the end, talking 
acting with Robert De Niro, Belushi got encouragement 
for a Method scenario in which he'd shoot up on-screen 
as a p.r. exec entangled in the punk scene. It would be 
raw and real. But Belushi's manager and the studio 
were pushing him toward The Joy of Sex, the comic 
premise being that Belushi would wear a diaper. A 
chubby guy in a diaper! That's rich. 

Farley also felt trapped. His best routines tapped a 
sweetness unconnected to his heft; they were weight- 
less both in that sense and in being airy, pixilated. On 
SNL's The Chris Farley Show" he'd get in way over his 
head ("Remember when you were in the Beatles?" he 
asked a nonplussed Paul McCartney. "That was cool.") 
Even better were his swoony rants. In Tommy Boy he 
picks up a dinner roll to explain why he gets over- 
excited as a salesman and can't close the deal: "The pet 
is my possible .sale. Oh. my pretty little pet," he says 
dreamily, running his fingers over it like a girl with her 
first Barbie. "So I stroke it, and I pet it, and I massage 
it" — now he's rubbing his nose against the roll — "and I 
love my naughty little pet! You're naughty!" 

Farley yearned to play a serious role, and had in 
mind Bill Murray in The Razor's Edge. But that was Bill 
Murray's last purely dramatic role — for the same rea- 
son no one much wanted to see John Candy being seri- 
ous in JFK. Farley knew he'd probably blown any shot 
at drama: "If [people) don't accept it, that's okay," he 
told a reporter. "I signed on as a clown, and by golly, I'll 
keep my end of the bargain if that's what people want." 

It's certainly what Farley's handlers wanted. The 
point of an eerily honest (and unfunny) skit kicking off 
the October SNL Farley hosted in his last public appear- 
ance was that everyone required more Farley product, 
more of the proven boffo. "Fatty falls down," as Tim 
Meadows told Lome Michaels, "ratings go up." 

For a while, anyway. Like Belushi and Candy, Farley 
went out just past the crest of his commercial appeal. 
He knew his movies were crap and that, over time, aud- 
iences respond to the Michaels Principle by tuning out: 
More is less. Yet Farley was famous as the funny fat 
guy, and he worried that if he lost weight no one would 
love him anymore. And worried, too, that that love was 
mixed virith contempt. But he kept his end of the bar- 
gain: he never stopped eating and falling down. • 



W ATCHED i?ed Dust THE OTHER NIGHT 
on TV. Made in 1932, five years after 
the advent of sound. Red Dust might be 
said to have inaugurated the age of the 
modem superstar. As Gloria Swanson 
reminded us in Sunset Boulevard, the movie stars of 
the silent era "had faces then," which was another 
way of saying they were more dreamlike for having 
no sound but the gleam of divine light. 

In Red Dust, the part of a rubber-plantation boss 
was originally to be played by John Gilbert. But 
Gilbert had a very lifelike voice that never lived up 
to his dreamlike face, and in his place was cast 
Clark Gable. Gable had seemed finished in pictures 
not so long before; already in his 30s, he was an 
unpromising bit actor with little more than the 
cocky self-assurance of a guy who would later kill 
someone in an auto accident and let a studio patsy 
take the fall. For the Hollywood bosses who got him 
off the hook, Gable made a movie he hated called It 
Happened One Night in which a bunch of drunks, 
escorting him to a bus, called out, "Make way for 
the king!" They were kidding; the world wasn't. 
Two decades before Elvis, Gable became the only 
king anyone cared about. 

Directors define film as art, but stars define 
movies as culture. In otu- relationship with our 
movie stars, the times can be read like tea leaves: 
Do we need our stars to be the size of our dreams, 
or the size of our lives? In the late '90s there's a 
great lurking anarchy about the movies, as big stu- 



dio piaures pile up the nimibers while little inde- 
f>endent films steal our hearts; assuming they're 
given to such mminations, the studio execs must 
rack their brains trying to figure out how it is that 
both Tom Cruise and Tom Hanks can currently be 
our most enduring stars. Even the great yin-yangs 
of Gable/Grant in the '30s and Bogan/Wayne in the 
'40s shared a certain swaggering self-humor in the 
first case and a surly don't-give-a-shit snarl in the 
second. Tom/Tom share nothing but a name, one 
of them the size of our dreams, glamorous and 
flawless, the other the size of our lives, familiar and 
slightly botched. As a hard-drinking, ill-tempered 
bully in Red Dust, all sexual greed and self-loathing 
and secret grace, Gable managed to be both. 

Over the last 20 years, our stars have tended to be 
entirely dream figures, albeit of a bigger and noisier 
dream — either tmstoppable machines (Schwarzeneg- 
ger, Stallone) or brilliant monsters (De Niro, Padno, 
Nicholson), in movies where humanity was either an 
erogenous zone or an open wound (or both). We may 
now need stars the size of our lives in order to feel 
like we have our humanity back. John Travolta's 
recent comeback — two indisputably bloated decades 
after Saturday Night Fever — ^wouldn't have been pos- 
sible in the '80s, even in as striking a movie as Pulp 
Fiction. It wouldn't have been possible for him to 
seem cool again, and cool not in spite of his new 
middle-aged bulk but because of it. Acclaimed as a 
'90s incarnation of James Stewart, Tom Hanks is 
revered exactly to the degree he's so unremarkable — 
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unhandsome, only passably 
charismatic, with a journeyman's 
talent. It's this very "normality" that 
made palatable his two most 
acclaimed and popular (and non- 
normal) roles: a gay man dying of 
AIDS in Philadelpkia and an all- 
American turbocharged idiot savant 
in Forrest Gump. 

Ten years ago, Sandra Bullock 
wouldn't have tumbled out of a bus 
to become, even for just i8 months. 



ROUGH CUTS 



to her mother from a shattered mar- 
riage. Bullock hasn't been the size of 
our dreams but the size of our lives. 
She is the movies' most attractive 
incarnation of ordinariness — a civil- 
ian slumming as a star. 

Last year the only movie that peo- 
ple seemed to love, the only film you 
actually heard people talk about with 
any kind of joy, wasn't about sinking 
ocean liners or rebellious slaves or 
cops in L.A. in the '50s. It was about 



Hey, Kids! Iran! 



Last year, the only movie people 
really loved wasn't about a sinking 
ocean liner or rebellious slaves or 
L.A. detectives in the 1950s 



the biggest star in Hollywood. As it 
happens, 1 briefly met Bullock one 
night in 1994, two weeks before the 
release of Speed; my wife and I were 
having dinner at a banquet where 
"Sandy," as she introduced herself, 
sat at our table. Over the course of 
the next few hours, all of us except 
Bullock proceeded to drink our- 
selves into an extravagant obnox- 
iousness, insulting other tables and 
inhaling the helium out of party bal- 
loons in order to squeak rude things 
at the stuffy speakers until, finally, 
someone had to come over and 
admonish us. The next day, still sur- 
facing from my hangover, I ran into 
Bullock at a hardware store where 
she helpfully showed me where to 
get lumber cut while abashedly 
lamenting our behavior of the previ- 
ous evening, for which she seemed 
to take full responsibility even 
though she alone had been a model 
of decorum. 

It's still hard to know whether 
Bullock is a good actress. She really 
hasn't had much opportunity to 
prove the matter one way or the 
other. There's the sense that her 
new picture, Hope Floats, which she 
not only stars in but produced, is a 
do-or-die picture for her, one box- 
office bomb away from exhausting 
her phenomenon altogether. But in 
Hope Floats, as in While You Were 
Sleeping, and even Speed, she plays 
to her strength, as an ordinary 
woman triiunphing over her tra- 
vails, with the psychic distance 
between the persona on the screen 
and the woman I met exactly zero — 
which is why audiences connected 
with her in the first place. They 
sensed she was authentic and bright 
and unlikely to embarrass herself at 
dinner parties. Whether in an action 
flick like the one that made her 
famous — in which she lent the film 
its only humanity — or in the new 
drama as a woman returning home 



six middle-aged men in a dying Eng- 
lish steel town whose only shot at 
even a single night of glory was to 
take off their clothes before the coolly 
appraising gaze of the city's women. 
Leaving the theater, you knew, of 
course, that once their moment of 
glory passed, the lives of these men 
would go back to what they were 
before; in real life, glory is fleeting. 
The movies, on the other hand, are 
built on glory. And whether it's with 
an imassuming Uttle film like The 
Full Monty or an accumulation of 
films, such as Ulee's Gold or Eve's 
Bayou or Good Will Hunting, you get 
the feeling that what the audience 
wants from its movie stars these days 
is a glory it can beUeve in, even if the 
audience is still figuring out what 
exactly t/iaf means. • 



If it's Friday night and there's 
nothing on TV, how 'bout let's 
check out some Iranian cinema?! 
West of Teheran, Iranian cinema 
means Mohsen Hakhmalbaf and Abbas 
Kiarostami, whose recent films offer 
a kind of yin/yang. Hakhmalbaf 's 
Gabbeh exhibits shades of turquoise, 
puce, limey yellow, and iridescent 
pink I've never seen before. 
Kiarostami's The Taste of Cherry 
is the reddish-brown of a hill of 
dirt. Hakhmalbaf 's locations-a 
snow-covered desert, a freestanding 
cliff-are breathtaking in a discount 
David Lean way. Kiarostami's loca- 
tion is a hill of dirt. Cabbeh tells 
the mythic tale of a young girl whose 
father keeps putting off her wed- 
ding; whose family, a band of a dozen 
or so nomads-always immaculately 
dressed in the supersaturated afore- 
mentioned colors-herds and shears 
sheep and makes carpets ("gabbeh") 
out of the wool; carpets whose 
designs tell the mythic tale of a 
young girl whose father keeps 
putting off-blah, blah, blah. The 
Taste of Cherry traces the perhaps 
last day in the life of a middle-aged 
man who drives a compact station wag- 
on (which must get great mpg since it 
doesn't seem to need refueling) 
around said hill of dirt. 

The Hakhmalbaf, quaint, charming, 



Klaus Kinski; Alternate Oscars 



No one ever accused Polish-bom actor 
Klaus Kinski of being Everyman. If the 
id has a face, it is Kinski's: unearthly 
beautiful in his youth, increasingly 
demonic as it was ravaged by some very 
strange times. Occasionally, before his 
death in 1991, Kinski delivered extraor- 
dinary performances in pictures like the 
1979 remake of Sosferatu, the Vampyre 
or the amazing Aguirre, the Wrath of 
God (1972). But more than that, as is 
clear in his memoir Kinski Uncut (Pen- 
guin), Kinski was the intemational-filin- 
star-as-punk-rocker, most accomplished 
in the art of outrageous living, constantly 
ranting at a world he considered too 
stupid for his likes, cutting a sexual 
swath through all the women within his 
proximity— or maybe just the most pre- 
posterous of liars in an age full of 
them.... For all the attitude critics like to 
cop about the Academy Awards, the 
handful of movies named Best Picture 
that actually deserved it — Casablanca, 
Lawrence of Arabia, Unforgiven, the first 



two Godfathers — were mostly pop- 
ular choices in their day, not critical 
ones. Similarly, if you can discount 
the fact that of its $200 million 
budget the script is worth about 
$1.95, Titanic probably is some kind 
of a great movie; and years from 
now history may well redeem this 
year's Oscars should James 
Cameron's epic actually win the top 
prize.... That said, my favorite book 
about the awards is Alternate Oscars 
(Delta), in which author Danny Peary 
travels back through time and reallo- 
cates the statues to the truly worthy, 
giving Once Upon a Time in the West its 
rightful Oscar for Best Picture of 1969, 
for instance, or Tuesday Weld her Best 
Actress trophy for Pretty Poison the year 
before. In reality, of course, neither was 
even nominated. So here's ouir Academy 
Awards, with the caveat that even an 
alternate Oscar imiverse isn't always 
perfect. Best Picture: The Apostle. Direc- 
tor: John Woo, Face/Off. Actress: Min- 



is a good bet for the foreign film 
Oscar. Kiarostami's dirt novie, by 
far the better of the two, won 
Cannes. 

It's not that The Taste of Cherry 
lacks quaint. Few contemporary 
movies are as generous in providing 
helpful hints on everyday needs: 
mending ladders, wedging cars out of 
ditches, moving dirt from one hill 
to the next. This last seems to be a 
major concern in the film. The lead 
(a non-actor who looks like Bruno 
Canz) motors around the hillside, 
soliciting young men-a construction 
worker, a soldier, a seminarian. 
Dob description: Dump 20 spades of 
dirt on a corpse the next morning. 
The Canz look-alike plans a barbitu- 
rate OD. 

Yeah, it's metaphorical. And it's 
slow, static, muted. The rhythm of 
Kiarostami's editing will either 
mesmerize or put to sleep. The formal 
repetition of shots and scenes pro- 
duces a system within which any 
slight variation can seem a revela- 
tion. If you thought Titanic's love 
story was moving, there's always 
Great Expectations. If you have the 
Zen to sit through the first 90 min- 
utes of The Taste of Cherry, the last 
five may be Nirvana . 

The Taste of Cherry opens March 20. 

Bob Davis 




nit' l )ri\ CT, fTnxs.sf Point lilank. Actor: 
Robert Duvall, The Apostle. Supporting 
Actress: Julianne Moore, Boogie Nights. 
Supporting Actor: Robert Forster, Jackie 
Brown. Original Screenplay: T?ic Full 
Monty. Adapted Screenplay: Donnie 
Brasco. Cinematography: Lost Highway. 
Art Direction: Titanic. Costume Design: 
TTie Fifth Element. Editing; LA. 
Confidential. Special Effects: Titanic. 
Sound: Titanic. Dramatic Score: 
Kundun. Song: Trent Reznor, "The Per- 
fect Drug," from Lost Highway. Foreign 
Language Film: ShaU We ftince. S.E. 
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ASSEHBLV LINE: BEHIND THE HUSIC INDUSTRV HACHINE 

Just Gimme Indie Funiii 

The Artist Formerly Known as Prince finds that 
bucking the system is harder than it looks 



In the Studio 



It's easy for musicians to worl< outside the system when 
the system doesn't even know they exist. When she was 
just starting out, folk iconoclast Ani DiFranco had no 
choice but to book her own tours and sell her CDs by mail. 
It's much harder for established superstars to buck the 
industry, as Pearl Jam discovered when they took on Tick- 
etmaster, hurting themselves more than they helped sur- 
charge-weary concert- 
goers. Inspired by Ani 
DiFranco's example, the 
Artist Formerly Known 
as Prince Is taking even 
more radical risks after a 
decade of plunging pop- 
ularity. Having shed him- 
self of his manager, 
booking agent, and 
record label, the Artist, 
who once declared him- 
self a major-label "slave." 
began plotting his own 
tours and marketing his 
CDs through the Internet. 
But, as the Artist was 
soon to find, going indie 
ain't easy. 

His guerrilla tours 
were certainly a surprise 
smash. Pol/star, the con- 
cert industry trade jour- 
nal, estimates that the 
Artist grossed $24.6 mil- 
lion on 73 shows last 
year, making him 1 997's eighth most potent concert 
draw— ahead of Aerosmith, Bush, even Lillth Fair. On one 
level, this isn't so surprising. Like his hero George Clinton, 
the Artist has a reputation as a phenomenal live performer. 
What makes his touring success so impressive is that he 
and his personal assistant, Willie Donwell, now book his 
concerts on the fly. scheduling arena shows a week or two 
in advance instead of three or six months ahead — the 
industry standard— and relying mostly on word-of-mouth 
rather than on paid advertising. 

"That's probably hurt ticket sales." says Potlstar Editor- 
in-Chief Gary Bongiovannl. noting that few of the Artist's 
'97 shows sold out and some were less than half-full. 
"But I really don't believe it's in his best interest to oper- 
ate this way. though obviously he's able to keep all the 
money he does make. There are reasons agents and pro- 
moters exist." 

But according to Donwell, the profit margin on the 
Artist's '97 tour was in the 65to70percentrange.compared 
to 35 to 40 percent for performers who must pay their 
agents, managers, and local promoters. (In most cities, the 
Artist assumes the promoter role as well, eliminating yet 
another middleman.! Which means that the Artist made 
much more money on his own than he could have from an 
agency-booked tour— even one that sold out every night. 

The Artist's attempt to become an Internet entrepreneur 
has bombed by comparison. Last summer, he launched a 
Web site, love4oneanother.com (reportedly supervised by 
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his wife, Mayte), and a toll-free number {1-800-NEW 
F(JNK) to handle orders for a new three-CD set. Crystal 
Ball. At the time it was first announced, fans were informed 
that the elaborate globe-shaped package wouldn't be 
pressed until 100,000 orders had been logged, with the 
first round of customers promised a special bonus CD. 
Months of contradictory updates followed. 

Last September, fans were informed that pressing was 
about to begin for the first 84,000 Crystal Ball orders. In 
early December, the site hinted that Christmas delivery 
was a distinct possibility. At the end of the month, howev- 
er, Iove4oneanother.com dropped a new bomb: A retail 
chain was interested in distributing the album at Its stores. 
"Shipping will b gin [sic]," the site promised, "when the 
final details r worked out with this distributor. The Artist 
wants it available everywhere when the mailing starts." As 
of late January, no Crystal Ball packages had been shipped 
to Web customers. But Best Buy, a 285-store consumer 
electronics chain operating in 32 states, announced a dis- 
tribution deal for a four-CD set including Crystal Ball and a 
new album, TTie Truth. At press time, the chain hoped to 
have the set in stores by early March, but it was still 
unclear when mail-order fans could expect their ship- 
ments. Why was the Artist giving up the indie hard line 
after just a few months? 

"Pearl Jam rides again," suggests Russ Solomon, chair- 
man of Tower Records, when asked what he thinks of the 
Artist's attempt to operate outside traditional retail chan- 
nels. "The Internet is a hard way to do business." He 
doesn't think a distribution deal with a single retailer 
makes sense, either. "We wouldn't strike one. and I would 
resent it if another chain struck one. It would be stupid for 
the Artist as well." 

Nor does the Artist's chief indie inspiration, Ani DiFran- 
co, do business this way. Instead. DiFranco's albums can 
be found in virtually all 20.000 music retail outlets nation- 
wide, thanks to Koch International, the independently- 
owned distributor used by DiFranco's self-owned label. 
Righteous Babe. Still. DiFranco's manager Scot Fisher is 
impressed by the Artist's renegade ways. "As other artists 
realize they can have control over their art and make a liv- 
ing, things will change," he says. "You have to pay for your 
freedom. It's expensive, but it's worth it." Keith Moerer 




Political rap godfathers Public 
Enmny are back in business just three 
years alter a London farewell concert 
at which Chuck D announced he was 
disillusioned with hip-hop. Claiming 
that innovative acts like Prodigy and 
DJ Shadow have leinstilled his faith in 
the music, he summoned the original 
PE crew — Flavor Flav. Tsrmliiator 
X, Professor Crlff . and the Bomb 
Squad production team — to record 
two new albums. First up is the sound- 
track to the upcoming SpllM Lao film 
He Got Game, then the full-length stu- 
dio project TTiere's a Poison Going On. 
scheduled for a late spring release. 
Though the band has been out of the 
loops for a few years. Chuck D says not 
to expect any Puff-ed up tracks. "We 
don't give a fuck about making the 
charts," he says. 

^ According to Lauryn Hill of the 
ntgooa, "When you're a young 
woman in the music 
industry, people want 
you to shut up, be cute, 
and sing those songs — 
and that's never been 
me." lYue to her words, 
Hill is putting the final 
touches on a solo 
album that she wrote 
and produced herself. "No one can tell 
my story but me. " she says of the 
"very personal" music that was 
inspired by the birth of her son. With 
the Fugees on hiatus. Hill has also 
directed videos for soul diva Arotha 
Franklin and the Chicago rapper 
Common. "I don't always want to be 
the person in front," says Hill. "I like all 
facets of creating. " Julia Chaplin 




OBITUARIES 

Some fans claim that rockabilly pio- 
neer Carl Perkins, who died in Jan- 
uary at 65, was just a car crash 
away from being as big as Elvis. 
With Perkins's 1956 hit "Blue Suede 
Shoes" rising on the charts, he suf- 
fered a broken neck on the way to 
make his television debut in New 
York City. While Perkins recovered, 
his former Sun Records labelmate 
Elvis Presley recorded a cover ver- 
sion of "Blue Suede Shoes," which 
forever eclipsed Perkins's original. 
But Perkins's black-influenced 



singing and guitar-picking style 
was a primary influence on both 
Johnny Cash and the Beatles.... 
Mississippi gutbucket guitarist 
David "Junior" Kimbrough, 
whose earthy "cottonpatch 
blues " was featured in the 
documentary Deep Blues, 
died in January at 67 His i 
final album. Most Things 
Haven't Worked Out, was 
released by Fat Possum 
Records last year 

Gaylord Fields 
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Appetite for 
Procrastination 



Will there ever be another Giuu 
N* Ro«es album? — it's been 
nearly five years since the 
mega-Platinum glam-metal- 
heads released The Spaghetti 
Incident? punk homage. A 
source says that singer Axl Rose 
has amassed more than 1,000 
rehearsal tapes, euid holes up 
in his studio every night obses- 
sively trying to whip the songs 
into shape. 

"It's entirely possible that 
Guns N' Roses wrill deliver an 
album by the end of the year, " 
ventured Geffen Records repre- 
sentative Bryn Bridenthal. "But 
I've been saying that for the past 
three years." 

According to Rose's manager, 
Doug Goldstein, one of the main 
reasons for the album's delay is 
the musical rift between Rose 
and former lead guitarist Slash, 
who quit GNR last year. Gold- 
stein says that Rose is now into 
techno acts like Nine Inch Nails 
and Prodigy and wants to update 
the band's sound, while Slash 
wanted to stick to their metal 
roots. "Axl is concerned about 
being relevant," Goldstein says. 

"Axl is really worried about 
what's gone on musically in the 
'90s," agrees former drunomer 
Matt Sorum, who also left the 
group last year, along with 
bassist Duff McKagan and long- 
time producer Mike Clink. "Most 
of Use Your Illusion I&n was 
written while we were on tour. 
But then when it came time for 
this record, he had too much 
time on his hands and started 
overanalyzing everything and 
studying bands he heeird on the 
radio and saw on MTV IVuth is, 
if kids want to buy a techno 



record, they're not going to buy 
Guns N' Roses." 

But according to techno 
auteur Moby, who recently spent 
time with Rose in his Los Ange- 
les studio, "Axl had finished sev- 
eral songs that sounded like rock 
music vnth sampling technology 
and were really good. " Goldstein 
claims that finishing the record 
is now really just a matter of 
putting a good team together. 
The current GNR lineup features 
guitarist Robin Finck (ex-Nine 
Inch Nails), keyboardist Dizzy 
Reed, and guitarist Paul Huge. 
Rose has been auditioning other 
musicians, including ex-Pearl 
Jam drummer Dave Abbruzzese 
and ex-NIN drunmier Chris Vren- 
na. As for producers. Rose has 
met with nearly every heavy- 
weight in the business, includ- 
ing Scott Litt (R.E.M.), Steve Lil- 
lywhite (U2), Flood (PJ Harvey, 
U2), Moby, and Rick Rubin — but 
has yet to make a final hire. 

Meanwhile, Geffen — a label in 
sore need of a hit — has pumped 
an enormous amount of money 
into the project. A source close 
to the band estimates that the 
price tag has climbed well over 
$1 million, but calls it a "small 
investment" considering that 
GNR have sold more than 62 mil- 
lion records worldwride. The 
ever-changing release date "has 
become a running joke at the 
label," says a Geffen source. 

"Axl isn't going to force an 
album because of conmiercial 
pressures, " coimters GNR man- 
ager Goldstein. "He'll keep try- . 
ing different people and things, 
and when it's right — however 
long it takes — he'll be ready to 
put out a record." J.C. 




Guy Oseary 



Looks like trouble in the material world. 
Insiders are reporting a critical situation 
inside Madonna's Maverick Records 
due to friction between the Material 
Girl's two primary label partners, former 
longtime manager Freddy DeMann and 
24-year-old A&R wunderkind Guy 
Oseary. DeMann 
put Guy O. in 
business when 
he Indulged the 
then-1 7-year-old 
entrepreneur and 
family friend by 
providing him 
office space at 
the fledgling 
label. Soon there- 
after, Guy 0. took Maverick from sus- 
pect vanity label to major industry player 
by striking multi-Platinum with Seattle 
clones Candlebox, and soon there- 
after achieved weasel immortality by 
inking next-gen hit machine Alanis 
Morissatte and rocktronica N.O.W.- 
balters Prodigy. Concurrently, Guy 
O. has become the Industry media 
dariing and glamour boy (Puffy 
aside), often sighted trotting the globe 
as part of the new Brat Pack alongside 
actors Stephen Dorff, Elizabeth Berke- 
ley, and Ben Stiller; Chill Pepper Antho- 
ny Kiedis: and the de rigueur comple- 
ment of supermodels. As for his rift with 
DeMann, some sources say Guy O.'s 
nosebleed ascent led to the split 
between the boy genius and his former 
mentor, while others point to Oseary's 
role as main Maddy confidante and his 
godfathering of her recent decision to 
sign with Q-Prime Management (home 
to Courtney Love, Smashing Pump- 
kins, and Metallica). With Maverick's 
joint-venture deal with the Warner 
Music Group expiring In mid-1999, 
onlookers wonder just how the hugely 
successful but troubled partnership will 
resolve Its differences. Will DeMann buy 
out Oseary and Madonna, or vice versa? 
Considering the company's value Is 

somewhere In 
the $150-200 
million range, 
who Is going to 
cough up the 
purchase price? 
(Warner Music 
Group owns a 
50 percent 
stake, meaning 
DeMann's 
share Is proba- 
bly worth $30-50 million). If Warner 
Music Group co-chieftans Bob Daly and 
Terry Semel spill the green, what do 
they get? Half of Maverick? Would Mav- 
erick still be Maverick without the veter- 
an DeMann's Industry savvy? Could the 



imprint still sign hit artists without 
Oseary's Midas touch? And how does 
the rumored Guy O./Maddy film and 
TV development company impact 
negotiations? 

Over at Columbia Records, the recent 
move to acquire the services of Rick 
Rubin Is already paying dividends, as 
Rubin proved to be the deal sealer in 
winning the soundtrack rights to Come- 
dy Central's smash animated series 
South Park. At the height of the bidding 
war. Arista. A&M, Interscope, Atlantic, 
Epic. Warner Bros., MCA. and Columbia 
were desperately pleading their case for 
the privilege to throw down $1 million 
just for the rights, and another million 
minimum to fund the first record (the deal 
covers three LPs or four years, whichever 
comes first) Expect said album, due 
shortly, to feature Isaac Hayes's "Chef" 
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Alanis Morissatte 



The multimillion-dollar quartet. 

character in the role of the godfather of 
modern music, and to be crammed with 
serious star power. 

Following In a long line of bands who 
zotz their manager as soon as they hit 
the big time, No Doubt fired Tom Aten- 
cio amid rumors of a "Gwen 
Stofani/those other 
guys in No Doubt" 
rift. One source 
close to the situa- 
tion said that the 
intra-band tension 
has now mostly 
subsided, but also 
admitted that some 
have privately urged 
the singer to seri- 
ously weigh going 
solo. ... Latest word 
In the Toni Brax- 
ton/BMG legal saga 
has LaFace/Arista 
pulling their $14 
million deal off the 
table, and Braxton 
filing for bankruptcy a la TLC... There's a 
new sheriff In town at the Disney music 
operation. After years of goofy, dopey, 
and downright awful market perfor- 
mance (most of it under the moniker 
Hollywood. Records), legendary manag- 
er Bob Cavallo, whose Atlas/Third Rail 
company guided the careers of Seal, 
Prince, Alanis, Green Day. and Earth, 
Wind and Rre, among others, takes over 
a brain-dead operation with no roster, no 
catalog, and no profile. As far as industry 
reclamation projects go, this is as big as 
they come. Joe Fleischer 
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It's a game of good-natured one-upmanship that has 
repeated itself since the first Saturn rolled off the line some 
seven years ago. One that is won by microns and microscopic 
stress fractures. And one that is played by folks like design 
engineer Byron Johnson and test engineer Will Bothe. 

Byron's job is to make our cars last. Will's job is to tear them 
apart. (It's as close to a rivalry as you're likely to find around here.) 

Which is to say, they don't go at it like Democrats and 
Republicans. But they still manage, in the most Saturn of 
ways, to get in their digs. Say a part Byron designed doesn't 
pass Will's tests. Then let the taunting voice-mails begin. 
And if it does? Then the reverse holds true. Now, this sort of 
competition isn't limited to Byron and Will; it's repeated by 
each of the 500 engineers who work here. Each giving a mock 
insult here, a good-natured jab there. Ultimately ending in 
some really great cars waiting at your friendly Saturn retailer. 




A D I K I- K R K N T Kind ../ Company. A Diffkrent Kind ../ Car. 

The IV*ffl Satttm SCZ ctimes unth an MSR.P. ofSI\2^^. mclittiing AC, retailer prep amt trjmptirtalnm. Cifctiurse. nptinns, tax and license are extra. 
XCe'J he happy in prnrtJe nmre infnrmatiim at t-HtHi-^ll-'iOOii. nr i-istt us iin the Internet at ini'U'.satum.eiml. OIVV8 Saturn Citrftitratlttn. 
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When a musician rooted in an under- 
ground sensibility achieves massive 
success, she has three options: She can 
stick to what she knows until the public 
grows bored and inspiration dries up; 
she can maintain her popularity by sucking up to 
the latest commercially guaranteed comy-ass 
formula; or she can leap into the aesthetic unkrK>wn, 
hoping that her instincts carry her and fans follow. 

A rwtunilly restlew soul. Madonna couldn't have 
selected option number one: She would hove gone 
Insane from the repetition. She could hove— Bka 
pisnly of her aupwstor pseis — chossn option two. 
K would how been easy for the MolMial GM to 
hook up with Puff Daddy, raid harold woifcout 
tapes for samples, employ some eoon4D4 » 'rtwi t 'a t 
rappers for street crsd, and wBtch the Beniatnins 
march on in. Medonne-meets Pijffy*fvieets noitoo* 
dtoco-meet»-th»V\Aj-Tar>g-Clan? You know the 
youth of America would be al over that sML 

Aa much ae ahe'a peiHbed to be pop^ 
shrawdeet buaineesMrantant Madonna has raraly 
takan the most dbeet loute to the banic Woridng 
devianee-phoMe nenee with the queer boys and 
girisof her Sax book was not exactly playing it safe. 
Hiera has to be a surar way of getting paid than 
creating a decade and a haifs worth of gay nightlte 
soundtradn. She's obviously made a few unpo|>u- 
lar cinematic clKNcee. So the only fsei option for 
the sole '80b Kwn sta thriving in 4ie '90s was to 
males the kind of leooid she puts on her boom 
bcK— a Mend of haunted singerftongwritor intio- 
specUon and beataawy aiedmnk: aowtioa that may 
not play InTopaka, If U2^ is any bidkiadon. 

In doing ao, Msdonna still puahes buttons. Just 
as she once sang that she wasn't sorry for sharing 
hareiotfef»ntaaiea.Medonnedoeanotapok) gl z e 
for turning invmd and emptaying the language 
she's learned while joumeying to ttie oentar of her 
still-firm chakras. On her new album, RayofUgta, 
she sings about karma, quotas mystics, chants 
Sanakitt as she wouM bi her yoga dasa, kisses 
emotionally stunted kivers good-bye, and croons a 
kiReby to daughter lAurdes as If her warble 
breathed butterfly kisses. Her brazen vulnerability 
is destined to t>e someone else's touchy-feely- 
trendy hogwash: Madonna has not lost her ability 
toerxlear and annoy, and in its digitized, navel-gazing 
YKf.HayafUght is Madonna's most radical, mask- 
fieework. 

The compsiatively sexless tunes take their time 
to generate heat, but the sonic bacchanalia crafted 
by William Orbit (and, on four tracks, by Massive 
Attack associate Marlus DeVries) is as propulsive 
as her newly bolstered vocal chops are controlled. 
Despite Ray of Lights aural hipness. Madonna 
asserts sincerity to the point of occasional— and 
affecting— awkwardness. When she sings to baby 
Lourdes, "You breathe new life into my broken 
heart," she turns each shamelessly sentimental syl- 
lable into the spine-tingly stuff of which sweet pop 
dreams are made. 

"If it looks like I just got out of bed," Madonna 
announces as she arrives at her neighborhood cof- 
fee shop without bodyguard, assistant, or publicist, 
"I did." She's dressed in a nondescript black knit 
shirt, black pants, and chipped black nail polish. 
Brown roots inches long lead to a tangled mess of 
brassy blond. At the end of the interview. Madonna 
politely refuses the reporter's request for a snap- 
shot. "Maybe next time when I don't lool< like an 
old sea hag," she suggests. Throughout the inter- 
view, she remains candid, but rarely does the club 



queen who would be king lapse into her infamous 
dis-intensive talk-show persona. She even tries to 
be kind about Yannl.Sometimea, I miss Hie oM 

Madonna.... 

Spin: Why make another album? Madonna: 
Why breathe? Because I kiva it Because I k>ve 
making musw. It's what I do. When I got this 
asngnment I wondered, "Wiatcan I possibly ask 
Madonna that hasn't been asked?" And then I 
thought "Muswl I'll ask her about music!" So, for 
starters, how was making Ray of Light different 
than making your th r cords?WM,niydaughlBr 
came to visit me every day inthealixflosothem 
were kMs of baby intamiptkma; thaf a now. MoeUy, 
though, I took a kst mora muateal ohanoas. I let 
VWIIam [OitiKI play Mad PrafBsaor. He comee tram 



B very experimental, cutHng-edge sort of piece— 
htfs not e trained muakdan, and I'm used to work- 
ing with daaaioeily trained muak;ians— but I knew 
thaf s wliere I wanted to go, so I took a tot mora 
risks. Oftentimes ttwcraetive process was frustrat- 
ing because I wasnt ueed to iC it took a tot kmger 
than usual to mahe this record. But I reeize now 
that I needed tliat time to get where I was going. 
Whaf s the songwriting process like between you 
and your collaboretora? MM, it happene dMIamitly 
ewiy time. In WIMem'a case, he wouM often give 
me tapes of snippets he was woridng on— eight-ber 
phraaea, 1 6-bar phiaaea, strippedHkwn verrione of 
wtwt you hear on Hw raooid. And rd Bstan to tliam 
over and OMT and it woiM juat inapire lyrics. I'd 
start writing a ttUe bit and then I'd go beckto 
WHiamandsay, "Okay, lef s expand on this musi- 
cal Idea.' And as we'd aocpand on tlie muafc;, I'd 
expand on the lyrics. That was true for nx>8t every- 
thing except for the album's last track, "Mer Girl.* I 
decided I would write a song to the music as given 
to me, and when William asked me if I wanted to 
do something with it, I said, "I want it just like it is, I 
vwantyouto put the tape up right now and I'm 
gonna sing to it." And I did it in one take. For 
"Frozen," a song I wrote with Pat Leonard, I was 
obsessed with ttie movie The Sheltering Sky 
end tliot wliole Mofoccanforelieetrail^upei^ 
romantic/man-carrying-the-woman-he-loves- 
across-the-desert vibe. So I told Pat that I wanted 
something with a tribal feel, something really lush 
and romantic. When he started pJaying some 
music, I just turned the DAT on and started free- 
associating and came up with the melody. How has 
your approach to vocals changed with this album? 
You seem to be going for a more European 
appr\i.:irh to sinriinq, <ilnios' :'^r"r,'*tr '^ss r:t)lk■)C)uial- 
l studied with a vocal coach for Evifa and I realized 
there was a whole piece of my voice I wasn't using. 
Before, I just believed I had a really limited range 
and was going to make the most of it. Then I start- 
ed studying with a coach. God bless her. My secret 
dream is to sing Italian art songs, so at the end of 
my lesson my teacher would let me sing Italian 
operetta. Maybe that affected me unconsciously. 
Ray of Light is a very soulful record, but it sounds 
nothing like coritornporan/ soul, a la fVlary J. Blige. 
Have your feelini).' .iro'it l.'v ' ultiirr- and black 
music changed? I don't think that a lot of soul 



searching is going on in soul music these days, so 
in that respect it's pretty disappointing and unin- 
spiring. There are definitely artists whom 1 respect 
and admire, but for the most part R&B is not what it 
used to be. Why do you think that is ''There seems 
to be a certain kind of formula that is getting over 
right now. No disrespect to Puff Daddy— he's a real 
pioneer in a lot of ways— but to constantly recycle 
other people's music is not very inspiring. You're 
just hearing things you've already l>eard before, h 
ma kes you want to sing atong but you're not really 
going to another piece with it As I was driving ewer 
her^ I wee Rataning to Hw ndto and there VMS this 
Slwie Wonder song. Wliera la aomebody who 
writea like Hwt now? If s so sad. I guess Babyface 
comee efoaest but I oonsMer his stuff nwre pop. I 
cent think of anybody w4w's as deep end as lay- 



erad as Slevie Wonder. Instead we got the cartoon 
veraton of IMs: being powerful, rich, and having 
beeutHid women. I don't think tliey era setting out 
to push the enwtope or take music to another lawal. 
Ifa about Intantton. What era they in it for? How 
have your intentnns dianged in making music? I 
'fsel a tot mora awara of the hifluence and tite 
impact I have on people. In tlie beginning of my 
cereer I just dki whatever I wanted to and if It mede 
me feel good. If it was fun, tfwt was cool. Now I faei 
ilka everything we do— the movies wa nuita, Una 
music, the stuff tttaf s on tslevisun— affects society 
in a potent way. 1 feel a aanae of leaponaMHty 
becauae my conaciouaneea has b ee n ra ise d and I 
would ilea to impart the w^dom I haws to others 
witiKNJt being corny or preachy. Do you feel you 
have been irresponsible before? lb a certain extent 
yee. But I guess 111 chalk that up to youth. Was 
there anything in particular tiiat you feel was irre- 
sponsible? I was guilty of buying into this culture 
that thrives on ripping other people up, and I regret 
that, I truly do. People always think that they have 
to humiliate and denigrate others in order to make 
themselves appear stronger or better or smarter or 
cooler, but in the end it has the opposite effect. I'm 
much more aware now, and when you're aware 
you have a responsibility. How have you come to 
this awareness? If s just a pracess, a process of 
asking questions, making mistakes, and being hurt. 
My daughter has liad a lot to do with it. Having a 
child and questioning my own mortality and feeling 
incredibly responsible for someone else's life and 
being aware of how my behavior affects her— you 
have to step back and realize that we all affect each 
other. You're one of the few celebrities who's 
grown u[5 in public in a [)f)sitivt: w^v Me and 
Michael Jackson [laughs]. Yeah, 1 guess I have. I 
look at pictures of myself 1 5 years ago or watch 
myself on television or read interviews and 1 think, 
"Who is that?" It's like looking at your high-school 
graduation picture and you sit there and go, "What 
a geek! Why did I have my hair like that?" So many 
of your contemporaries have hit the skids, and oven 
great talents like Prince, Michael Jackson, George 
Michael, U2, and R.E M, are not selling huge num- 
bers, are not getting the same respect they once 
did. You're still selliny ri'cords, still moving ahead 
creatively Wli v l it Everybody you mentioned 
is extremely talented, so I don't think it has to do 



''I like the Spice Girls. Euery time someone 
says something bad about them, I say, 'Hey, 
wait a minute, I Ojas a Spice Girl once'"" 
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with talent. It's a tricky life we lead. You really have 
to find that place of caring but not caring what peo- 
ple think. Where you are desirous of things and you 
want to be successful and you want to make music 
that reaches people but you also can detach your- 
self from it. That's really hard to do. How have you 
managed to do that? Well, getting the shit kicked 
out of me on a regular basis is a very humbling 
experience. From the very beginning of my career, 
people have been writing shit about me and saying, 
"She's a one-hit wonder, she'll disappear after a 
year." Maybe that's all been a good thing, because 
I've never felt like my shit didn't stink. 

You've created interesting work with all kinds of 
different people— from Babyface to William Orbit, 
from Shep Pettibone to David Foster— and I was 
wondering what you think you bring to the table? 
Angst! [Laughs] I don't know, a certain vulnerability 
and a certain strength. I feel like everybody I work 
with. I push them to another level. When I work 
with people who seem uptight, I open them up. I 
try to get them to go off the beaten path, to impro- 
vise and throw the rules out the window. When I 
work with somebody who's very chaotic and disor- 
ganized like William, then I have the opposite 
effect: I toe the line and become more focused. 
Crack the whip. William's a genius, but he's com- 
pletely disorganized. He told me that ho w i ii i 
really used to being around people. Exactly. It was a 
kind of a culture shock. We had lots of problems. 
Things went haywire and everyone got frustrated 
because we were working with samples and synth 
sounds and Pro Tools and not with live musicians, 
and shit would keep breaking down and nobody 
would know how to fix it. We'd be sitting there rely- 
ing on one machine, and I'd be thinking, "This is 
fucked." So we had lots of uphill battles. But we 
got through it. It must have been a real challenge; 
here you were, coming off of your voice lessons 
and Evita, and here's William, who's not known 'for 



working with voices at all. But that's the beauty of 
it. What I wanted was his sensibility, the textures, 
the really high-tech sounds. But William also works 
from a very melancholy place. I've been a big fan of 
his for years and I just knew our collaboration 
would be something beautiful. How do you pick 
who you're going to collaborate with? I'm sure you 
could have anyone you want. Well I could, but I 
always go for the cook in the kitchen [laughs). I like 
to work with people who take chances. Usually 
they're undiscovered, because once people are 



successful they don't like taking risks. But you've 
worked with Patrick Leonard all along. Yes. on 
songwriting. but not production. We write great 
songs together, but from the production point of 
view, the music that I listen to comes mostly from 
England and France, and there's a certain European 
sensibility that I couldn't have gotten from an 
American producer. Why is that? There's a greater 
acceptance of cutting-edge things there. That goes 
for fashion, film, music. There is a real competitive 
thing going on in England about who can be the 
most creative. In America, it's who can sell the 
most records, who can have the biggest box-office 
receipts. I'm much more inspired by the stuff com- 
ing out of Europe than I am out of America. Like 
wh(j ' Bjork, Everything but the Giri, Tricky and 
Marline. What about Bjork attracts you ' She's 
incredibly brave and she's got a real mischievous 
quality about her. I find her very compelling, really 
daring. How .nbout Evc-rything but the Girl? There's 
a plaintive quality to Tracey Thorn's voice that 1 real- 
ly respond to. And that song. "Missing"? I know 
they've played the shit out of it and I'm over it and 



everything, but it was such a brilliant song. Do you 
have any other current favorites? I was into the 
Verve until "Bitter Sweet Symphony" was played 
on the radio every two seconds. Let's see. there's 
this new group called Air. Their album is fierce. I 
always respond to songs that have a bittersweet- 
ness to them, something haunted, but with a really 
visceral groove to it. Have you heard the Stereo 
MCs remix of the Tricky song "Makes Me Wanna 
Die"? That is the bomb. I like to put that on in my 
car and play it so loud that my car is vibrating and 



you can see the doors bending out. Do you remem- 
ber saying in an interview that techno equals 
death? Yes. Do vou still believe that? To a certain 
extent. There was a type of techno I was listening 
to that had a real emotional void. But I think it's 
developed into something else and now there's 
feeling and warmth to it. You can attach it to 
humanity and before I couldn't. I couldn't feel any- 
thing. How do people like William Orbit or Marius 
DeVries bring warmth to a synthesizer or a 
machmr They don't; I do. They bring the cold, I 
bring the warmth [laughs]. Certain people are going 
to suggest that ever since you signed Prodigy to 
Maverick you've turned into this electronica-head. 
Veronica Electronica, thank you very much. My 
alter ego [laughs]. What do you think of Goldie? I 
tried to get him to work on one of the tracks from 
Ray of Light. Nellee Hooper played a bunch of eariy 
demos for him and he fell in love with "To Have and 
Not to Hold." We sent him the master tapes and he 
said he wanted to work on it by himself and then 
we never heard from him. Oh well. I guess he was 
busy. Fiona Apple? I love the way she sings. I'm 



"I'll neuer haue mainstream aooeptanoe, 
neuer. I mean, I'm an unujed miother. 
I''ue kissed girls in public ''' 



The Makirjq of Ray 




ay of Light began like all 
Madonna albums begin — 
■ •« with meetings between the 
singer and a songwriting collabo- 
rator. The first took 
place in May 1 997 with 
Kenny "Babyface" 
Edmonds, who 
cowrote and produced 
Madonna's biggest- 
selling single to date, 
1995's "Take a Bow." 

"We came up with 
a couple of songs we 
liked before she 
changed her idea 
<ibout the album's 
direction," remembers 
Babyface. "They had a 
'Take a Bow'-ish kind 
of vibe and Madonna 
didn't want, or need, to 
repeat herself ." 
(This wasn't the first time 
Madonna had ditched entire 
batches of completed songs. 
For '94's Bedtime Stones, she 
wrote a dozen tracks with Erotica 
cohort Shep Pettibone tn what the 
songwriter/producer calls a 
"Spinners style" before abandon- 



ing the project.) 

Madonna next turned to Rick 
Nowels, the producer/tunesmtth 
specializing in female pop/dance 
divas (Celine Dion, Anita Baker. 
Stevie Nicks). The summit sug- 
gested nothing of the album's 
future electronic direction, but it 
did yield constructive results — 
seven songs in nine days. Three 
of those collaborations. "The 
Power of Goodbye," "To Have and 
Not to Hold," and "Little Star," 
appear on Ray of Light consecu- 
tively near the album's end, form- 
ing its emotional core. 

"A lot of what it means to be a 
good songwriting partner for 
Madonna is to have her be com- 
fortable sitting in a room with you 
so she's free to bring out what 
she has," says Nowels. "I was 
there to give her some chords, 
accompany her muse, and get 
out of the way." 

After Nowels, Madonna 
reunited with her longtime collab- 
orator Pat Leonard, who has 
cowntten and/or coproduced 
many of Madonna's greatest and 
most substantial hits since 1986, 



including "Live to Tell," "Open 
Your Heart," "La Isia Bonita," 
"Like a Prayer." and "Cherish." 
But unlike those hits, which he 
and Madonna produced together. 
Leonard's songwriting contribu- 
tions Xo Ray of Ught —the single 
"Frozen," "Skin," "Nothing Really 
Matters." "Sky Fits Heaven" - 
were accompanied by much less 
of his studio input. "Pat's produc- 
tion would have lent the songs 
more of a Peter Gabriel vibe," 
says Madonna, "and that's not 
where I was looking to go." 

Instead, Madonna took her 
Leonard collaborations and 
rearranged them in the studio 
with William Orbit, the producer/ 
re mixer/label -owner/recording 
artist who's been blending under- 




ground grooves with pop since 
the mid-'80s and is now acknowl- 
edged as an electronica pioneer. 

"I'd never worked in a place 
(New York's Hit Facloryl where 
the walls are covered with the 
artist's Gold and Platinum 
records," Orbit confesses. "When 
we first started and she'd want 
me to create on the spot, I would 
freeze up. Madonna's very hands- 
on. and that was a challenge for 
me. I usually keep the artist away. 
And there was a lot of pressure 
from the outside— way, way more 
than I had ever dealt with, There 
are a lot of people depending on 
Madonna to maintain their liveli- 
hood and maybe they're not dri- 
ven by the same artistic impulses 
as she is." 

The recording of Ray of Light 
was completed over a four-and- 
a-half-monlh period, the longest 
ever for a singer who likes to 
keep her artistic process sponta- 
neous, focused, and fast. Most 
of the time there were only four 
people in the studio — Orbit. 
Madonna, engineer Pat 
McCarthy (slated to produce the 
next R.E.M. album), and his 
assistant engineer Matt Silva — 
together with mountains of 
machinery. Orbit brought literally 



a ton of his own equipment and 
provided nearly all of the Instru- 
mentation, including guitar ("my 
fingers were so soft they would 
bleed," he recalls). With her range 
expanded and her confidence 
increased by UerEvita voice 
coaching. Madonna's vocals 
came rather easily compared to 
the hours upon weeks upon 
months spent on the instrumen- 
tation. Many of the vocal tracks 
were laid down in one take, says 
Orbit, with minor patches to rere- 
cord bits that didn't work the first 
time. "A few notes are missed 
here and there, but the vocals 
have the right impact and that's 
much more important " 

Despite the pressures of tend- 
ing to a superstar artist, says 
Orbit, the collaboration between 
the two was thoroughly reward- 
ing, if a bit drarning (synth pro- 
grammer Marius DeVries was 
brought in near the project's con- 
clusion to add some finishing 
touches and a jolt of energy). "I 
hadn't been so inspired in a long 
time." says Orbit of the Maddy 
experience. "She's precise and 
definite, and her hearing Is laser- 
guided. If she wasn't a pop star 
she could be a great producer. 
She genuinely loves music." B.W. 
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DON'T YOU 
KE THE SAME 
MISTAKE! 




two for me. none for you 



attracted to the dark and she's so dark. The Spice 
Girls? I like them. I know I'm not supposed to. 
Every time someone says something bad about 
them, I say, "Hey. wait a minute, I was a Spice Girl 
once." How do you feel about New Age music? 
Like what? Like Yanni. It's kind of like the way I feel 
about beige carpeting. It's okay, but I don't want it 
in my house. Do you consider contemporary artists 
like Bjork and Everything but the Girl your peers? 
Well, their music inspires me. Does that make 
someone my peer? I don't know who my peers are, 
to tell you the taith. I know it's not Garth Brooks 
[laughs]. I know I fall into the superstar category, 
but I don't feel an affinity with any other music 
superstars. I'm too left-of-center. I'll never have 
mainstream acceptance, never. I've had moments 
of it, fleeting moments, but I don't think my sensi- 
bilities are palatable to the mainstream. I mean, I'm 
an unwed mother. I've kissed girls in public. 

I was playing your back catalog, and it occurred to 
me that you've written some of your best records in 
the aftermath of painful relationships. Like a Prayer 
was post- Sean, Erotica was post-Warren. Is per- 
forming those songs more difficult than performing 
the frothier stuff? No, it feels good. I mean, I feel sad 
when I'm doing it, but I'm reveling in the sadness. 
I'm a drama queen! Melancholy and sadness are 
great muck to roll around in. One of the saddest 
songs on the album is "The Power of Goodbye." 
Are you any better at breakups these days? Oh no. 
I suck every time! I'm the worst. I don't want to say 
good-bye to anyone. That's so boring. Why can't I 
have all of my lovers for the rest of my life? Was 



Ray of Light made during your breakup? Which 
one? [Laughs] With Carlos Leon? Part of it, yes. But 
there are songs on Ray of Light where I am talking 
about somebody who hurt me and it's not about 
Carlos. I draw from my past and my present and 
things that haven't even happened to me. But I'm 
sure they will. How have your relationships with 
men changed over the years? I think I'm a lot less 
selfish than I used to be. I'm more willing to say I'm 
sorry, to give in. Before, even if I knew that I fucked 
up or I was a shit, I still wouldn't say it. I just couldn't. 
Do you still fall in love easily? Yeah. It's pathetic. Do 
you think you make the same mistakes over and 
over? Uh-huh. That can be a scary thing to figure 
out. Oh, well. Let's not examine my personal life 
too much. Well, this new album is so much more 
personal, so I want - Is it? I think so, don't you? But 
my other albums were personal, too. Bedtime Sto- 
ries was personal, believe me. Erotica was person- 
al. Maybe I'm a better writer now. I hope so. I think 
on my last few records I've been operating from a 
place of anger and frustration and bitterness and 
feeling like a victim and being very defensive. I 
don't feel that way right now. Have you accepted 
the fact that you can't create a lover as you would 
anything else in your life? Well, actually, it's all the 
same. The best creations are things that you allow 
to sort of be, that you accept, that you're not afraid 
of. that you want to embrace. You can't force a per- 
fect lover any more than you could force a song or a 
poem. Someone said to me that there's a parallel 
between your album and Sandra Bernhard's new 
one-woman show, that they both involve "aging 
careerist divas and their self-analytical dreams." 



We're all aging, honey, is all I have to say. I have a 
career and I am analyzing myself, so I don't consid- 
er it an insult. I'm just facing my life. Arc you seeing 
a therapist these days? I am. Sure. But I would also 
say that reading Autobiograpfiy of a Yogi was just as 
influential as a week's worth of shrink sessions. 
With songs like "Shanti/Ashtangi" and "Sky Fits 
Heaven." you're being very up-front about your 
interest in Eastern spintuality. What's your spiritual 
life like? I feel that talking about it trivializes it. 
[Deep breath] I've been studying the Cabala, which 
is the mystical interpretation of the Torah. I've stud- 
ied Buddhism and Hinduism and I've been practic- 
ing yoga and obviously I know a lot about Catholi- 
cism. There are indisputable truths that connect all 
of them, and I find that very comforting and kind. 
My spiritual journey is to be open to everything. Pay 
attention to what makes sense, be absort)ed. For 
me. yoga is the closest thing to our real nature. 
When did you turn to yoga? When I gave birth to 
my daughter I had a cesarean, and I couldn't go 
back to working out the way I used to. A friend 
turned me on to yoga and I went through several 
teachers until I found the kind I like, Ashtanga yoga. 
When I first started, I couldn't do any of the poses. I 
used to call the balancing positions "the humiliation 
positions." I just kept falling and falling. Then little 
by little I got there, but as soon as you figure some- 
thing out. there's something a lot harder you've got 
to go to next. It's actually a good metaphorfor life. • 

For Mador^na soundclips and liriks to previous 
articles in Spin, log on to SPINonline at keyword: 
Spmon AOL 




12 Angry Rauers 

Maclonna''£ ©lectronica 
makeouer is tried in the 
People's Court 

Spin recently selected a jury to judge Ray of 
Ught's credibility as cutting-edge club music. 
Instead of the traditional 1 2, our vox populi is 
a baker's dozen of 13 — matching the number 
of tracks on Ray of Light and chiming with 
Madonna's latest obsession, the Cabala (Jew- 
ish mystical numerology in which 1 3 is a lucky 
numtier). Sequestered at Temple Records, 
downtown Manhattan's shrine for under- 
ground dance vinyl, our jurors— rave kids, 
techno punsts, and devout Madonna-philes— 
discussed several of the album's tracks. Court 
forewoman: Victoria DeSilverio 

1 3 Jurors and their musical biases 



1 1 Grant. 22 


techstep jungle 


Simon & Garf unkel 


8|Piya,13 


2 1 Kristen. 22 


Marcy Playground 


Portishead 


9|Jen,17 


3 1 Frank, 24 


Chester Copperpol 


Madonna 


10|Tye.22 


4 1 Mike. 28 


Curve, ConwCtean 


l»le«. Alex Cortex 


11|Toby.20 


5 1 Rebecca. 24 


DJ Funk. Bad Boy Bill 


Christian Vogel 


12! Lee, 26 


61 Evan. 25 


Meat Beat Manifesto 


Jeff Mills: Mike, Ink. 


13|Joe.23 


7|Kei. 19 


Chicago house 



Droiur^ed World 
(akd Substitute for Loue]"" 

Grant: It's music you listen to white you 
have tea. 

Kristen: Wallpaper. 

Lee: Background music like you hear in 
a restaurant. 

■'Sujim'*'; "Rau of Light" 

Joe: TTie production is solid, but it's dat- 
ed and cheesy. The acid lines, the progres- 
sions, the modulation are all very basic. 

Evan: There are sparse drum'n'bass ele- 
ments — like breakbeats with a tight snare 
pattern — but they aren't integral to the 
sound. They're just sort of signifiers to 
say "drum'n'bass is happening here." 

Toby: It's pretty nice, for Madonna. But 
in terms of techno, it's no good. 

Tye: I like what Madonna has done in 
the past. This is techno by numbers — put 
a break here, an acid line there, and write 
a pop song over it. She's trying to pass It 
off as something new and it's not. Any- 
one who knows what's really going on is 
going to dismiss this as commercial crap. 

Frank: I think this is good. It is ground- 
breaking iorher. I am not a big techno 
fan — but this will probably get me curi- 
ous about techno. It's what Madonna 
does best— take something and amplify 
its audience. 

Grant: It's neither here nor there. I'm 
not offended because I didn't expect her 



to come out with some insane ground- 
breaking thing. 

Jen: She should just stick to doing 
what she does .She's Madonna . Th is 
trance nonsense in the background isn't 
going to make the younger audience 
think, "Oh, Madonna is so great now." 
Not to be juvenile but I think it's hard- 
core lame. 

Joe: Everybody has a problem with it, 
but maybe this is what she likes. She 
doesn't have to impress anyone. She has 
the world at her fingertips. Maybe every- 
one is looking at it with a jaded point of 
view. It's a really good pop record. 

Ptya: With a name like "Skin," it should 
be about disease — something really 
disgusting. But it's like, 'Touch me, love 
me." Gag. Choke. But it's not nice to bash 
her all of the time. We should remember 
what she stands for— Marilyn Monroe 
but with an attitude, who fights back 
and who isn't going to commit suicide. 
She's inspirational. I was into the crotch- 
grabbing, "Watch me swreat!" masturtsat- 
ing-on-stage thing— that was cool. 

''Shanti/^shtangi" 

Rebecca: It's like Indian house music. 
A going back to Goa song. 

Piya: It's horrible. It's abuse. "Shanti" 
means peace and she's saying it with a 



really bad accent. I don't speak Hindi, but 
she is killing my culture. 

Rank: Madonna is the best borrower in 
the business— that Is her talent. She 
always makes it interesting. I enjoy this 
track because it makes me feel creepy. 

Mike: I really don't think techno was 
meant to have words. When you add 
them, it takes away from the music. 

"Frozen" 

Tye: "Frozen" works because it flows— 
the music and the vocals. It's a good 
choice for a single. 

"The Poujer of Goodbye" 
Rebecca: Enyal 

^'Little Star" 

Kei: She's a great entertainer. 

Jen: This is putting me to sleep faster 
than a bottle of NyQuil. I'm dozing 
right now. 

Tye: You can't look at it as a techno 
record. If you look at it as a pop record, it 
is more interesting than Hanson and 
other Top 40 stuff. 

Frank: Fuck techno! If you approach it 
that way, you'll hate it. Enjoy it for what it 
is. It's a very meditative album — probably 
her most personal work. She is defying 
her old formulas. It's a risk and It may 
backfire, but I'm still glad that she feels 
confident enough to try it. I give her 
credit— she's still making the music she 
wants. 

Toby: Go, Madonna! ' 

Frank: A couple of years ago people 
said that she would become an Adult 
Contemporary artist. She's defied them 
all and I give her credit. Kudos. • 
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One-Hit 
Wonderland 



They came, they conquered, they tubthumped, they 
became trivia. Dane Dark salutes the disposable heroes 
of modern-rock radio 



Alternative movements like 
to sneer at the popocracy: 
Alts consider themselves 
connoisseurs who have 
seen through the tyranny 
of the cassingle, who understand 
how each little unit is an opiate of the 
masses, destined to be tossed from 
the window of a Ford Escort after a 
three-day buzz. The cool kids are 
always at home with their albums, 
living high on the brow, celebrating 
artistry and depth and crap like that. 
But movements make masses, 



and masses move markets, and pret- 
ty soon the markets move back. So it 
goes that every flourishing scene's 
appetite for consumption outraces 
the canon of its founding geniuses, 
and we go staggering off into the 
night looking for a new fix. And it 
sounds like love and it feels like lust 
and it looks like that same cassingle. 
We bitch and moan, but we do not 
hesitate. Everybody wants to get 
high on the new thing. 

High times are here again. Just as 
the shock waves of the punk/new 



wave explosion loosed an unprece- 
dented crop of disposable drama- 
rama on the radio in the early 1 980s, 
band after band is arriving to dance 
on the grave of indie/grunge/alt-rock 
and lay claim to three minutes of 
fame. Sure Smash Mouth may think 
they have a long hit-making career 
ahead of them— tell it to Tommy 
Tutone and Wall of Voodoo and 
countless other hopefuls who deliv- 
ered accidental epiphanies like 
so much junk mail. History will 
remember the follow-up to 



Tubthumping" the same way it 
recalls what Gutenberg typeset after 
the Bible. 

Here's a personal tour of 42 songs 
that made my moments count, 
counted for nothing, and left history 
through the side door— two decades 
worth of proven one-hit wonders and 
a few songs by bands just now pric- 
ing homes in one-hit wonderland. 
But each and every one promises 
that if we open our hearts and lower 
our brows, there's a "Macarena" out 
there for everyone. 




"HY SHARONn"1979 

Chann:set the recipe forthe 
one-tiitter: pretty pop per- 
suasion swathed in new 
wave nyah-nyah Fatal 
Raw: fear that title refers to 
frontman Doug Fieger's love 
pump fuels national back- 
lasft; song banned in several 
markets Magic Moment: 
"Weird Ar Vankovic parody 
"My Bologna" 



MEN WITHOUT HftTS 



"SAFETV DANCE" 1983 
Charm: definitrve disaffect- 
ed dance-punk: "And you 
can act real rude and totally 
removed and I can act like 
an imbecile" Fatal Raw: 
Other songs on the album 
actually elegant and 
thoughtful. Dohl Magic 
Moment: Renaissance 
Faire-dwarf extravaganza 
video provided rare insight 
into Canadian humor. 



"CARS" I9B0 Charm: Origt- 
nated frozen electro -groove 
bummerfunk: I'm autistic, 
you're autistic, let's dance! 
Fatal Flaw: ill-timed critique 
of automobiles as source of 
postindustrial alienation just 
as computers blew up 
Magic Moment: Numan 
nowffies airplanes. 



"NEUEH SAY NEUER" 
1981 Charm. "I mightlike 
you better if we slept togeth- 
er": The grotesque confu- 
sions of sexual desire never 
sounded so good. Fatal 
Flaw: Video killed the over- 
weight radio star Magic 
Moment: Singer Debora 
lyall's second lite as a fetish 
item for feministacademtcs 



"I HELT HITH VOU" 
1982 Charm: the sweetest 
promise the radio ever 
made, from the Energizer 
Bunny of one-hitters Fatal 
Flaw: "Mmm mmm mmm" 
lyrics a recipe for solo 
hitsville~see Crash Test 
Dummies, Hanson Magic 
Moment: plays as Nicolas 
Cage flees the prom (and 
gets the babe) in Valley Girl 



"JOHNNY ftRE VOU 
QUEER" 1982 Charm: Echt- 
homocore with a bang-bang 
beat Fatal Raw: See fellow 
solo-hitter Jill Sobule's ~l 
Kissed a Girni995). Magic 
Moment: once again, the 
l/aWeyG/r/ soundtrack 
smash palace (see also 
Plimsouls' "A Million Miles 
Away') 



"I KNOH HHAT BOVS 
LIKE" 1982 Charm a funky 
off-key woman celebrating 
what an excellent dick she is 
Fatal Raw: Most of these 
'Waitresses" are men. 
Magic Moment: 'Nyah. 
nyah, nyah, nyah, nyah— 
boys like me" becomes 
school-yard chant still inspir- 
ing brats like Shampoo and 
Lit' Kim 



"I HANT CANDY" 1982 

Charm: sugar-frosted teeny- 
bopper punkabilly. when 
Green Day were still in dia- 
pers Fatal Raw: They were 
jungle before jungle was 
cool. Magic Moment: 
Rumors flew that singer 
Annabella was Malcolm 
McLaren's pubescent para- 
mour Isadly untrue). 






"99 LUFTBALL0MS"1984 

Charm: Cold War letter- 
jacket synth-bass disco 
apocalypse. German style 
Fatal Flaw: 'Luft' does not 
mean "red." Magic 
Moment songbird's charm- 
ingly phonetic pronunciation 
of "superhero" and "Captain 
Kirk" 



"HALKIN6 ON SUN- 
SHINE" 198S Charm: "Love 
Is the Drug' for bizarro, 
irony-free universe Fatal 
Flaw: picked wrong year to 
be untelegenic Bangles 
Magic Moment Make that 
Anita and the Waves: Song 
became an orange juice 
commercial jingle. 



"ROCK HE AHADEUS" 

1986 Charm: Euro-hip-hop 
with an eye on history and a 
pocketful of freaktonite; first 
rap song to hit No. 1 State- 
side Fatal Flaw: "American 
Edit' was in German. Magic 
Moment: The Simpsons par- 
ody the song as "Or Zaius' 
in faux musical Stop the 
Planet of the Apes. 



DMID flND DflUID 



"KELCOHE TO THE 
BOOHTOHN'MSSe Charm: 

Hollywood blues as shim- 
mery and spectral as a mir- 
ror on a table in a darkened 
room Fatal Raw: Nexttime, 
find at least one David who 
can sing. Magic Moment 
David Baerwald cowrote 
majority of Sheryl Crow's 
debut — who says lightning 
never strikes twice? 



"KISS" 1988 Charm: "I just 
want your extra time...' 
Fatal Flaw: ...and your 
kitsch. Magic Moment 
Repeat embrace of Vegas 
nightclub aesthetic leads to 
loungecore; confused Tom 
Jones continues to attempt 
ModRock records. 



"HIPPVCHICK" »990 

Charm: iconic triumph of the 
sampler over the guitar — 
and better than the Smiths 
song {"How Soon Is Now') it 
bit to death Fatal Raw: 
Mocking your core audience 
seems clever, but makes for 
bad long-term investment 
Magic Moment attempted 
to have Smiths guitarist 
Johnny Marr arrested when 
he tried to join them onstage 
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DEEE-LITE 



"GROOUE IS IN THE 
HEART" 1991 Channa 
personslitv party on the 
dance floor, crashed by 
Q-Tip and Bootsy Collins 
Fittiil Flaw: later traded hap- 
py-beat hedonistic proto- 
trip-hop for social-program 
bop (see "Had a Dream I 
Wa$ Falling Through the 
Ozone Layer') Magic 
Moment: Lady Miss Krer 
obviously a huge fashion 
influence on Spice Girls 





"THERE SHE GOES" 
1991 Charm: the last gleam- 
ing of romantic innocence... 
Fatal Flaw: ...before every- 
thing smelled like teen spirit 
Magic Moment: RIAA votes 
to ban A-A-A-A rtryme 
scheme. 
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"JUHP AROUND" 1992 

Charm: White Riot: the 
Brain-Damaged Years Fatal 
Flaw: Yahoo fan base either 
discovered actual hip-hop 
or sobered up. Magic 
Moment: pay-per-view 
wrestling match with Kriss 
Kross over rights to 'jump- 
ing' concept 




"OANN I NISH I HAS 
YOUR LOUER" 1992 
Charm: sexiest song ever 
written by anyone who isn't 
Prince Fatal Flaw: spenttoo 
much time pampering her 
inner Enya Magic Moment: 
WhatisLilith Fair but a 
Sophie Hawkins tritHite? 



"PUSH TH' LITTLE 
DAISIES" 1993 Charm: 
psycho-naive mumbling 
over Captain and Tennille 
keyboard riff Fatal Flaw: 
They Might Be Annoying: 
the world didn't need 
another wiseacre duo 
Magic Moment: sounded 
even better when sung by 
Beavis & Butt-head 




"FAR BEHIND" 1994 
Charm: Whsfs the worst 
song ttiat ever made you 
cry? Fatal Flaw: 35 weeks 
on charts might have over- 
saturated market for future 
product Magic Moment: 
saved Maverick Records for 
Alanis and Prodigy, Invented 
teeny-grunge for Bush 



CRASH TEST OUHHIES 



"HHH HNN NNN NNM" 

1994 Charm: ModRock nap- 
time lullaby that put you to 
sleep even faster tfian those 
Benedictine Monks Fatal 
Flaw: tf you're not Barry 
White, basso voices just 
don't sell. Magic Moment: 
Covered the Replacements' 
'Unsatisfied'; stoned by 
angry flannel-wearing mob. 
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"CREEP" 1994 Charm: one- 
upped Kurt's curdled-cream 
self-loathing vocalistics and 
drowned Beck's irony in a 
river of emo Fatal Raw: 
abandoned hit-making to 
perfect COR format (Critic 
Oriented Rock) Magic 
Moment: Spin's Band of the 
Year '97, in which they ware 
a nohft wonder 




**CANN0NBALL"1994 

Charm: a sonically massive 
guttar'n'drums cattiarsis 
that makes you drive too fast 
Fatal Flaw: Kelley Deal gets 
heroin in the mail; all I get is 
the bong in the reggae song. 
Magic Moment'' Sudden 
breakup left a nation of 
cultists awaiting a reunion: 
no way would that suck. 




"STAY (I HISSED YDU)" 

1994 Charm: Pop music 
Rocky. Loeb hit No.1 without 
a record contract Fatal 
Flaw: breathy, sensitive 
guitar-giri pop, but not from 
Boston, therefore violating 
various trade agreements 
Magic Momenl: A cultural 
turning point Massive suc- 
cess and 'Modem Rock" 
classification finally 
revealed "attemative" 
meant nothing. 




"GIRL, YOU'LL BE A 
HOHAN SOON" 1994 

Ch»rm Neil Diamond cov- 
er's placement in PuipFic- 
tro/T takes astonishingly 
creepy song over the top. 
Fntn! Flaw band's grftfor 
martint-rockin' beats under- 
exploited on return to 
rockville Magic Moment: 
microgenre created when 
UmaThurman joins In Neil 
Diamond karaoke in Baau^- 
ful Girls 




"LOSER" 1994 Charm: 
goofily named artist plastic- 
toy production, and stoopid 
comedy second -fiddling to a 
churiish sing-along chorus 
with a multilingual hook Fatal 
Flaw None; the hits just keep 
coming even though they're 
not supposed to. Magic 
Momenl defines the High 
Modem Novelty Era. 



"BIZARRE LOUE 
TRIANGLE" 1994 Charm: 
Hilariously sappy New Order 
cover, if you missed the 
joke, you probably missed 
the original and thought 
these kids could write. Fatal 
Flaw: 'You Light Up My Life 
(In a Mildly Kinky Way)' 
Magic Moment: Aussie con- 
fusion run amok: went from 
New Order to covering Dolly 
Parton in less than a year 




"HERE ft NOH" 1995 

Charm after-the-fact tri- 
umph of Boston Rock City 
jangle-femme sound 
Fatal Flaw: all other songs 
just this side of compe- 
tent — with titles like 'Acid 
Jed' Magic Momenl: the 
only song on the Melrose 
Piece soundtrack loud 
enough to drown out the 
dialogue 
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"SANTA H0NICA"1995 

Charm: power-chord pathos 
nonpareil: Baba O'Riley 
walks out of the teenage 
wasteland covered in track 
marks. Fatal Raw: Creepy 
biz-boy Art Alexakis hasn't 
yet realized no one will 
remember any other hit but 
this one. Magic Moment: 

Bleached hair/black goatee 
look becomes symbol of 
att-corporate. 



"SHE DON'T USE 
JELLY" 1995 Charm: Okla- 
homa City's gift to one-hit 
history: three chords and 
the rhyme for "orange" 
Fatal Flaw: other sample 
song title: "Put the Water- 
bug in the Policeman's Ear" 
Magic Moment: Weeks 
after performing song on 
Beverty Hills 902Wep\sotie. 
Oklahoma City bombed— 
coincidence? 



"PEPPER" 1996 Charm: 
unsentimentalized ode to a 
fucked-up youth delivered 
vwth dry-ice drollery Fatal 
Flaw world didn't need 
another '88 Lines About 44 
Women' Magic Moment: 
made the Surfers' cadre of 
hipster fans feel vindicated 
and betrayed at the same 
time 



"RADIATION UIBE" 1997 
Charm: catchiest chorus 
ever written, not including 
"Right Back Where We 
Started From' Fatal Flaw: 
Schizophrenic verse 
words — not bad meaning 
good, but bad meaning what 
the hell is he talking about? 
Magic Moment Main 
genius/industry hack Adam 
Schlesinger also wrote 
"That Thing You Do." 
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"LOUEFOOL." 1997 Charm: 
Lead singer basically Bj6ri( 
without the baggage Fatal 
Flaw: Not as enchanting as 
real Swedish pop. Roxette, 
we missyoul Magic 
Moment used as theme 
music for dippy Quinn in an 
episode of Daria (supercool 
Daria got PJ Harvey) 



"YOUR MOHAN" 1997 
Charm: an A> '83 electropop 
simulation with a synth-lilt 
from a Casio in a kilt Fatal 
Raw: Would have to rumble 
for market share vtrith wiz- 
ened sacred cows Pet Shop 
Boys; this town ain't white 
enough forall of them. 
Magic Moment: "So much 
for your highbrow Marxist 
ways" becomes popular 
put-down. 



"BITCH" 1997 Charm: 
allowed repressed office 
workers to use the word 
'bitch' freely for three 
weeks Fatal Raw: I'm a 
bitch, I'm a loser, I'm a creep, 
I'm a formula. I've got one 
hand in my pocket and ttie 
other one in everyone else's 
catalog. Magic Moment: 
Press packet claims she's 
30; old acquaintances claim 
she's pushing 40. 



"LEGEND OF ft COHGIRL" 
1997 Charm: Sunshine 
superwoman riding the 
range in flashdance ass 
pants and a Mellow Gold 
tape — who cares where 
all the cowboys went? 
Fatal Flaw: three words: 
Studio Composition major 
Magic Moment: down with 
Coolio, BjSrk, and Perry Far- 
rell in the tree-positive coif- 
fure posse 



"OREfiM" 1997 Charm: 
goofily named artist, living- 
room production, and 
stoopid philosophy all sec- 
ond-fiddling to a churlish 
sitar'n'bagpipes Beatles rip 
(see Beck) Fatal Flaw: got 
in touch with inner Brian 
Wilson a little too early 
Magic Moment: dedicates 
album 'to the universe for 
existence'; shrink forbids 
him from doing interviews 




"TUBTHUMPIHG" 1997 
Charm: drinking song per- 
fect for fraternity brothers 
who feel pretty cool hoisting 
a pint with an anarchist 
punk collective. Fatal Flaw: 
Frats realize that with only 
minor by-law changes, they 
can claim to be anarchist 
punk collectives themse^es. 
Magic Moment Lead politi- 
co wears 0NE-HfTWDND£H 

T-stiirtonthe Tonight Show. 



"X-FILES THEME" 
(REHIX)1997 Charm: 
outcharted "Macarena' In 
France; sounds like a crack- 
head Angelo Badatamenti. 
Fatal Flaw: He remixed a 
whistling TV theme song — 
wtiat exactly did he hope to 
happen next? Magic 
Moment: Original 12-inch 
pressing ends up the most 
valuable barter item on the 
Internet 



"SUGdR CfiNE" 1998 
Charm: Ravespeak, slack 
rapping, toasting interiude, 
juju guitar line, Zapp sample, 
killer AM chorus, and a 
salute to Herman's Hermits 
rolled into one. Not actually 
about sugar. Fatal Raw: 
probably about Shaun Ryder 
Magic Moment Video fea- 
tures preschool hip-hop vix- 
ens with JonBenet Ramsey 
flava. 



"SENI-CHARHED LIFE" 
1997 Charm: "MMMBop' 
channeledthrough Ian Dury 
and the Spin Doctors; most 
uplifting song about slacker 
ennui since untimely death 
of Paul Westerberg's career 
Fatal Flaw: You can only 
hate yourself for loving this 
for so long. Magic Moment: 
Stephan Jenkins is allegedly 
secret auteur of Beverly 
Hills 902 Wthems song 









MONKEYS MRRCY PLBYGROUND 



"SEX AND CANDY" 1998 
Charm: slacker ennui for 
those who consider Third 
Eye Blind too 'edgy' Fatal 
Raw: Being boring about 
the two best things humans 
have going; John Wozniak 
claims he's hadtoo much 
caffeine, but sings like he's 
half asleep. Magic II 
absolutely none 
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Forget Brit pop, forget electronics- 
Big Beat is the Next Big Thing. 
Tony Marcus discouers Luhy this 
English sound is uniting hip-hoppers, 
punk rockers, and pill-poppers 
F'hotographs by Jake Curtis 



Spin control: Not man 
Cook looks nsknnce at the 
mayhem he's incited. 



ou can tell as much about a 
dance scene from the atmosphere in the club's toilets as on 
its dance floors. To walk into the men's room of the Big Beat 
Boutique in Brighton, England, is to enter a house of luna- 
cy. For a start, there are just as many girls here as guys, all 
waiting to get into the sole cubicle. Every time someone 
leaves, there's a spontaneous cheer from the massive line. 
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as if they're all attending some kind of sporting 
event. Tliere's also a camera crew— who appear 
to be completely blasted on Ecstasy, red-faced 
and sweaty — filming a boy who's break- 
dancing in front of the sink. 

"All you fucking men should get out of here 
and leave the loo to the ladies." snarls an 
attractive but definitely trashed-out-of-her-box 
girl. "That's great, love," beams the camera- 
man. "Can you say that again so we can film 
you?" Meanwhile, the boy next to me at the uri- 
nal has got problems: Both his hands are occu- 
pied holding a cigarette and a bottle of lager. 
The girl beside him helps out by unzipping his 
fly. "That's it, darling," he purrs. "Now if you can 
just roll back myforeskln." He starts to urinate 
Shegiggles. "Thanks," he sighs,"that's lovely." 

The Boutique's dance floor is pretty 
unzipped too — a typically unclassifiable 
Brighton crowd of art students, S&M devotees, 
ravers, mods, and queers, all buzzing on 
diverse cocktails of drink and drugs. The crowd 
rings DJ Norman Cook in a halo of wasted 
human energy. Cook— better known as Fatboy 
Slim— is also "off his tits," having knocked 
back a naughty pill of Ecstasy just before going 
onstage. Stopping a record to scratch a single 
beat in and out of a rising sonic storm. Cook 
doles out euphoria with just a flick of his slen- 
der fingers. The noise is incredible, something 
akin to AC/DC at their most tumultuous, but 
freeze-framed — the DJ cutting and retriggering 
the power chord to end all worlds. To a chorus 
of teen-screams. Cook gives his audience the 
rave'n'roll rush they crave. He cuts the big beat 



Beats working: Skint 
Records boss Damian Hofns 
IS giddy with delight following 



in and out, in and out, then releases it to ram- 
page through the speakers. And everyone goes 
absolutely bonkers. 



•••• J/producer Norman 
Cook is currently the cool ruler of Big Beat. Pio 
neered by the Chemical Brothers, Big Beat's 
mix'n'blend of hip-hop breakbeats, rock riffs, 
and techno noise is blaring out of the radio and 
gnawing its way into the charts. In its home- 
land. Big Beat is being hyped by the English 
music press and record industry as the Next 
Big Thing after Britpop, while in America it's 
already made its way onto MTV, both as Buzz 
Bin videos and as irresistibly peppy back- 
ground music. Chemicals sound-alikes the Pro 
pellerheads have been signed by DreamWorks 
for a reportedly Prodigy-size figure (see sidebar, 
page 88). And leading Big Beat label Skint has 
just inked a multimillion-dollar deal with Sony. 

Where Britpop's foundations are whiter- 
than-white '60s pop. Big Beat's roots are a con- 
fused tangle of techno, jungle, punk, funk, and 
heavy metal. Unlike electronica's deliberately 
faceless underground producers, though. Big 




Beat artists have embraced Britpop's doctrine 
of stardom-at-all-costs; they like to play live and 
love to talk about their drink-and-druggy 
exploits to the music press. And "the kids" lap 
it up. Big Beat appeals to ravers, because it's 
compatible with taking illegal stimulants and 
dancing like a maniac. But it also appeals to 
rockers: They can scour the music press for 
tales of hell-raising mayhem, a la Oasis, and 
unlike techstep jungle or speed garage. Big 
Beat doesn't sound avant-garde or alienating or 
"too black." In fact, it's as familiar as your most 
dog-eared albums: a pirate raid on pop history, 
a grand audio theft that ransacks the most 
tried-and-tested licks from Lee Perry. Grand- 
master Flash. Led Zeppelin, and Edwin Starr. 

"Today's forward-looking music is about 
plunder," declares Chemical Brother Ed 
Simons. The Chemicals' entire career has been 
a massive extravaganza of piracy, whose booty 
includes hip-hop's block-party breakbeats, jun- 
gle's complex rhythm-programming, and acid 
_ house's hypnotic bass rifts. Even tlieir original 
name, the Dust Brothers, was stolen outright 
from the American production duo behind the 
Beastie Boys' Paul's Boutique and Beck's 
Odelay. The Chems' spirit of shameless thievery 
informs everything about Big Beat, even though 
Simons and partner Tom Rowlands now 
distance themselves from their bastard child, 
preferring to consider themselves "mature" 
album artists closer in spirit to psychedelic 



rock. "My problem with Big Beat records is that 
everything's done for the DJ, " complains Simons. 
"It's all huge drops and builds, whereas a good 
record should groove a bit more." 
Simons has unwittingly put his finger on one 
of the best things about Big Beat: the way its 
crescendo-crammed tracks are designed as tools 
for the DJ, as raw material that the turntablist can 
plug into the mania of the DJ/drug/dance-floor 
interface. These are the reasons why Norman 
Cook is making Big Beat and why — unlike the 
Chemical Brothers— he enthusiastically embraces 
the term. 

Cook is a perfect icon for a sound based around 
a Frankenstein-like patchworking of dismembered 
bits of other music. Back in the mid-'80s, he was 
the bassist in indie-janglepop hit makers the House- 
martins. Swerving in a seemingly unlikely dance- 
floor direction with his next group. Beats Interna- 
tional. Cook scored a U.K. No. 1 with a dubbed-up 
remake of the S.O.S. Band's "Just Be Good to Me, 
before retreating underground, where he crafted a 
series of clubland smashes in a plethora of styles 
under a number of aliases: Freakpower, Pizzaman, 



Mighty Dub Katz, and now, Fatboy Slim. 
"I try to make underground music, but it always 
comes out as pop," Cook says. These involuntary 
crowd-pleasing instincts stem, he says, from his 
desire to connect with the female side of his audi- 
ence. "I make music for girls," he admits. Where 
techno purist boys, he complains, get really hung 
up on a specific kick-drum or synth sound, "girls 
just like a good tune. Until recently I lived with 
three women. When I was working in my studio, if 
they didn't come in and say, What's this?' I'd 
always scrap the tune. That's the difference 
between pop and underground music." 



0 • orman Cook's home — nick- 
named House of Love, and decorated with a col- 
lection of smiley-face memorabilia from the 
early days of U.K. rave — is in Brighton, the seaside 
town about an hour's drive from London that has 
its own counterculture of artists, musicians. 



writers, actors, and weirdos If anywhere is Big 
Beat's party capital, it's Brighton. Not only does it 
boast the Boutique club, it's also the base for 
Skint Records, whose roster includes Fatboy 
Slim, Lo-Fidelity Allstars, Bentley Rhythm Ace, 
and Hardknox. 

The Skint sound is a hyper-eclectic mash-up of 
hip-hop boombastics and stadium-rock dynam- 
ics. "When I DJ, I'll play anything— hip-hop, dis- 
co, house, drum'n'bass," explains Damian Har- 
ris, Skint boss and producer under the name 
Midfield General. "Big Beat DJing is more like lis- 
tening to a jukebox, rather than a steady flow of 
mixing. I used to work in a record store for years, 
where I learned that there's probably 25 percent 
of any genre that's any good. So I play the good 
bits from everything. The only common denomi- 
nator is that they've got to have a really big beat." 

It sounds open-minded, but some would 
accuse Big Beat of parasitism— creaming off the 
crowd-pleaser elements from different sounds 
and scenes, but without ever innovating anything. 
Genres like jungle, house, and techno evolve 
through tunnel-vision focus and needlepoint 



Six of the 
Biggest Beats 
Euer 



proud of It. the Chemical Broth- 
ers have yei to meet an old 
skool rap or classic rave cliche 
they haven't wanted to steal 



amphetamme-frenzy treakbeats and 
1998 Big Beat's pUls and-Pils-tueled 
pandemonium. 



Vou want this party 
started right, rightP 
SIMOH REVNOLDS brings 
the noise 



FflTBOV SLIM 

"Punk lo F\ink." from Better 
i. Living Through Chemistry 
^ (Skint/Asualwerks) 
Of all the Fatboy classics — 
"Going Out of My Head." 
"Everybody Weeds a 303." 

f^^l "Song foi Lindy," the remix 
i. of Wildchild's "Renegade 
^ Master" — "Punk to FUnk" — 
Norman Cook's finest 
moment. Fbr a small etermty. it's just 
chunky breaks and phat-vergmg-on- 
obese bass that wobbles like love han- 
dles at a Weight Watchers disco, then a 
cheesadeiic EZ-listening horn section 
fades up. huffing and puffing and blow- 
ing the roof off the sucker 




UBERZONE 
"The Brain." from the Space 
Kadet EP (City of Angels) 
The best producer working in 
"funky breaks" — America's 
equivalent to Big Beat — Cali- 
fornia's Uberzone bnngs a 
thrillingly chilly early-'80s electro feel to 
the party. Every hook m "The Bram" 
works as 

both melody and rhythm: chiming 
tablas. bram-eraser scratching, ttchy- 
and-squelchy acid-house squiggles. 
and icy plinks redolent of early-'90s 
English bleep-and-bass acts tike 
Unique 3 



MONKEY MAFIA 
"Lion in the Hall" 
(Deconstruction/Heavenly) 
Madcap drumroUs. stereophonic tom- 
foolery, more percussion than you can 
shake a stick at — DJ/producer Jon 
Carter stoops to all marmer of audio 
stunts and cheap tncks m order to con- 
quer the deuice flooL 




RASMUS 

"Afro {Blowing in the Wind)" from the 
Mass Hystena EP (Bolshi) 
Old Skool rap sliced and diced into 
locked -groove glossolalia. 78 rpm 
squeaky voices, sciatchadelic mayhem, 
farty basshnes, and jittery beats — 
Rasmus is shapmg up as the most 
boisterous Big Beat provider after 
Fteiboy Shm. 



SIX BIG BEfiT 
hNCESTORS 

3E(^N-JfkCQUES FERREV 
■E VA " (Vanguard. 1970) 

PIERRE HENRV and MICHEL 

COLOMBIER 

"Psyche Rock. fiomMesseft>urie 
limps Present (Philips. 1968) 
These two tracks — one by EZ-listening 
Moog-maniac Jean- Jacques Peirey, the 
other by musique conciete composer 
Plene Henry — sound like the music 
playmg m the discotheque scene m 
every swingih '60s movie you ever saw 
Booker T & the MG's hopped up on 
acid-spiked punch. 



COLDCUT 
"Beats + 
Pieces" 
(Ahead Of Oui 
Time. 1987) 
Although their 
current Ninja 
tune output 
gets filed as 
"trip- hop." 
back in '87 

Coldcut pioneered the British fad for 
"DJ records." alongside such similar 
crews as S'Express. Bomb the Bass 
M/A/R/R/S, and Renegade Soimdwave. 
As funky as hip-hop but fast-paced 
enough to be played alongside house's 
metronomic beats, these breakbeat-and- 
wacky-sample collages were Big Beat 
avant la lettro 



THE CHEMICf^L BROTHERS 
"Loops of PUry." from the Loops ofF\iiy 
EP (Junior Boy's 
Own/Astralwerks) 
The Chems at their 
most crudely rabble- 
-^iK^np^ lousing — a black-and- 
white not of stuttermg 
boats, convulsive fuzz 
guitar nffage and 
floor-quakmg electro 
sub-bass Cheesy and 




BEHTLEV 
RHYTHM 

"Return of 
the Hardcore 
Jumble 
Carbooiech- 
nodisco 
Roadshow," 
from Bentley 

Rhythm Ace (Skint/ Astralwerks) 
BRA may be a bunch of jackanapes, but 
they've sho' 'nuff got skillz. As with Fat- 
boy s "Going Out of My Head. ' the killer 
hook IS a freneUc power-choid iiff that 
draws the dots fjetween 1966 Mod's 




JOSH 

WIHK 
"Highei State 
of Conscious- 
ness (IVveekin 
Acid Punk 
Mix)" (Stnctly 
Rhythm. 1995) 
This dread- 
locked 
Philadelphian 
made the prototypi- 
cal "funky breaks" track — simple 
looped breakbeat, screeching 
"acid builds" (Roland 303 bass riffs), 
vocals time-stretched to fraying point. 




DJ TRrt,H' 

"We Rock the Most. " horn the / Man. / DJ 
EP (Moving Shadow, 1992) 
HVFER-ON EXPERIENCE 
"Thunder Gnp." from the Deaf in the 
ftmi/y EP (Moving Shadow. 1993) 
Hip-hop on Ecstasy, U K hardcore 
rave was sheer Looney Tbons mania 
Somewhere between a cartoon caper 
and a cat crash, these Moving Shad- 
ow classics are the Skint sound hve 
years too soon — which either makes 
hardcore astonishingly ahead-of- 
ils-time, or Big Beat shamefully 
backward. 



BII3 BERT 
COMPILATIONS 

Brasstc Beats Va/ii/ne One and Vblume 
Two (Skmt) 

Back 2 Mono and the Second XI (Wall of 
Sound) 

White Wojse (City of Angels) 
Live At the Social Volume 2 (Mixed 
by Jon Carter/Monkey Mafia) 
(Heavenly) 

Bigr Pock n Beats (TVT/Wax TYax) 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 



intricacy. "I have a helluva lot of respect for 
musical purists," concedes Harris. "It's true that 
you need that focus for the music to progress. 
But on the other hand, it's frustrating that any- 
one involved in that process seems to get blink- 
ered toward other forms of music." Blinlter- 
free. Big Beat uses Technics turntables and 
sampling technology to steal anything 
that isn't nailed down. In the digital age, where 
any recorded source can be converted to zeros 
and ones, this means that everything is fair 
game. A true Big Beat brigand loots across the 
spectrum of rap and rave subgenres, ignoring 
the class and race boundaries that separate dif- 
ferent scenes. 

In the early '90s, British house and techno 
were shaped to heighten the rush and buzz of 
Ecstasy. DJs favored long, fluidly mixed sets 
that enhanced the cocooning, sensurround 
sensations caused by MDMA. Big Beat's 
jagged eclecticism reflects a post-E dance cul- 
ture. Kids are fueling their fun with polydrug 
cocktails that may include any or all of the fol- 
lowing: E, amphetamine, cocaine, ketamine, 
2CB, pot, booze, acid, psylocibin mushrooms, 
downers like temazepam, and so on. Big Beat 
music similarly jumbles up sounds that were 
originally associated with specific drugs: mari- 
juana/jungle, MDMA/house, cocaine/garage, 
amphetamine/hardcore, alcohol/rock. "I do 
think England's love affair with Ecstasy is on 



the wane," says Harris. "A lot of people have 
gotten bored with E, and they can't handle the 
comedowns. Big Beat's drugs of choice are 
lager and amyl nitrate." 

The amyl connection goes back to the birth- 
place of Big Beat— a now-legendary club 
called the Heavenly Social, where the Chemi- 
cal Brothers were resident DJs. Back in the 
club's 1 994-95 heyday, nobody used the term 
Big Beat, though. Instead, people talked about 
"amyl house," a reference to the club's most 
popular high, "poppers": the inhalant amyl 
nitrate, whose fumes offer an instant peak akin 
to Ecstasy but much briefer. A small Sunday 
nightclub in the basement of a Central London 
pub, the Social was the brainchild of Heavenly, 
a record label/artist management and p.r. 
company famous for its hedonistic punk- 
meets-rave attitude. "We started the Social in 
August '94," recalls Heavenly 's Robin Turner, 
"because the Chemicals were DJing all these 
back rooms in glitzy house clubs. Ed and Tom 
would be spinning in the back to about 30 of 
their friends— people who looked like freaks 
and who wanted to go out and get fucked-up 
on pills, then wake up the next morning cov- 
ered in bruises and think, 'Oh God, how did I 
get that? Must've jumped off the speaker 
stacks!' " Turner decided that somebody 
had to take the Chemical Brothers' backroom 
scene and turn it into the main event. 



Even though the 200-capacity Heavenly 
Social was tiny compared with other London 
clubs, it rapidly acquired a high profile. On a 
typical night— or so the media mythology 
runs— you'd find Tricky and Paul Weller prop- 
ping up the bar, and various members of Pri- 
mal Scream, Oasis, and the Stone Roses shar- 
ing a drink or three. Alongside these Britpop 
luminaries were many of Big Beat's future 
prime movers: Mark Jones and Sarah Francis 
(respectively founders of the currently hot 
labels Wall of Sound and Bolshi) were soaking 
up the vibe, while Richard Feariess (now in 
Death in Vegas), Jon Carter (a. k.a. Monkey 
Mafia), and Norman Cook shared the DJ booth 
with the Chemicals. 



• • Ithough its ethos of mix- 
ing up the styles and listening without preju- 
dice is admirable, when it comes to mixing up 
different races and classes Big Beat /oo*s less 
impressive than it sounds. Slip inside Sonic 
Mook Experiment, a new club promoted by 
longtime London scenester Sean McClusky. 
DJ Barry Ashworth is sliding dancehall ragga 
into hard-nosed hip-hop. In the basement, 
there's a crap band who think they're the 
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Da bomb: Alex Gitford. left. 

<imi Will White 



Prodi gy-tDome-latel y: 
UJill FTopellerheads: 
blouj up in the U.S.P 

Tip for tha top: PiopeUeiheads 
Knob twlddlan: Alex Oiffoid and Will White 
Home base: Balh. England 

Sound: An afcer-houis house party jacked up on Old School 
funk and raunchy techno pranks. 

Hawkad b^: Chiis Doundas. host of PBS's Sessions at West 
54th St. music series and A&R exec at DreamWorks, who 
dropped a considerable amount of Spielbeig/Katzenberg/Gef- 

f(en dough on the twosome m hopes of stnkmg tocktronica gold 
^ What tha fun !■ about: Duo's full-length debut. Decksan- 
■ dmmsandiockandioU, isajoyouslyhugemeltdownof jazz. 
I house, and big-band beats, featunng cameos by glittermg 
' British utjetdiva Shuley Bassey and members of the Jungle 
Biothers and De La Soul. 
Wbere tbe "androckandroU" comes in: Unlike most 
electonica outfits. Gilford and White get busy on drums, gui- 
tars, and Hammond organs, as well as decks "Generally, you 
thmk dance music is gonna be a couple of blokes with head- 
phones on " explains Giffoid "But lour shows) have got guts 
and personality And panic " 
Drug of choice: ' Gm and tonic " 
Why they do it: "I find it difficult to get close to people," 
Giffoid admits "If it was normal behavioi to go 'round some- 
one's house and play tunes to seduce them, 1 think I'd do 

quite well. But m the real world. I'm a bormg fucker who can't 
stop playing records " Sylvia Patterson 
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THE 
WORLD'S 
GREAT 
RUM. 
MADE IN 
PUERTO 
RICO. 

For years. Puerto Rico has creat- 
ed the world's finest rum. In foct. 
Puerto Rico hos over 400 yeors' 
experience In rum moklng. Next 
time you're in Puerto Rico, be 
sure to visit ttie Bacardi distillery 
In San Juan. You'll tour the 
world's finest ajm-making facility 
and enjoy a sample. You'll see 
the quality ond craftsmonship 
ttiat go into maldng the world's 
great rum. Bacardi. 
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fBeastie Boys, a skinny wWe 
boy who cant sing trying to 
chat and flow over tightly pro 
grammed breakbeats and 
sprawling guitar feedback^ 
Sonic Mook's crowd, swear- 
ing the Big Beat uniform, top 
of the-rangeNikes, camou- 
flage trousers, penal skirts 

spanking new Levi's fur-co^ 
lared parka coats, and fleeces. 
They dance to hip-hop jungle, 
and dancehall reggae. But the 
weird, unnerving thing IS hat 
the crowd is almost entirely 
white. "1 can't fucking stand t 
here,"otfersaboyintheto,let, 
in between dabs from a sachet 
of pink speed. "Everyone s 
wearing black fashion and 
moving to black beats, 
but the only black people 
in the club are the three Ecsta 
sy dealers. It iustdoesnt 

feel right." 

It's tempting to take Sonic 

Mook as a symbol of what s 

-.k, din Beat— a mainly 
wrong with Big Beat 
white, self-consciously cool, 

media/music industry set 
turning onto old skoolhip-hoP 
Schoolly D, Eric B ten years 
after the fact. Racial tourism IS 
a long-running syndrome in 
British pop, going back to he 
mods with their passion tor 



RftB But there's another twist to this 

rB^rirmany^ysar.;^,, 

anoVher British ^"""'''"Jorrave music 
multiracial, 1991-92 
known as •■►^-^^'=°^"';,ts breakbeats, dub 
hardcore was -^^^^ If^^'^^nd that eventual- 
bass, and zany samples, a nyo^ 



••••' ig Beat's boogie can get 
pretty mindless. With DJs^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^ore wasted thantheirau^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,,emical ^ ';Lant the stars to be 

l^gSa^latdUefucked-upthanyou 

post-Boutique "^/^„''°i^ing at the feet of 
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names come 
at places, great 
ppen. Here, the 
Dlby Pro Logic 
ment system from 
rdon grabs the 
irlos Santano and 
3t Elephant Rock, 
line up of seven 
onents, including 
\ tuner, reproduces 
. And its exceptional 
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boat party— make the girl-hooligan's behavior 
in Prodigy's "Smack My Bitch Up" video look 
relatively tame. "From a groupie's point of 
view. Big Beat is wicked," says Miranda, one 
Brigade member. "The Big Beat lot are people 
you can get pissed with, 'cause they like to get 
realty pissed. It's not hard to end up back at a 
DJ's flat after a club. I've met loads of people 
who've shagged Jon Carter." 

Although its boorish antics seem to cross 
gender divides. Big Beat has become synony- 
mous with the British phenomenon known as 
New Lad. Behaviorally equivalent to the frat 
boy, the lad is working class rather than a col 
lege student. A backlash against the '80s 
notion of the sensitive, feminized New Man, 
the New Lad has spawned an entire industry 
of masculine-and-proud-of-it products and 
media in the U.K. Perhaps the most successful 
is the huge-selling magazine Loaded— named 
after the Primal Scream rave'n'roll anthem 
"Loaded" and its sample from Roger Gorman 
biker-movie The Wild One: "We wanna get 
loaded and have a good time." Loaded also 
happens to be the name of Skint's experimen- 
tal sister label. 

New Lad is a form of class tourism: middle- 
class English males envying the coarse vitality 
of their working-class counterparts, aping their 
pleasures in a cartoonish flurry of soccer, porn, 
lager, and kebabs puked up on the pavement in 
the wee hours of Sunday morning. Noel and 
Liam Gallagher are Superlads. When Noel col- 
laborated with the Chemical Brothers on "Set- 
ting Sun," it was the cultural coup of the 
decade — Britpop's delinquency fused with 



rave's 'aving it hedonism. 

Apres "Setting Sun," the deluge. "You've 
got groups coming up now like Regular Fries 
and Campag Velocet," says Heavenly's Robin 
Turner, "all trying to approximate the Chemicals 
or Prodigy, who themselves were dance 
bands trying to approximate rock bands." Lo- 
Fidelity Allstars— Skint Records' bright hope- 
fuls for 1998— typify the new breed. Onstage, 
the Allstars combine rave music's sequenced 
rhythms with live musicianship. Or at least 
the appearance of live playing: For all the 
presence of a drummer onstage, most of the 
audible rhythm Is programmed. Despite the 
fact that the euphoric high points of their show 
come from the machine-beats and samples 
(like the vocal Intro from The Breeders' 
"Cannonball" that's looped on their single 
"Disco Machine Gun"), Lo-Fidelity Allstars 
project themselves as a rock band; the singer 
emulates Liam Gallagher's surly cool. And 
the Allstars are received as rock by the audi- 
ence, who mosh violently as if attending a 
Korn gig. 



•••• Ig Beat could easily alien- 
ate both sides of the dance/rock divide its 
music rampages across. Indeed, techno purists 
depise Big Beat as a regressive rockification of 
dance music, while trad-rockers dismiss it as 
inane party music without the redemptive pow- 
er of your Verves or Radioheads. Yet right now 



Big Beat seems all-conquering. It simultane- 
ously uses rock'n'roll attitude to show up how 
so much of today's electronic dance music is 
po-faced, and deploys club culture's sonic 
science to make trad guitar bands look terribly 
dated. That science is all about triggering 
the quintessential sensation that unites house, 
techno, and jungle, the rush— a synergistic 
energy-flash of MDMA, music, and sheer 
adrenaline. 

Norman Cook is king of Big Beat because 
he knows how to manipulate the rush. His 
druggernaut remixes of Cornershop's "Brimful 
of Asha" and Wildchild's "Renegade Master" 
aren't "deep" or "meaningful": nothing exists 
but strategies for excitement, a collection of 
climaxes and multiple orgasms. "The less time 
I spend on a record, the better it seems to 
work," says Cook with a grin. "It's about 
capturing the moment. I don't try and make 
it too complicated." From punk to funk, rocka- 
billy to rave, simplicity is what counts, 
immediacy is all. Big Beat, for all its faults, 
understands this. 

See, the truth is that the greatest secret 
never told about rave culture was that it was 
always more rock'n'roll than rock itself. Instead 
of the rock star living out your wildest dreams 
for, you were your own private Jagger chemi- 
cally hurled across an ocean of delirious peaks 
and insatiable desires. Commandeering rave's 
pills and thrills, but packaging those illicit 
energies inside the appearance of rock form. 
Big Beat is 1998's number one bullet. Which 
leaves just one million-dollar question: Are you 
gonna bite? • 
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Musical compatriots Mary Lou 
Lord and Elliott Smith have 
seen each other at their 
greasiest-the morning after 
a gig in some college town, 
sipping Styrofoam-flavored 
coffee and loading the van for 
the next stop on the indie- 
rock two-lane. Throughout the 
'90s, the pair wrote, recorded, 
and toured together, two 
singer/songwriters able to 
quickly hush rooms full of 
long-haired flannel-flyers. 
Now, they're both on the road 
to bigger things: Lord has 
just released her major-label 
debut. Cot No Shadow, while 
Smith's songs are prominently 
featured, at director Gus Van 
Sant's personal behest, in 
the recent film Good Mill 
Hunting. Fame looming, the two 
nevertheless set aside time 
recently for some cigarettes 
and soul-searching 

MARY LOU LORD: Whenever I hear you talk about 
songwriting you don't usually refer to "the song 
that I wrote." You usually say "the soi>g I made 
up." Why is that? 

ELLIOTT SMITH: I don't know. I guess It's a more nat- 
ural way for me to say it. "1 wrote it" makes it seem 
like I sat down and figured it out. It's more like 
something that sort of pops into your head. It's a lit- 
tle attempt to deflate the process. 
Your songs seem so offhandedly beautiful; they 
remind me of songs I loved growing up. Is there 
any kind of corny stuff that you liked when you 
were a kid? 

You mean, like, skeletons in my closet? 

You know: the Carpenters, Burt Bacharach, 

"This Guy's in Love With You." 

Oh, sure! I'm always happy to bring those out. That 
stuff is practically all I ever listen to anymore, songs 
that have something about them that would be real- 
ly cool if you could extricate them from their ridicu- 
lous situations. For example, you don't have to be 
into the super-sappy words, but you might like the 
cool wah-wah guitar solo on Bread's "Guitar Man." 
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But whatever one person thinks is ridiculous may 
not be to somebody else, and you can take it out of 
that ridiculous situation and put it Into your own 
ridiculous situation. Which I plan to do. 
I saw you a while back with your band, and you 
would bust into that line from the the Associa- 
tion's "Never My Love." 
I think it's a great song. 
It's beautiful. 

I mean, some of the words, they're not words I could 
make up. I don't know If they're words I'd really want 
to sing. But it's such a beautiful song. It's got really 
cool chords. And I always liked parts of songs that 
are the turnaround, where it changes key and stuff. 
"Say Yes" [on Good Will Hunting] is a great 
example of that. It has a gorgeous turnaround in 
the bridge. That song sits right up there with 
"Never My Love." The Beatles' "Something" is 
another one. I have a big place in my heart for 
those types of songs— I always wonder, "How 
did somebody come up with that?" Do you ever 
surprise yourself when you write? 
If I don't, then I don't like the song. I mean, I don't 
surprise myself like, "Whoa, that was brilliant," I 
never think that. But I surprise myself like, "Huhl?" 
Like with "Say Yes," I wrote that song in five min- 
utes. And I wrote "Between the Bars" [also on Good 
Will Hunting] right after that. Both of those I made 
up during an episode oiXena: Warrior Princess with 
the sound off, which is a great way to write songs. 
Your eyes are busy, so they don't get bored and they 
don't watch what your hands are doing, so then you 
can surprise yourself. Your hands can surprise you 
with things they know and that you don't. 
I think that some of the best songwriters have 
also been people who have mastered the craft 
of listening. Maybe that's one of the reasons 
you can write— you can just listen forever and 
when you need a reference, it's in you. It just 
amazes me that there are these people who get 
hits on the radio and you sit there and you talk 
music with them and they have no idea what 
you're talking about. I think, "God, how did they 
get this far?" 

Still, I know very well that my songs have no place 
on the radio. It's not because radio is a bunch of 
crap— it's just that radio doesn't play my kind of 
stuff. And I can't dress up my songs so that they'll 
fit on the radio, because they wouldn't be the same 
songs anymore— whereas your songs would be, you 
know? It's a kind of talent that you have that I don't. 
I wouldn't want to change to fit any kind of for- 
mat but there are a few changes that I made on 
the new record— compromises, maybe— with 
the production. Because I do want the songs to 
get the fairest shake they can. And if it has to 
sound a particular way to get on the radio, 
we've done that. It's like a beauty pageant. And 
the only way that I could get in is if I wore a blue 
bathing suit. [Laughter] And it wasn't much 



effort to say, "All right, instead of the purple one 
I'll wear the blue one." 

But, like, I can't wear the blue bathing suit, because 
I'm already wearing a red bathing suit! And whether 
or not anybody wants to see me in a red bathing 
suit, I'm gonna wear It. [Laughter] Because for me, 
the sound of the song is the same thing as the song 
Itself, you know? Both ways are cool, totally— I 
think it's great to have the flexibility to do what you 
did In production. But when I make up stuff, I can't 
imagine It in a lot of different settings. 
Here's a question I get asked a lot: What would 
you say makes an acoustic song a folk song? 
People seem to think that ever/tiiing that's played 
on the acoustic guitar is a folk song, which is 
insane. It's a stylistic thing. Folk Is distinguished 
from pop by almost always having a moral to the 
story, a point. Whereas pop songs often don't really 
have any point— or they have multiple points, and 
none of them are especially clear. Both styles are 
obviously good, but for me, I like pop. It's more 
vague, there's more possibilities in It. 
But people are always comparing you to the 
folkies of yore. Nick Drake is a big one. Bob 
Dylan. But I think you're more like Joni Mitchell. 
Do you listen to Joni? 
Well [Laughs], I mean. I've heard Joni Mitchell 
before. But, like, I don't sounc/ anything like her. 
That's rK>t wliat I'm saying. If s mora in the 
same way that giris latched onto Joni Mitchell, 
these kids really latch onto you. It's that self- 
confessional thing— if s just so sweet and beau- 
tiful. So nof cynical. You know, a lot of people 
might say that your songs are sad— and, in a 
way, yeah, they are kinda sad. But for me 
they're like a va<»:ine against sadness— you have 
to take some in order to take it away. 
They make me feel better, too. But then, if I were to 
look at the words, and pretend I'm not me, I would 
have to go, "Yes, this Is pretty depressing." 
If s kir>d of wild that you've become this 
acoustic heartthrob, don't you think? 
A what? 
A heartthrob. 

Um, I don't feel like a heartthrob. 

C'mon, the last time you played in New York 

there were tons of Hollywood types there. 

I guess. I mean. I don't know who comes to see me 
play. The lights are pointed In the wrong dlrectk>n 
and you can't see people unless they're right in 
front. And after the show's over I go right back to 
my hideout. 

Tell me it wasn't fun going to the big Good Will > 
Hunting premieres. ^ 

Yeah, they were pretty fun. I had fun at the one in 3 
New York because I wore my white suit with a big | 
pink flower. I always seem to have fun when I wear ° 
that suit. • " 
For more information on Elliott Smith and Mary Lou Lord. g 
read their interviews on Sf^Nortline at keyword:S\Ar\on AOL o 
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SEARCHING FOR APACHE BREAKS AND PHAT BEATS, 
FLV GIRLS AND B-BOVS HIT THE STREETS WITH 
OLD SCHOOL SUJAGGER. PHOTOGRAPHS BV JAMIL G.S. 
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RETURN OF 
THE B-BOV 



The latest retro feuer to qrip the 
urbs and burbsP Eighties hip-hop, hold 
the irony 

The youngest member of the Rock Steady Crew can't 
break-dance to save his life. He can't rap, can't DJ, and 
only barely writes graffiti. Right now, though, he's prov- 
ing himself quite an expert at chilling and bugging out. 
Rocking a Bugs Bunny baby bottle and peeping from a 
car seat placed against a wall, five-month-old Ritchie Cypher Colon 
has his big brown eyes glued to his father, who is currently making 
Barney look like a pretty sad excuse for entertainment. 

Wildly spinning on the smooth wood a few feet away, the senior 
Colbn's sweatpants are a gray blur, as his legs— which one might 
call "crazy"— form a flying "V." Tfiey go around and around in an 
amazing gravity-defying act of skill and imagination that's one of the 
defining images of the '80s— and now, suddenly, all the rage at the 
end of the century. 

We are in the Bronx's Point Community Development Corpora- 
tion, a bustling sanctuary of art and goodwill In a neighborhood, 
Hunts Point, most recently famous for the HBO prostitution 
special. Hookers at the Point. Tonight, it's the site of B-boy legend 
Crazy Legs's breaking class. Baggy pant legs and bony arms move 
with mad abandon and varying skill levels. One kid with a wispy 
mustache slowly rotates himself in a headstand, his Yankees ski 
cap buffing the floor. A 14-year-old in a striped Hilfiger jersey 
throws himself into a "swipe" and comes crashing down with a 
thud— change rattling all over the room. A 15-year-old, born the 
year of Run-D.M.C.'s debut album, is off to the side working on 
his turtle. 

The moves take a professional's dedication to master. And while 
the instructor's banter differs from what you might hear at London's 
Royal Academy of Ballet— "Don't put your hand down so fast or 
you'll look like a Herb"— there are clearly some serious acolytes in 
the room. The 32-year-old Legs stands watching one of his star 
pupils, 14-year-old Jason Mathis, finish off a dazzling floor routine. 

"That's looking nice," says Legs. "You just need to come out of 
It right." 

"My headspin's phat, though, right?" says Mathis. 
"Well, I ain't gonna lie to you. It's getting better." 
"No, no, it's phat," Mathis says with a smile. He looks at the mir- 
ror. "It's phat." 

No longer just def, dope, and funky-fresh, breaking — until 
recently consigned to the mass memory banks with Rubik's 
Cubes and Atari 2600s — is now, definitely, phat. 
Suddenly, images of "chair freezes" and "windmills" are every- 
where. They're in TV and magazine ads, giving flash and street 
cachet to Sprite. They're in music videos as diverse as Big Beat 
IFatboy Slim). British party-rock (the Space Monkeys), house 
(Jason Nevins vs. Run-D.M.C), and rap (Erick Sermon, Keith Mur- 
ray, and Redman) — propelling all of them into heavy rotation on 
MTV. The video for Nevins's remix of Run-D.M.C.'s "It's Like That" 
scored a 59 (out of 60) on the channel's 12 Angry Viewers, the high- 
est tally any video has received on the show. "Anything with break- 
ing or battling," one panelist said, nodding in approval. "That 
rocked!" said another, who looked younger than the backspin. 
"That was fresh! Wicked awesome! Run it into the ground like a 
Bush video." 

Outside the nostalgic gaze of MTV whelps, breaking has actually 
been going strong since its inception two decades ago. While the 
more Wal-Mart-friendly format of rap has enjoyed a good 1 6 years 
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of high visibility, the less easily commodifiod 
wings of Old School hip-hop have flourished largely 
unattended. Graffiti writing has evolved in both 
technical mastery and corporate savvy— with Old 
School legends like KEL 131 designing Web sites 
and the TATS crew doing murals for Coca-Cola — 
and turntable artistry has been pushed to absurd 
heights by cult stars like the InvisibI Skratch Picklz 
and the X-ecutioners. 

Breaking, too, has been kept alive, largely by 
the dedication of the Bronx-bom Rock Steady 
Crew, L.A.'s Air Force, and other teams across the 
world who host and perform at hip-hop summits 
and competitions. In the early '80s, coastal differ- 
ences in styles— East Coast breaking was about 
athleticism on the floor, while the West Coast was 
the birthplace of the ejectric boogaloo, i.e., pop- 
ping—would cause dancing battles (and the occa- 
sional f istf ight) to erupt. Today, B-boys of all 



stripes - who reject the term "break dancing" — 
are seen at raves, jungle clubs, and, naturally, on 
Manhattan street corners, where Crazy Legs's stu- 
dent William Sanchez reports pulling in $100 per- 
forming for passersby on 42nd Street. 

But breaking's mass renaissance is also driven 
by forces more elemental than burgeoning cult- 
dom. Eighties nostalgia is inevitable as we 
approach the crucial 20-year mark, but urban '80s 
nostalgia— for Old School graffiti, fashion, dance 
styles — has a momentum all its own. "Now that 
there's this big urban hip-hop movement going on, 
we've been able to push graffiti into corporate 
America in a way that no one has before." says 
New York graf veteran Nicer. Meanwhile, fashion 
statements like Air Jordans, Cazal shades, Kangol 
caps, Izod shirts, and other totems of ghetto cool 
are now coveted by the street-stylish everywhere. 
Even Sergio Valente has reissued a line of classic 



jeans— doubtless to be worn with a pressed crease 
up the front. 

Unlike the campy sporting of leg warmers or 
parachute pants, celebrating the urban '80s 
means, essentially, celebrating hip-hop, some- 
thing few people do ironically. The all-star rappers 
on last year's In tha Beginning.. .There Was Rap are 
positively reverential in their covers of the Sugarhill 
Gang and Too Short. The recently reissued sound- 
track to the film Wild Style has been lovingly sam- 
pled by connoisseurs as diverse as the Beastie 
Boys, Nas, and Beck. Reemerging rap greats like 
Rakim and Big Daddy Kane are meeting a loving 
embrace from longtime devotees, and Public 
Enemy— possibly the most camp-proof act in pop 
history— have a much-awaited upcoming album 
tentatively due in the spring. 

At the beginning of MTV's new rap retrospective, 
MTV's Ultrasound: Back in the Day, Grandmaster 
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Caz, MC Shan, and other veterans all express the exact 
same opinion about '80s hip-hop. Shan puts it the most 
pithily: "Hip-hop back then was a lot different. It was a 
lot more fun." In these days of murdered rap stars, 
bloated video budgets, and fourth-generation samples, 
original Old S6hool somehow feels more alive, more 
raw. more fun. And few things are more fun to watch 
than breaking. 

"I don't look at it as nostalgia," says David LaChapelle, 
director of the Crazy Legs-choreographed video for the 
Space l^lonkeys' "Sugarcane." "To me, it's just a great 
dance. It represents freedom and youth and ability and 
technique, but it also has this real urban edge. That's why 
you have a whole new generation of kids who are totally 
in awe of it." 

"People never stopped B-boying," says DJ, Vibe con- 
tributor, and hip-hop gadabout Bobbito Garcia. "It's just 
heads turned against it for a while." Garcia points to the 
arrival of dancing fools Hammer and Vanilla Ice as death, 
at least temporarily, for hip-hop floor styles. "After them, 
people didn't want to associate dancing with hip-hop, 
'cause they were Nke, 'Yo that shit is wack, it's corny, it's 
played-out.' Hip-hop had to reinforce its legitimacy." 
Which left us with clubs full of guys leaning up against 
the wall nodding their heads. 

This might seem to be changing with the advent of the 
all-dancing, all-rapping Puffy age. But the infectious cele- 
bration of personal skill and attitude that breaking 
embodies is something quite different from a 20-person, 
Busby Berkeley, Janet Jackson dance routine. And the 
chasm between mainstream rap and hip-hop's original 
essence has widened considerably. 

Today's rap is about game and maneuvering; '80s hip- 
hop was about stunts, doing something extreme: 
scratching records, jumping fences to paint subway cars, 
spinning on your head, crafting outrageous rhymes. It 
was about freaking it. As Chemical Brother Tom Row- 
lands once said about Old School, "To us, [DJ Kool] Here 
represents the time in hip-hop when anything was possi- 
ble. You could flip Iron Butterfly breaks with Chic 
records. There were no rules." And as any breaker 
knows, there's no more striking rule to break than the 
law of gravity. 

El ack in the Bronx, the battle is on. Crazy Legs has 
^teamed best friends Jason Mathis and William 
r Sanchez against two slight Latino kids named 
Alexis and Omar. It's been close so far, with stylish "top- 
rocking" by Alexis and deft footwork by Omar, who 
danced around his alternately planted hands like a sped- 
up game of Twister— then humped his crotch in 
Sanchez's face from a backbond. 

Now. though, as the classic Sugarhill Records track 
"Apache" plays on the stereo, Sanchez and Mathis com- 
mence to wax the competition. 

They begin a synchronized routine that's strikingly 
graceful for such gangly little kids. They drop to the floor, 
pop back up, drop to a split, pop back up, spin in unison, 
windmill In unison, and, at precisely the same time, go 
into dual handstand freezes, legs akimbo. Right on the 
beat, they throw their legs around for one more spin, and 
flip back up to standing. It was moves like these that 
landed the duo a part in an upcoming Onyx video. The 
class breaks up in cheers. 

Before the music started, Sanchez and Mathis seemed 
little more than apt conservatory students. Their feet 
went the right way, they didn't fall over, and their mastery 
met the teacher's approval. But with the tight snare 
cracks and loose-limbed bongo groove booming in the 
room, the footwork had become language. Suddenly, 
breaking was a fundamental aspect of hip-hop, far more 
than just a retro-vogue phenomenon. For a few minutes, 
you couldn't imagine the music without it. Chris Nonis 
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From bodyi"ocking to pop-locking, an 
unofficial guide to the B-boy basics 

THE MOUES 




THE IJPROCK: 
Those ritualis- 
tic warm-up 
moves break- 
■ ■ ers do before 

they really 
, get serious on 
the floor. Break-dancing moves, 
slang, and style vary from place 
to place — but this is generally the 
first thing a B-boy learns- Keep 
your torso still while your legs and 
arms crisscross ciazily m time to 
the beat. 

THE 

BACK- 
SPIN. 
One of the 
most well- 
known 



and the easiest, too. Whirl on the 
middle of your back wnth your 
head tucked in and your knees 
pulled up to your chest. 
THE f1G0NiJ..iHLK: Bill "Bo]an- 
gles" Robinson invented it. 
B-boys perfected it, Michael 
Jackson popularized it: Walk 
backward while you mime a 
funky robot moving forward. 
THE U.JORM: Looks like a human 
wave: Get on the floor in a push- 
up pose, chest to the ground, your 
feet pulled together and your 
knees shghlly bent. Now kick 
your legs, stick your chest out, 
and undulate like a reptile 
THE i.UHUE (pop-lock style) 
Looks like what would happen if 
you stuck two of your fingers in 
an electric socket. Shuddenng 
like you're being electrocuted, 
pretend the current runs through 
your arm. mto your torso, down 
to your feet, and back up to 
your head 

HEhDSPIN: Do 
a headstand- 
Now spin. Note; 
I This is why B- 
boys wear hats, 
FREEZING. In 
the middle of 
any compUcat- 
ed move, pre- 
tend like you've 
suddenly turned mto a statue 
and hold the pose for as long as 
you can , 

THE U'lNDMILL: Become a 
human infinity symbol by spm- 
ning your torso around 360 
degrees with your legs never 
touching the ground. 
SUICIDE; Flip over backward 
and land flat on your back. 
The more au you get. the better- 
Once you perfect it, it doesn't 
even hurt. 





THE GEf^R 

SHEHKERS Puma Qydes, shell- 
toe Adidas, or Converse low-tops, 
of course. Color didn't matter, but 
every aspect of your outfit had to 
be color-coordinated, from your 
fa t shoelace s to your wnst sweat- 
band to the 
Kangol on 
«i '^'^■B your head. 
am^J~~^fr THPEhDS; 
Vinyl windbreakers were always 
popular because you could add 
more revolutions to your back- 
spin. Some folks preferred the 
more expensive sweat suit, often 
dark-colored Adidas with white 
I racing stripes. 
But it was 
imperative 
that either 
your B-boy 
name or that 
I of your crew 
be emblazoned on the back of 
any jacket m huge letters 
CLGUES; Sad but true. Michael 
Jackson once had a major effect 
on urban style. There were 
plenty of tough guys who sported 
the Jheri-curl-Tjfi/i//er-jacket- 
and -sol o-sparkly -glove look. 
White gloves were a favorite 
among West Coast pop-lockers 
because they made it easier for 
the crowd to follow their hands. 
Some breakers wore bicycle 
gloves to give them more taction 
when performmg complicated 
floor moves. 

BANDANNAS Seen on both coasts 
in the early 'BOs, but really took 
off on the West Coast as a means 
to signify gang affiliation. Usually 
worn around the head or wnst. 
HEhDU'EhR Way before Quentin 
Tarantino and Kangol broke new 
ground for product placement, 
there was a Kangol on nearly 
every B-boy s head Baseball caps 
with the Playboy logo were cool 
for a while, as long as they were 
worn backward or to the side. 
Sweatshirts with the hood pulled 
up a la Kermy m South F^k were 
another option — a thick hoodie 
provided just the right paddmg for 
headspins. 

CARDBOARD: Last but not least, 
if you were going to dance on the 
playground or city sidewalks, you 
had to have a choice piece of 
smooth, thin cardboard- back- 
spmnmg 
on con- 
I Crete 
might 
I snag your 
' velour 
sweat 
suit. 





THE MOUIES 

WILD 
ST VLB 

, lesson m 
}^ B-boy cul- 
"1 ture begins 
; with the 
I Charhe 
' Ahern 
, classic 
about the 
New York scene, which was 
reissued by Rhmo last year Break- 
mg scenes are interspersed 
throughout. 

FiH-SHOfiNCE (1983); Surprise!— 
this dance flick introduced the 
world at large to more than just 
leg warmers and ripped sweat- 
shirts. The Rock Steady Crew 
make a critical cameo, and at the 
film's climax, Jennifer Seals 
(actually Crazy Legs m a wig) 
breaks into a backspin m the rmd- 
dle of an audition before a room- 
ful of dour ballet-school judges, 
melting their icy hearts. 
BEhiT STREET (1984) A master- 
ful look at the South Bronx/ 
Manhattan scene, featuring the 
best talent from both the dance 
and rap worlds. The rivalry 
between the Rock Steady Crew 
and the Dynamic Rockers plays 
out m an incredible subway 
scene highly revered by break- 
dance cultists 

BREhKIN' AW): Borderline- 
racist breaksploitation stinker — 
should a white rich giil give up 
the chance to be a ballerma so 
she can street dance with the 
homeboys? — this strictly West 
Coast (Hollywood/Vemce Beach) 
homage still has some of the 
best popping foolage ever record- 
ed Michael Chambers, a.k a. 
TVirbo. glides on any surface as if 
It 's wet glass. 

BOO'/ROCi : 1 1984). Lorenzo 
Lamas stars as a ghetto street 
dancer. Enough said. 




BREi^KIN -2: ELECTRIC 
BOOGhLOO (1984); Great title, 
bad movie: a shameless sequel 
m which even the dancing is 
lackluster, although TUrbo shmes 
again as both a personality and 
a popper 

FOOTLOOSE (1984) At the end 
of this awful Kevin Bacon vehicle, 
a host of corn-fed yahoos com- 
pletely devoid of rhythm attempt 
to pop-lock and break -dance. 
Instantly, breaking just didn't 
seem so cool anymore. 
Note. The Bomb Web site (www. 
theh ub. com auj- bombaust) fea - 
tares more thar} 30 underground 
breakdancmg videos for sale. 

Cheo Hodari Coker 
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Indie Movies-Now More 

You can^t swing a dead cat these days 
hyping, or making an independent movie, 
indie film won^t end up killing itself 



Suzanne Myers is tired. 
Tired of sitting for hours 
on end in a van with fel- 
low artists who think 
petrified fast food makes 
for wacky dashboard art. Tired of 
sleeping on the couches and floors 
of friends once-removed. And, most 
of all, tired of talking about her 
ambitious first project, AJchemy, 
which she completed two years ago 
and has been trying to sell since. 
Myers, however, isn't in a band. 
She's a filmmaker. 

After following the conventional 
route— making the festival circuit 
around the country and screening 
Alchemy (about a sculptor on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown) for 
studio execs— she conceived FUEL, 
a traveling film festival designed to 
give movies such as hers some 
kind of buzz. Myers, along with a 
small band of disenfranchised direc- 
tors, has spent the past few weeks 
hitting alternative venues around the 
country— wheat-pasting flyers at 
each stop, booking local bands to 
play at post-screening parties, and 
giving endless interviews to free 
weeklies in which she bemoans the 
lack of opportunity for young inde- 
pendent filmmakers. 

Myers is just one of thousands of 
would-be indie stars who cannot 
seem to get a break in what is per- 
ceived as the fertile, blossoming gar- 
den of independent film. "Indie" is 
an inescapable buzzword these days, 
the definition of which is increasingly 



fluid but generally includes some 
combination of the words "gritty," 
"real," "pure," "quirky," and, of 
course, "low-budget." In the past 
year, more films bearing that label 
have hit American screens than 
ever before in the history of cine- 
ma —and that may be nothing 
compared to 1998. 

This January, at the indie-king- 
making Sundance Film Festival, 
studios arrived with films like Para- 
mount's The Real Blonde, an ungainly 
Hollywood movie in dire need of a 
little indie luster. Indie-juggemaut 
Miramax (now one of the five highest- 
grossing studios in the country) 
launched no less than five films at 
Sundance and snapped up several 
more during the festival. More than 
600 members of the press made the 
scene, quadruple as many as in 1991 . 
And for filmmakers trying to get in, 
ten times more movies were submit- 
ted than were accepted. Fortunately, 
the kids who get shut out of the 
studio-heavy Sundance have a 
panopoly of festival options in Park 
City, Utah, each one claiming to be 
more indie than the next. Slam- 
dance, a once-renegade festival (its 
promotional materials at one time 
sported the circle-A anarchy symbol) 
is now taken quite seriously by 
both the suits and the media; Slam- 
dance spawned the smaller and 
ruder Slumdance, which in turn 
birthed both the tiny Slamdunk 
and the mutant Undance, some- 
thing closer to performance art than 



an actual film festival. 

Elsewhere, junior-varsity Holly- 
wood players like Mario Van Peebles 
attempt to resurrect faltering careers 
by announcing plans to write and 
direct their own indies. Cable's Inde- 
pendent Film Channel airs formerly 
obscure films 24 hours a day, as 
does the Sundance Channel. The 
Independent Spirit Awards, once a 
no-frills, anti-Oscars brunch-on-the- 
beach ceremony, now gleefully 
issues press releases heralding 
Mercedes-Benz as a sponsor. Next 
month, the publisher of £//e, George, 
and Swing will launch a magazine 
called Indie. And the participants in 
FUEL, a bare-bones festival born of 
necessity, can be seen in glossy 
magazines posing in cross-promo- 
tional ads for Dockers. All of which 
poses the question: Whatever hap- 
pened to independent film? 




ack in the '80s, pods of young 
artists, steeped in the DIY aes- 
thetic of their punk forbears. 



finance and produce their own mate- 
rial. Left alone, talent develops and, 
bit by bit, work gets more inventive 
and sophisticated. Then two shrewd 
businessmen with an eye on the 
scene carefully cultivate relation- 
ships with the kids and position their 
company as the sole entity able to 
funnel product to the masses while 
enabling wary artists to maintain 
cred. And then, finally, one well- 
timed release changes everything: It 
seems so overwhelmingly cool and 



different and good that it resonates 
beyond its initial core audience and 
enters the mainstream. Everyone, 
quite understandably, wants more. 

Smelling money, major compa- 
nies buy stakes In upstarts or open 
"specialized" divisions. Inferior talent 
is massaged and manufactured in 
the likeness of its successful precur- 
sors. And all the while, the media 
relentlessly scavenges for the prover- 
bial Next Big Thing. 

But which scene is this, anyway- 
alternative rock or indie film? Green 
River and Mother Love Bone, or Jim 
Jarmusch and John Sayles? Sub 
Pop's Bruce Pavitt and Jonathan 
Poneman, or Miramax's Bob and 
Harvey Weinstein? Nevermind or 
Pulp Fictionf STP or Things to Do in 
Denver When You're Dead? Lolla- 
palooza or FUEL? From beginning 
to end, they're freakishly similar 
scenarios, except for one significant 
detail— birds don't so much as pick 
at the carcass of Seattle anymore. 

Indie rock is the ultimate analo- 
gy for what's happening in indepen- 
dent film," says Tom Bernard, the 
copresident of Sony Pictures Clas- < 
sics. "You have all these bands ^ 
with all this hype, but the sales don't § 
match the headlines. Independent S 
film, like indie rock, is a niche. You z 
can try and commercialize it and S 
put it through the machine all you o 
want, but it doesn't work. Yet g 
Sundance is now a mecca where | 
economics are not even a considera- § 
tion. It's like the way A&R guys scour i 
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Than Ever! 

without hitting someone discussing. 
But Maureen Callahan wonders if 
off. Dust like alt-rock did 




biudios want to get a pjc^e . : .1 
person who has some indie success 
and capitalize on it. In any good 
film, there is a groovy, magical 
spark at work. The studios take the 
thing that's unique about an inde- 
pendent director and his artistry, 
then box it and bastardize it." 
— Neil LaBute, director of In the 
Company of Men 

the country for bands: No movie is left 
unscreened." Still, that doesn't mean 
opportunities for nascent filmmakers have 
increased with the seemingly insatiable 
demand for new movies. "Despite the huge 
glut of American indie films, we still only 
yield two or three talented directors a year 
from that pool," says Ted Hope, whose 
tiny, hyper-tasteful company, Good 
Machine, has produced seminal indies 
ranging from The Unbelievable Truth to 
Safe to The Ice Storm. "That number hasn't 
changed since Sundance started." 

By 1 994, nine years after Robert Red- 
ford took over and renamed the fledgling 
U.S. Film Festival, Sundance's profile was 
such that a big studio like Universal came 
to premiere formulaic, Zeitgeist-happy 
comedies like Reality Bites, hoping to 
generate press and feed off the festival's 
credibility. Still, a low-fi film made on the 
cheap— like Kevin Smith's Clerks, which 
was said to cost $27,000— could emerge 
from nowhere. "I didn't think I hade shot in 
hell of getting into Sundance," Smith says 
today. "The movie that I knew from Sun- 
dance was sex; lies, artd videotape— which 
looks like a million-dollar movie. It had 
stars in it. It was in color. And Clerks was 
the antithesis of that." Clerks was also the 



antithesis of Miramax's other high-profile 
Sundance job that year. That, of course, 
was Pulp Rction, a film the studio— which 
had been purchased by Disney in 1993— 
produced at a cost of $8 million. 

"Miramax used the guise of Sundance 
to pump up Pulp Fiction in the market- 
place, " says Bernard. "But the success of 
that film IS a once-in-a-lifetime deal." John 
Pierson, the producer's rep who sold Clerks 
to Miramax that year, concurs. "That is the 
perfect example of how an indie distributor 
could market a film as expertly as a stu- 
dio," he says. "For other, smaller indepen- 
dents, there's no trickle-down effect." 

In fact, one could argue Pulp Fiction has 
done more to corrode American indepen- 
dent film, both culturally and economically, 
than to fortify it. "Pulp Fiction so embed- 
ded itself as the emblem of indie that 
people came to define independent film 
using that as the model," says Ira Deutch- 
man, who split from Fine Line Features in 
1994 -the year indie film broke — by opting 
to seek out smaller, less accessible films. 
"So many indie films are trying to ape that 
success that they're all starting to look 
alike." Just as major labels fed off the Seat- 
tle scene post-Nevermind, doling out 
soundalikes to an ever larger and less dis- 
criminating audience, the indie film assem- 
bly line has chumed out a endless barrage 
of Pulp-'\sh simulations, from 8 Heads in a 
Duffel Bag to, most recently. Killing Time 
and Montana, a soon-to-be-released film 
that features a pair of crime-syndicate 
assassin buddies, a missing suitcase of 
money, tons of guns, and an unending 
supply of black humor concerning the 
recently shot in the face. 

That's part of the problem," says 
Smith, lounging amid the now- 
famous comics paraphernalia and 
laser disc collection that clutter his living 
room. "A lot of filmmakers who come out 
of L A. make these Quentin-like movies— 
you know, gangsters, some guy with a 
gun, some chick, a bag of money, some 
blood somewhere. It's like, why}" Smith, 
who still lives and works in his native Red 
Bank, New Jersey, believes there are basi- 
cally three subgenres of indie film (he for- 
givingly overtooks the plethora of 19th 
century Brit Lit adaptations). Smith ticks 
them off: the soulless spate of cut-and- 
paste Tarantino rip-offs (usually starring 
James Spader, Kiefer Sutheriand, and/or 
Eric Stoltz); the "East Coast talky movies" 
revolving around solipsistic twentysome- 
things fascinated with their disastrous 
sex lives (the new spin on this cliche is 
gay angst); and the rare film that defies 
categorization, "Those are the most 
interesting movies," he says reverently. 
"And it's because they come out of Bum- 
blefuck, USA." 

Like the more recent Love and Death on 
Long Island or The Sweet Hereafter, Neil 
LaBute's In the Company of Men is one of 
those curios. It was the best and most 
talked-about film at Sundance '97, yet no 
distributor picked it up. The story of two 
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"A lot of filmmakers who come 
out of L.A. make these 
Quentin-like movies-you 
know, gangsters, some guy 
with a gun, some chick, a bag 
of money, some blood some- 
where. It's like, why?" 
-Kevin Smith 



disenfranchised white corporate 
males who simultaneously woo, 
dupe, and dump a deaf woman for 
kicks, In the Company of Men is, as 
Pierson puts it, "a signature film 
that keeps the old spirit alive." It's 
also a film that could never have 
been as brilliantly nasty had it not 
been made in a vacuum; LaBute 
shot it over three weeks in his native 
Indiana and financed it in part with 
an $1 1 ,000 loan from a friend. The 
end result is a true independent that, 
in form and content, stands in oppo- 
sition to the current standard: It's 
sophisticated, deliberate, unpre- 
dictable, and uncompromising. But 
most of all, it was unlike anything 
else in theaters at the time— some- 
thing an independent film should, 
by design, strive to be. 

Whereas ten or even five years 
ago all of those factors would've 
worked in LaBute's favor, they now 
conspired against him. Distributors 
feared the film could too easily be 
read as a misogynistic tract. It took 
two months of hand-wringing before 
Sony Pictures Classics finally picked 
it up. "There was a lot of debate 
about whether my movie was won- 
derful or useless," says LaBute. 

His near miss is indicative of the 
state of independent film: While the 
perception is that audiences are hun- 
grier than ever for something cine- 
matically unique, confrontational 
movies like LaBute's just don't 
appeal to mainstream America. 



Instead, It's trendy Indie-esque 
movies such as The Full Monty and 
Good Will Hunting, which tend to fol- 
low time-worn Hollywood models, 
that draw large audiences. So while 
it's hardly surprising studios are 
searching out such innocuous TV- 
movie-of-the-week fare as The Spit- 
fire Grill, The Brothers McMullen. and 
IfUicyf^ll, they are spending a 
remarkable amount of money on 
small films that will never make a 
worthwhile return. Recently, October 
Films paid $6 million for The Apostle, 
Robert Duvall's feel-good redemp- 
tion fable about a fallen Pentecostal 
minister. "Six million ior that'll?" 
exclaims indie publicist Jeff Hill. 
"They're not gonna make it liack. 
Really, how much are these people 
making when they spend $1 0 million 
on a film and another $1 0 million on 
P&A [prints and advertising]?" Hill 
believes— as do Bernard, Pierson, 
Hope, and Deutchman— that the 
hype swirling around independent 
cinema masks its shaky economic 
state. "These films are getting press 
all over the place," says Hill. "But 
they're not getting an audience." 

In the wake of Pulp Fiction, 
Sundance has been inundated 
with close to 1 ,000 submis- 
sions annually. Of those, 50 are 
selected to screen in competition; of 
those, 30 find distribution. Of those, 
two, on the average, will make a 
healthy return; the rest lose money. 
According to the Studio System, a 
film/TV research database, 192 inde- 
pendent films were released in 1997, 
and a handful — such as The Full 
Monty, Jackie Brown, Ulee's Gold, 
Eve's Bayou, and Mrs. Brown— were 
profitable. The real American indie 
success story of 1 997, we're told, 
was Kevin Smith's Chasing Amy, 
which received much adulatory 
press for both its aesthetic and fiscal 
value- it cost $250,000 to make and 
grossed more than $12 million 
domestically. On paper, Chasing Amy 
reads like irrefutable proof that 
American indie filmmaking is flour- 
ishing. In actuality. Chasing Amy is 
hardly as profitable as it may seem. 

After Clerks, Smith — who admits 
his knowledge of how to make a film 
is rudimentary at best— found him- 
self fielding offers from major stu- 
dios. "It was so easy for me to make 
a movie then," says Smith. "There's 
an inherent danger in that, and the 
danger is something like Mallrats. " A 
sophomoric teen comedy that Smith 
portentously billed as the second in 
his "New Jersey trilogy," Mallrats 
was made at Gramercy (considered a 
"mini-major" because it's owned by 
Universal) with a budget of $6 mil- 
lion. It was eviscerated by the critics 
and promptly tanked. "Studios want 



to get a piece of a person who has 
some indie success and capitalize on 
it," says LaBute, who is working on 
his next film. Your Friends and Neigh- 
bors, for Gramercy. "But these things 
are not math equations. In any good 
film, there is a groovy, magical spark 
at work. The studios take the thing 
that's unique about an independent 
director and his artistry, then box it 
and bastardize it." 

Smith (who says he became "the 
indie whipping boy for a good, long 
period") returned to Miramax with a 
far less frivolous idea. Chasing Amy 
was everything Mallrats was not: a 
sharply written script comprised 
mainly of internal action and a thick- 
et of self-analytical dialogue. Mira- 
max offered Smith a $2 million bud- 
get, with the proviso he cast David 
Schwimmer, Drew Barrymore, and 
Jon Stewart in the leads. "I didn't 
want that," Smith says adamantly. 
Wary of compromising himself yet 
again, he instead asked Miramax for 
$250,000 in return for relative free- 
dom, which he got. Chasing Amy 
opened to heaps of critical praise 
and it instantly restored Smith's Indie 
image, all the while generating a 
high return on Miramax's seemingly 
paltry investment. (The success of 
Chasing Amy has helped pave the 
way for the once-marginalized "gay" 
movie; this January, at least nine 
films featuring gay protagonists 
screened in Park City.) 

But according to a source close to 
the production, all the backslapping 
over Chasing Amy's profit margin is 
nothing more than creative math and 
the perpetuation of "the little indie 
that could" myth. Chasing Amy did 
cost $250,000 to get in the can, but 
Miramax spent $600,000 cleaning 
up the film in postproduction, and 
another $8 million on P&A— not to 
mention the division of box office 
receipts. Miramax has made only a 
few million in North American box 
office — more or less breaking even. 

So why do studios do it? For Mira- 
max, it's shrewd business— Smith is 
one of their key players, as reliant on 
Miramax's maverick image as Mira- 
max is on his. His next film, an 
Armageddon-themed comedy called 
Dogma, will be produced by the stu- 
dio with a Mallrats-size budget. Plus, 
Miramax has Disney's financial mus- 
cle, so it can produce more films 
than it acquires and ultimately exert 
more control over the quality and 
quantity of its movies. And it can 
afford to take the occasional loss on 
a film with Oscar potential, which in 
turn heightens the studio's profile 
among potential audiences— who 
will now be more inclined to see a 
Miramax film when they're looking 
to see an indie. It's brand name 
recognition in the Sub Pop vein. 



Still, Independent film, like indie 
rock, appeals to a only a fraction of 
the total audience. The bulk of 
Miramax's revenue comes not from 
highbrow stuff like The English 
Patient but from more mass-appeal 
fare like Phantoms and Scream. 
Made for $1 5 million under their 
Dimension banner. Scream grossed 
more than $200 million in worldwide 
box office; the sequel has done $1 00 
million to date, and Miramax plans at 
least one more. Plus, the studio 
recently bought the rights to the 
sequels to indie antipodes Ramtm 
and Total Recall. "It's clear that 
Miramax is going through that evolu- 
tion of no longer being a specialized 
business," says Bernard. Good 
Machine's Hope believes Miramax is 
about to cede some indie turf, and 
once it does, smaller companies will 
be positioned to bolster real indepen- 
dent filmmaking. 

Aside from the mini-majors, there 
are currently about 22 smaller dis- 
tributors fighting for their scraps 
(eight of which opened shop in the 
past year alone). As in Seattle, these 
companies seem to pop up almost 
overnight. But the most telling devel- 
opment by far is the sudden involve- 
ment of captains of industry— most 
notably financier Carl Icahn. Despite 
knowing absolutely nothing about 
making or selling movies (he's, 
among other things, a board mem- 
ber of Culligan Water and the former 
CEO of TWA), Icahn has invested 
$50 million in Stratosphere Enter- 
tainment, which he proclaims will 
be, yes, the next Miramax. 

"Anyone who believes film is a 
good way to make money needs to 
have their head examined," says 
John Sloss, a New York-based enter- 
tainment lawyer. Though Sloss says 
most potential investors "have 
heard it's a high-risk field," a conflu- 
ence of factors draw them nonethe- 
less. "Independent film has a very 
high profile in the average Ameri- 
can's mind because of all the recent 
positive stories," he says. "And 
people want to get invited to pre- 
mieres and parties. Couple that with 
a vast amount of disposable income 
due to the run-up in the stock mar- 
ket and you can see why people 
would be interested." 

"A lot of people have lost money 
investing in independent film," says 
producer's rep Pierson. "It's not a 
good business, but it's like they look 
at Miramax and figure they're print- 
ing money over there." But Miramax 
is a smart, aggressive company that 
runs on equal parts thrift and risk; as 
an independent film distributor, it's 
had unparalleled success. To the out- 
sider, says Miramax's Harvey Wein- 
steln, what Miramax does "looks 
easy and fun. It's not. The movie 
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industry Is linered with debris, and 
[Stratosphere] is next." Sloss agrees. 
"I think there wiW be a shakeout In the 
market," he says evenly. "These things 
tend to be pretty cyclical." 

Still, given the current bullish mar- 
ket. It would seem there has never 
been a better time to be a filmmaker. 
But Hope, who has run Good Machine 
for seven years, says. "I've seen only a 
handful of films, in the entire time I've 
been in business, that I would've liked 
to have been involved with. And I get 
to see all the under $1 million, self- 
financed films out there." Deutchman 
says that the lack of indie films Isn't 
the issue. "There's just not enough 
good product out there." he laments. 

It was in 1 995 that America began 
to grow bored with alt-rock. 
Listeners started to consider the 
music— which by then seemed every- 
where—formulaic and uninspired. 
Though there was still good music 
being made, the audience had grown 
weary of hype, posing, and affectation, 
and the major labels that had bought 
their way in began to bail. 

Today, these same factors threaten 
independent film, but because of the 
buzz these films generate, studios con- 
tinue to release shoddy, scrappy 
"indies," many of which mirror one 
another in look and echo one another 
in dialogue. FUEL founder Myers 
maintains that Indie film, like alt-rock, 
has been soiled by its rapid main- 
streaming. "The whole idea of FUEL is 
to show distributors that these movies 
are viable." she says. But the fact is. 
they're not. As Kevin Smith points out. 
you can't always divorce the financial 
realities from the creative ones. "Peo- 
ple blame the glut for why their movies 
don't get picked up. but. you know, 
c'mon— can't you assume the respon- 



sibility for why nobody wants to see 
the flicks?" he asks. "I'm a fan of 
American Job [one of the films on the 
FUEL tour], but it's not going to be 
enjoyed by millions. It plods." 

Of course, less-than-stellar Indie 
films have been around for decades. 
The difference now is that the feeding 
frenzy for all things indie means that 
more films, regardless of how enter- 
taining they are. find distribution — 
which in turn increases the number of 
Indies getting produced. "You know, 
go to the Independent Feature Film 
Market in September or October or 
whenever they hold it," says Smith. 
"Get the book and look at the all the 
features that get made, and then try to 
see whatever happened to five of 
them. These movies disappear Now 
all these cats are looking at the FUEL 
people, going, 'Fuck! Why aren't I 
them?' And the FUEL people are look- 
ing at the people who get picked up 
by New Line and Miramax and going. 
Fuck! Why aren't I them?' It's such 
fucking arrogance— be happy you get 
any audience whatsoever." 

That piece of advice is as relevant to 
the struggling director as it is to the 
Indie distributors, who must compete 
for a small audience that has grown 
skeptical not just of Hollywood block- 
busters but of most films slapped with 
the indie label. Though Bernard is the 
first to admit the similarities between 
alt-rock and Indie film are worrisome, 
he doesn't see the bottom falling out 
as long as investors and studios 
embrace its Inherent limitations. "You 
have to massage this stuff and posi- 
tion It very carefully, because most of 
these independent films don't have 
the classic content that helps them 
last through the ages. It's a real of-the- 
moment thing." says Bernard. "Just 
like Indie rock." • 
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Save all that yo-ho-ho-and-a-bottle-of - 
rum stuff for the movies. A life of plun- 
der^ hijack^ kidnap^ and slaughter on the 
water isn^t nearly as much fun as it sounds^ 
as our man Denis Johnson found when he 
sailed the Sulu Sea in the Philippines and 
came face to face with the depressed and 
anxious pirate legend Rambo Barahama 



onight on Basilan Island, the power is 
H on for a change. The moths go berserk 
I in the light. Striped wasps and small 
I dragonflies coat the fluorescent tubes at 
B the thatch-roofed College Eatery Cafe. 
Mating energetically, they drop down onto the 
plates. A skinny drunk in cut-offs dances alone in 
the back, his head lolling, his chin sunk to his bare 
chest. A slender two-foot bolo knife dangles from 
his waist. Around his neck hangs his andng-anting, 
a pebble tied with string. This charm makes him 
invulnerable to bullets. 

The satellite TV plays images from one of HBO 
Asia's incredibly low-rent outdated B-minus movies, 
Swashbuckler. James Earl Jones, about to be 
hanged, is standing on a scaffold overlooking the 
very blue Caribbean. He's not sweating it; just 
before the trapdoor springs open beneath his feet, 
his own ship drifts silently into view around a 
promontory. His men touch off their cannon, blow- 
ing away boulders and coconuts and sending the 
dandy and hateable pirate hunter Beau Bridges 
flying, though he's able to hop up instantly, like a 
cartoon animal, blackened but functioning and 
ready to go after pirates again. And James Earl 
Jones skips off to continue buccaneering. 

Here on the Sulu Sea. in the southern Philippines 
between Malaysia and Mindanao, pirates have 
operated since the advent of oceanic travel, but in 
the past decade this area has seen a kind of crazy 
renaissance of violent waterborne criminals. They 
remained nameless for the most part, but Jack 



Salazar became notorious in the '70s and is still 
remembered, and so are the Changco brothers. 
Emilio and Cecilio. who seized freighters and 
tankers until they were captured a few years ago 
and jailed for life in Manila. 

From 1 983 to 1 994, of the 1 ,065 "incidents" 
the Philippine government admits have taken 
place— attacks on cargo ships, fishing boats, pri- 
vate yachts, and passenger ferries— almost all 
occurred within striking distance of this island, 
Basilan. Its main habitation, Isabela, seems bodied 
directly out of Indiana Jones, a crowded town of 
plywood and bamboo shanties on the Sulu Sea. 
wafery corrugated roofs spilling down the hill and 
partway into the olive waters of the harbor. Seafar- 
ing, trade, and migration have made for a wild 
cultural mix, as motley as that of the Caribbean 
that spawned the buccaneers of the mid-1 600s. 
But the mingling in the Philippine Islands started 
centuries before that (the Spanish arrived in the 
1 500s). It isn't generally apprehended that Ferdi- 
nand Magellan never made it around the worid. 
His ship did. but Magellan himself was killed by 
natives 300 miles north of here. 

The biggest structure downtown is the Cathe- 
dral Santa Isabela, filled with Catholics several 
times a week. Five times a day the muezzin calls 
the Muslims to prayer over loudspeakers. The peo- 
ple here look Chinese, Polynesian, even Arabic. 
From the time of the Spanish-American War until 
just after World War II. the Philippines was a terri- 
tory of the United States. Ads and announcements 
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on the radio careen dizzily through Spanish. Eng- 
lish, and two or more Filipino dialects. You can 
speak just about anything and people get the drift, 
but real communication Is hopeless In any single 
language and it's easy to get your signals crossed. 
You live In doubt as to what you've heard and what 
you might have said. 

The Philippines is a hard country. Outside the 
cosmopolls of Manila and maybe the newly 
thriving city of Cebu. business stinks, the fishing's 
no good, and Marcos ruined the sugarcane Indus- 
try with completely incomprehensible policies. 
There are coconut and mango, pineapple and sea- 
weed to cultivate, but, by and large, survival Itself 
is the game, a game everyone eventually loses. 
The trick Is to lose it slowly rather than quickly. A 
gun makes all the difference here; the villages 
subsist under the control of various militias— the 
Muslim separatist groups MNLF and MILF and 
Abu Sayyaf, the communist NPA, the right-wing 
CHDF, and jungle cults such as the Christian 
Tad-tad. whose name means "chop-chop," and 
refers to the fate of their enemies. 

Secret-agent-type movies show them the way; 
the way of the AK-47 and the judo-chop, head-butt, 
body-slam. Live wrestling matches from Atlantic 
City or the strange joint Aslan-U.S. film produc- 
tions broadcast by HBO Asia or Indovislon arrive In 
the bright floral tones of the TV screen— while all 
around, the real world looks sodden and grimy. 

What's most striking to a traveler who hasn't 
visited the region in a decade Is how space-based 
communications have altered the visual environ- 
ment, spiking the jungle dark with moving Blade 
Runner-esque color images. You have to wonder 
how It's working on the people here, to witness 
the life around them, the rice being raked and 
husked on the basketball courfs, the hundreds of 
. motorbikes running on drops of gas over broken 
roads, the shanties of palm-hide and plywood, 
the hard-faced men bearing Armalites in the 
jammed market, coconut palms and tropical aca- 
cias and praying mantises and mosquitoes and 
black flies and naked children and dogs who 



watch you eat— all the atmosphere of overcrowded 
subsistence poverty —and then the satellite- 
relayed, lovely Taiwanese faces advertising breast- 
enhancing creams and unguents, the modulated 
stern Australian and American announcers talking 
about bond markets on CNN, the shopping 
arcades and hotel suites and bright cars full of 
sexy honeys exploding Into these dirt-floored 
cafes where chickens scratch under the tables and 
ants make furrows in the mildew on the walls and 
the dishes available today — chicken, rice — line 
shelves in an unglassed cabinet and everything for 
sale is for sale In sample-size packets: shampoo. 
Nescafe, soap, powdered milk, one-liter Coke bot- 
tles full of pink gasoline, cigarettes sold singly, 
chewing gum by the stick. 

But the ships go past Basilan Island toward 
Sandakan and Singapore bearing tons of 
sugar, copra, hemp; thousands of crates of 7 Up; 
bales of Charmin toilet paper; push-button cal- 
culators; frozen food. However the disparities 
may express themselves In the modern hour, one 
remedy for the locals remains unchanged: Go to 
sea a pirate. 

Iast year, near the port of Sirawaj in the 
Sulu Sea, seven pirates In camouflage garb 
M hijacked a Filipino ferry, looted the 50 pas- 
sengers of their belongings, shot three of them 
dead, and escaped in palm boats. 

It's anybody's guess who did It. But the Filipino 
authorities would like to discuss the event with 
someone named Rambo Barahama, a Muslim 
pirate whose 28 years plundering the Sulu Sea has 
earned the $100,000 price on his head. 

Just before noon on February 26, 1996, accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, a crew of ten from the 
fishing vessel Normina was working in the waters 
of the southern Philippines. Two palm boats drew 
alongside and a pair of men In each boat opened 
fire with automatic weapons, killing nine of the 
unarmed crew. It took less than a minute, accord- 
ing to the lone survivor, a 50-year-old man named 
Jangay Ajinohon who managed to get overboard 
and swim away, though he'd been shot In the back 
of the head. The Normina hasn't been seen since. 

Nothing can be proven until he's caught, but the 
Philippine Coast Guard is convinced that Rambo 
Barahama— or "Ram" as he's generally known, or 



"The High-Jacker" as he's believed to call himself— 
habitually perpetrates such atrocities. 

Ram the High-Jacker participates in a tradition 
of considerable antiquity. From 700 a d. to the early 
1700s, Muslim pirates known as corsairs were 
active up and down North Africa's Barbary Coast. 
During the first quarter of 1997 there were 34 
reported attacks at sea worldwide. Pirates boarded 
24 vessels, took 105 hostages, killed six people, 
and wounded nine others on barges, ferries, 
freighters, luxury liners, fishing boats, and yachts— 
off Brazil, West Africa, China, Somalia, Greece. A 
year ago, four freighters disappeared off the coast 
of Libya — no wreckage, no crew to tell the tale— 
and the Economist suspects state-sponsored 
piracy. Pirates work the water everywhere — in the 
Caribbean, the Mediterranean, the China Sea, the 
Indian Ocean. 

According to a couple of U.N. conventions, 
"piracy" consists of attacks mounted for private 
ends against vessels on the high seas. By this defi- 
nition, very few pirates have ever violated intema- 
tlonal law, operating, as they generally do. not far 
from coastal enclaves. 

Tfie era is past when the British Royal Navy could 
cleanse the 13.000-plus islands that now comprise 
Indonesia simply by reducing pirate enclaves to 
blood and rubble with sea-based artillery. The 
upshot Is the kind of bureaucratic hand-wringing 
that has ships' masters failing to repmrt incidents 
unless they involve the most serious losses or 
Injuries. Victimized captains know port authorities 
will only hold them for fruitless Investigations, 
which won't get their goods back. 

And there may be a little more to these failures 
of authority. The darker voice in us may argue that 
the water belongs above all to the people who take 
to themselves the ungovernability of the sea. to 
those who not only sail but, by turning criminal, cut 
their ties to their land-going cousins— who must 
hunt them and be hunted by them. 

In 1994. five squads of the Philippine Army 
mounted a nighttime ambush on the island of 
LItayen against a group of gunmen they believed 
included the pirate Rambo Barahama. Acting on a 
tip from one of the Islanders, the 40 infantry 
caught the sleeping group in a crossfire, but when 
the shooting was over they recovered only two 
bodies. The other hijackers had escaped into the 
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1994: Fields Of Gold 
(A&Mi 06357 
INX8: The Greatest HHs 
(Ar^lict 06369 
Throwing Muses: University 
(RepTiMSire) 06872 
Semlsontc: Great DivMe 
IMCAl 06690 




HHs |C«MO() 0029 
amy Squler 16 Strokes— 



08622 



iCapilol) 06304 
DleToten Hosen: 
Love. Peace & Mortey 
>AUartk:i 00554 
Trippir>g Delsy: I Am An 
Elastic FIreeteckar 
< islan(]f 00574 
Imperial Teen: Seasick 
:l.r.fi(!on) 
HsnkW 
24 Grealttt m> 
lUercury NunvUle) 00664 
Sarah McLacMan: 
Tha Freedom SeaalorM 
tConlains CO- ROM track) 
(ArtstB) 00607 
Tlio8n(lha:8lnglca 
(R^rise) 08712 
HooHaftTheBlowfleh: 
Fa lr waathar Johnson 
(Atlanhc) 08789 
Shaiw MocGowan AndThe 
Popes: The Snake 
OA^mer Brvs, ) 0607B 
Natalie Merchant: TIganiry 
i'eie«r;a'i 08821 
Primus: Tales From The 

06923 



INXS:EleganttyWssled 
iMetoJfy) 16341 
The Jesus 6 Mary Chain: 
Hate Rock N Roll 
(Ameican) « 11640 

Tori Amoc: Boys For Pele 
(AnaniK:) * 11060 

QMi Bleasom*: 

r 

Bed HeHgkm: The Gray 
Race (AHanlic) 11751 
Pats TownaheiKl: Empty 
Qtass tAaaniK) 11793 
The Jeeus 8 Mary Chain: 
Honey's Dead 

lA/^ericanl ' 11007 

^924 

Ellon John: Goodbye Yellow 
Brick Aoed 

(Roowvl&l^nd) 11941 

COto Matto: VWal U Woman 
(Warner Groe I * 11970 

Ut A Them— Symphonic 
PM Floyd London Phil 
Orch (Poinl) C 11971 

The l«yslarfaa Of Ule: Keep 
A Secret (RCA) 11996 
Mck Cave 8 The Sad Seeds: 
Murder Ballads 
iRepns*! t 12003 



05083 (Maracope; 





Tha Complete Storte Roses 

(Sllvonore) 08929 
All The BeslOfTheLovIn 
SpoorttuI iS^jita-ifi/ 10012 
J arte s Addiction: 
RitwN de to HaUluel 
iWarneiBros) * 10020 
Melissa EtherWgK Your 
LHIIeSecfel (tslantf) 11111 
The Best 01 War And More ... 
|A]»nue Records) 11180 
Pwlp: Dffiereni Claas 
ilelandt 11224 
ExHeOnClaaaiealStfaal 
Pop snr& p<d> v«r Iworite 
classes Bono, MctMl Stpa. 
Paul McCartney more 
(London) e 11MT 

cum Black: 
The Greatest Kta 
iHCA Nrtsr:v.-*ei 11380 



i: Fush Yu 

- Un 'On 7he Sim. 
M) * 20370 



Cooleynighharmony 
\U,^<':^^.^ 11415 
Kenny Wayne Shepfterd: 
Ledbetter Heights 
iGanj 11581 
PD.O. Bech, The Shori- 
Tenvered Clavier ft Other 
Dysfunctional Works For 
Keyttoaid (Tetwc) C 11SB4 
The Jayhawks: 
Hollywood Tow>r> Hall 
lAmericarv 11636 



Monkey On Rico 
'.AlijntK^'MoWjyi t 12036 
Schoottwuse Rock! Rocks 
Batter Than E^ra. 
Lemonheadi. oOiers 
(AavtkdLiM) 12037 
Tha Beat Of Ma 



iSboo 



(ADantci 
Selurday Morning Cartoons' 
GraetaetHtts RamcnoG. 
CoMective Soul, many more. 
(MCA) 12084 



terMtTS (OGCl 21442 



Tracy Bonham: The Burdens 

01 Being Uprtghl 

(i3..inil 12214 



Babylon Zoo: The Soy With 
The X-Rey Eyes 

lEMI) 12252 



Loungt. 

e i23» 



>M.1 iCvkff 
Barenaked Ladies: 
Bom On A PIrsM Ship 
iRepr'sei 12336 
Skinny Puppy: The Prncesa 
(American} 12346 
John HayaR: Bluoa 
Br«riiers (With Ertc 
Ciaplon) (Deram) 12347 
RoaannaCBah: 10 Song 
Demo (Capitol) 12964 
Otn Hemoy: Imagine Many 
of Ow BeMes' orMSeS hes, 
vrwiged tor cwo- 
(RCAA^j 12374 
TheVamnpa: VWabis 
IrtdudM The FrMhmen, k>le 
more (RCA) 12495 
Oishweaa: Pel Your Frtends 
^A&Mi 12S01 
7Yeer BHch: Geto Ne(^ 
(Ar_iintic. > 12503 

I Mother Earth: Scenery And 
Fish (Capiloli 12536 
Paul Weslerberg: Eventually 
(Repn&e: 12540 
Everything But The Girl: 
ttWUngWMjnded 
(AIMntiC) 13500 
Oava Mallhawa Band: Crash 
(RCA) 12604 
Ftahbone: Chim Chim's 
Badass Revef>ge 
iP--wJy Rpcorilsl ' 12606 
Patll Rothberg Between The 
1 And The 6 (EMI) 12619 
Cast: An Chenge 
(Porydo*) 12620 
The Butthoie Surfers: 
Eteetridarryiand 
(Caplol) < 12622 



rial 



^y£Mm FOR HUNDRED§J4||§yiTS.^ 



Faltn Ho Mort: 
Album OtTbeVMi 

(S'^hRepfse> 1U12 
TTwVahvi UndMgmmd: 
WMtoUgMWhIlt Hmi 

(PolvOofAiMl 12673 
Nicholas Ptyion: Gumbo 
NouvMu vWivi C 12693 
Bob James Trio: Stntghl Up 
rWaitte' Bfos.l 12702 
Pomo For Pyrea: Good 

OocriUrBt 

(Wame* Bros ) 12703 
Lou RMd In The 70'*: 



SUICf H«it>: 

Somewhere More FamlBar 

'Ij'niver&al^ 18865 



The Beat Of Manfred 
Hann t Earth Band 



f R€€DOflA TO 



Suoar Flay: Floored Fty. 

ftPU. more- iUkbI * 20349 

Puff Owldyi No Way Out 

iSiid Boy/ArHUt) • 1B9G4 



IRCA) I 12720 

TheCur«:Wlldfelood 

Svrinss lEleUrai 127W 

Jotm Uo^Mncamp? 

BMt ThM I CouU Dd 1978- 

1988 (Ur'curvi 25000 

John Ueller>ceinc* 
Mr. Happy Qe Lucky 
(Meitur.) 08637 

The Cranberrlee; To The 
Fetthtul Deparled 
tliliwvJl 12784 
Cort:navtvai 

(AHinKt 12919 
SoKJlkMi A.a: Happiry Evw 
After (Tas^AflanUc) 12H9 
S leeper TTw It Girt 
(Atista) 12973 
No Doubt: Tragle Kingdom 
iT.,iun,-,, 13049 
Quad City DJ'a; Get On Up 
And Dance 

lag Beat'AttdiilK) » 13203 
The Who: Who'a Next 
«'MCA| 1321S 
jimmie Dale Gdmore: 
Braver NeM World 
>Elektrai 13303 
Uidiev Hart's Mystery Box 
(Rykodnc) 13370 
Brian Setter Ortltetln: 
QuitwSllnBer 

(Meracope) 133» 
Deed Can Oence: 

Spirftchaser (4AD) 13400 
The Black Crowes: Three 
Snakea And One Charm 
(Amenciini 13401 
For Our 
Peart Jam. 
SooKl^fCton, many more 
(maececope) 13433 




Heart QreaMell 

(Capitol) 
Nuyoftcan Soul Sattoiau- 
diaco hBion viiGeorge 
Baneoa T)lo Puante, Joceiyn 
Brawn, mora. (ORP) lllOt 



The Nbuma: Foma 

(MCA) 13532 
Kavin Sharp: Meaaure Of A 

Man (AsyluTii 13SS0 



Vlnce GttI; High Lone 
Sound (MCA) 


isoma 
13623 


Eteclronic: 




Raise The Praaaura 




(Warner Bros ) 


14347 


Robvn MIchcock: Moas 


EUxIr iWarn(>[ Bros \ 


14250 



Orange 9MM: Tragic 
(Aliantic) 142S8 
Dire Strata: Brothers In 
Arms (Warner Bros^ ) 14734 
Mna Inch Nails: Fufttter 
Down The Spiral iNottwra 
'r\ler<>ccc«l £■ 14836 

Local H: A* Good At Oatd 
(islandl * 148SS 

The Why Store 
(MC*) 14866 
Pogues: Etaarrtlal 
(lilarWI 15459 
Mono Puff: Unaupervtsed 
iR,>i(Odtsc. 15597 
Tim Booth And Angelo 
Badalamentt: Booth And 
The Bad Artgei 
(Fonlanai 1S653 




FOR THE 
PRICE OF 

NOTHING AAORE 
TO BUY. tVtie* 




18067 



(Inlersoope) 18106 
T.D.P.:Rtt«ITharapy 
(Raprise) 18141 

Spaartiaad: ChocoMe Supa 
Mgliway [Capites 18198 
Qaorge Thorogood & The 
Dealioyars: Rocltin My Ltle 
Away lEIrifi 18201 
GWAR: Carnival Of Chaos 
iM^UI ^laOfS I 18204 

Milton Mascimertlo: 
Nascimenlo 

I W,vn»f Dfos i e 18214 




Aiso available on cassette 



Elii Fitzgerald: 
Ella Singa The Blues 
ip^ii.)'-.. £■ 18234 

Miles Davis Plays 
The Blue*: Bluing 
(Presage) Z 18225 

TTiaJMtMN**: Sound or 
Uat (Amartcan) 18235 
Chuck Barry: HIa Baal. 
Vol 1 iCnesst C 18246 
The Buffalo Club 
(ni««ig TKla) 182M 
Evvratia Htrjt. Whafs 
Gelna On A iazzy mierprata- 
bonolMarvviG^^ aliiani 
(BkN HoWl 1I2S7 
Charlie Hunlar Quartet: 
Natty Dread GuttarWs rtar- 
pratationolineMBrttycies- 
HC-tBhjaMoM) lUSS 



(Nonesuchi 



1827V 



Ion PeofUfGttRMCfy, 
etc. (EMra) 18845 



Prlmua: Brown Album 
(Imersoope) 20092 
LcahtadraonerVeOed 
(RCA) 15759 
The Low 8 Sweet 
Orchestra: Goodbye To AH 
That (Ifitwscope) 15752 




Joe: AM That I Am 

tJwe) 



Missy BItotI: Supe Dupa 
Fly lEastWest'? • 20319 



Sasf. S«hM-Papa. R Koly, 
momel(Sunsatf 

Warnr Brw) 11017 



<.rkm\NG ROOAA ONLY 




_00»1 
Gum N Roaaa: GN'R Uaa 

tC'^nciv. I 00805 

JwnM Brown: Lrrt At The 
Apo«0(1962) iPH-.'OO'l 01341 
Oepeche Mode: Songs Of 
Faith And Devotion— Uva 
iR^Pnw5-5i 01623 
BobMarleyATheWaltors: 
Uve! iTijrt GcrifllsWid) 06376 
The Who: LWa At Leeds 
iMCAl 08120 



TheCum:Par1a lEJcMrsi 7M24 
Buddy Guy Fatturtng G.E. 
Smitri 8 Saturday Night 
Live Band. Uve— The Real 
Deal |S'lve4lor>e} 13423 



145 



Electric Ughl Orcheslra 

Pan II: One NIghl Lr/^ h^is 
wi'iji orchesl'ii iCMCi 18656 
Pantera: Offtctal Uve— 101 
Proof lEaslWQst) • 18944 
Rush: Eilt...Slaga Left 
iMercuryl _?!.nO 
Warrant: Uve '86 To '97 
iCMC miemstronal) 20276 
e.B. King: Uve Al itm 
Regal New^y (emastered 
I MCA) C 20459 

Hoi6rheadi in Concerl— 
King Biscuit Flower Hour 
(King Biscuit) 20966 

ThelMM: Uve AITha BBC 

Faakirc JgA Badi ard Jnvry 
Page (^brv AntMK) 211- 
Uve From 6A-Muaic From 
Conan OWan BfCuK 31 1 . 
Davn Bowte, Jamiroguai^ rmre. 
{Kloroiry) 21220 
The Bitdge School Concerts. 
W. One Nei >tuTQ, Ton Rfff^ 
►^aii Jar", nxt^ i.Retreel 21455 
Santaru; Sacred Fire— 
Live In South America 
(Pofj^n 24892 
U2: Under A Blood Red Sky 
(Uvs Ar Rad Roclit) 
lislana, 53596 
Altman Brothers Band: 
The Rllmore Concerts 
■iPvyV*""' • 01159 

Van Helen: Live— 
Right Hare. Right How 
(Warner Bros j >• 01165 



Kias: Affvet lM9raryl* 20096 
No NulMSdML Fflsl lrr« cn 
CO Bnjce Spiirgsleerv Tern 
PBB^. more (Beidra) C* 21160 



Simon A Garhjnkel:The 
Concert In Central Park 

(Wanier Bros I 44006 




Marcy Playground 
iCapdoli 21438 
Erie Claplon: Slowhend 
(Pofydor) 15627 
Batter Than Ezra: Friction. 
Baby \t^va] 15831 



AMor PlaiioBi. Tango 

Music o4 the bandoneOn. 
(Harmonia Mundi 
Frarx;e) 15837 
BLACKstreel: Anotliar 
Level ilnterscopei 15839 
Jason ft The Scorchers. 
Clear Impetuous Morning 

Steve Forbert: 
RocUng Horae Head 
(Patedln Hecorisi I58ft3 
Chris llMk: Bale Sessions 
(Reprise) 1S8M 
Throaring Muaaa: Lhnbo 
(RykoAsc) 15886 
112 (BaQBoy'Af<siai 1S930 
VHBly Had: Oraatasi Hits 
(EatfWMa) 15931 



in«prtaa) 

Or. Dra Praaanla... 
The AAarmalh 

(Interscopei 





Paula Cote: This Fm 
amagoi • 16096 

Marilyn Hanson: AnilcttrtB) 
Superstar 

ilnlefscope) ' 16097 

The Heads; No Talking Just 
Head Hi^QCals by Johnette 
Napolltino, DabtM Harry. 
Others. (MCA) 16100 
Rusted Root: Aemembe* 
fMefCur>'| 16103 
Michelle Shocked: Mercury 
Pois»-1 968-1 095 
(Uefcurvl 16104 
The Baal Of Dramarama: 18 
BigOneal iRhiru) r 16115 
Chant m Monks o( Sara) 
Domingo de Sdos 
lAngelf 
George Cllnlon: 
Graataol Funkin' tfits 
(CaplloO * 16248 

Luscious ilockaon: Fever In 
Fever Out {CapHot) 18247 



(Staah) 

The Best Of The Moody 
Bkm (AAM) 16697 
BaauSoMi: LAmour Ou La 
Fobs (Rhro) 16710 
Nert Herder (Ansu» 16748 
No Doubt Their debulatun 
I Interscopei 16771 
OWC:HowKarTa 
I Mercury) 16786 

Big Head Todd ft The 
Honalera: Beautiful Wold 
ine-.i3luticn| 16887 
L7: The Beauty Process— 
TMple Platinum 
iSiash) 16888 



16199 



(FontwiAlMercury) 16816 
Marvin Gaya: Vulnerable 
I Motown) e 16929 

Chertia HadertfPat Uattteny: 
Beyond The Wsaouri Sky 
fVerve) e 18942 



Sof) Volt: Slratghtaways 

(Warner Bros I 1B338 
Kiae: Orealest Kiss 
(Mercury > 18342 
Depeche Mode: Ultra 

(Mute'Bepnse) 18371 

Doc Cheatham ft Wcholaa 
Peyton i Verve i Z 18373 
Changing Faces: 
All Day. All Night 
lB>aBealAlian1it:l 18397 
wrd SkynyftfiTWarrty 

■ rial) 18404 
The TWIesln Orohasira: 
Orinoco Flow— 
The Music Of Enye 
|lnter5o^^(1'l £ 18412 



Symphonic Rock— 



Saigon KkA: OavB In The 
Detaltft 

■CMC i'-.--rna1k)nal) 18017 
BoOoans: Bland 
(Slash) 16326 



Butthow Surtat mon 
(Capnol) 16248 
The Cardigans: First Band 
On The Moon 

fMercuryl 18274 
Bund Melon: Nico 
iCapAoll 16318 
The Cutt Mgh Oetane Gun 
Their grealea hriii 
(neoriea) 1C323 
(tod SlaiMft If We PaR tn 
tOMTomghl His best 
rarTNonbc songs. 
(Warner Bros) 1S332 

noMlnlirsoopa) t 16364 
The Deen: Oraalaat Hits 

Aemastsred. enhanoad cot 
(EWdra) 16366 
Milta»aU:ThaDon 
KMumlnatt— The 7 Day 
Theory flnterao^) * 18376 




ThaB 

Baefles HI Bowa. LSO 

Oelarc) 18437 
The Stmpsorw: Songa In 
TheKayOf SpringrWd 
(Rrwvl 184S1 

1 ■ , Jlh: Screjintmg 
■ Sonic Love 

i 08980 



■mbbm wRiifSjilf teas Than JBka:Loalng 

^^1^^- Stiaak (CapW) ^84 



Produced by Vtrt Reznor. 
faahjnngNm. Sm 

Pumpkins, rnore. 



Zoo Great violinist narratos 
SalM-Sa4nB' Carnival Ol The 



Ravi Shanksr: Chants 01 

India Produced by George 
Karrtton (Angell 18983 
CollecUve Soul: 
Dlsctplined Braakdown 
lAtUmic) 16984 



The Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones: Let's Face It 
(B<gRig) 10066 



(Utani Z 18473 

OsofgeSmMt: Carrying 
Vmit Love With He 

(MCA Nashville) 18483 
Ray J: Everything VOu Want 
(Elektral 18563 
Lonaslar Cruy Nights 
(BNA) 18831 

HaichlMs aO: Vewrsell 
Or 9on»o«na Uha Vou 

i^,-rh 5 Ay etc 

18207 



Fleetwood Mac: The Dartce 

Uve "S? rainon 

(Reprise) 20477 

KaiDuae— Kicks Joy 
Osrtmsss A irflMM in worot 
and music w'Stoa. Wsdder 

r^ieny mora 

iflvKwliaCi C 18566 

Frank Zappa: Strictly 
Genteel (A CUsslcal 
Introduction...) 
if^-iiodisci t 18567 

Frank Zappa: Have i 
Otisndsd Someone? 
(RykodISC) ft 18568 

Mart Eit»f: West 
Wamer Bros.) 18570 



Hereddh Brooka: Blurring 
TheEdgaa (C«»dI) 16602 



(Dacca) 18605 
ThM Eys BHnd HomS h 
Gang To Be mora 
(Elektra) 18806 

Bonay Jemee: 9weal^ilng 

(WSmarSroa) 18616 



T. Rei: Oraal HIta 1972- 
1977— ThaASUea 
(CIvonicteti e 18658 



WMle Zombi*: 



Tf Siirla9ln' 



WMta ZvmWe: 
Astro^:r«»p 2000 

(GeKen) > 084. 

QndataHs: Onoe Upon 
A..-Oreatest Hits 

iM^-c.^i 18671 

Stan OtU ft Joto Gllberto: 
Getz ft GiiOerto With Jobim 
iVerwi r 18689 

Jimmy Smllh ft Wes 
Monlgomerv: The Oynarwc 
Duo '.'sr.^, C 18709 

Del Amitri: Some Other 
Sucker's Parade 
lAftU' 18744 
The Vary Beet 01 lOcc 
iChronKiesi C 18756 

Edwin McCain: Misguided 
Roses iL^/ai 18769 
Jon Bon Jovl; DestlnaUon 
Anywhere tMsrcuryj 18773 
The Bast Of Bi»y Ray Cyrus 
(Mercury) 18773 
Swing Out Sister: 
Shapes Attd Psnerrts 
(Mernjry) 16775 
Crystsi Waters 
(Menxry) 18776 

(Mm)'**'* 18778 



Original Fba 

I Nol.^ingilntarscopel C 18779 



w.2Moviedtah)gM 
•ndrruaic 

(Capsol) 18833 
Plumb (Es»eot«| 18836 
David Byma: Feelings 

iLuakaBop' 

Warner Bros I 16813 
Supartramp Some Things 
Never Change 
lOiygen) 18838 
RicUe Lee Jones: 



Pickin On The Grateful 
Deed— A Bluegrass Tribute 
iCMH. 1S667 
The Baal Of Fourpiay 

iWarner Bros.l 18871 





iCaTxtof) im3 
ThaUdy04Rto«: 

iDeatfi Row' 

Irilencopei ' 15939 

EnVBgiM:EV3 
iEASlWe^li tSMI 
IMMy Crte: GantrMton 
SwiM [EiMtra) 11946 
Wmh: Th* MolliMk 
iBmiTB) t t6»47 

K-CJ « JoJo: Low *h«m 
(MCA> 1M80 
Tlw Mum Fealunng Salon 
Rouge, men (MCA) 10W2 
Loit BO|rz: LOM. PMC* 4 




20969 



UFUct) 
HoodtamMML Oavtn* 
w'Oaf RMkwon, lt2 wiftm 
Evans. Erytah Badu. mo't- 
^LOucliM8rieop«) * 20667 
EuryltMnlea: OnatMt HItt 
fAmu) 20ei1 




Rampagt:! 
WayOflBlo 
(EMIra) * 30SC5 

Cttnt Slack: 

Nothin' BuiThaTalUKfhu 
iRCA Na&nvlllei 202fl7 
DayMMartgoB: 
BfMviMHnN) Hacttal (kac 
Iram *Snina' hero— mAC ot 
Chopin. LiaA <non (RCA 
Vldot Red Su^ e 20J25 
Lonto Morgan: SfuMn' 
TMngs Up (BNA) 20444 
Btg MouRlain: Fraa Up 
(G..vi;'i 20447 
Atlea Coopw: A Ftsttul Ot 
Alica Uve ruts wtth ouesls 
Stas^ Rob ZomM & SanvRv 
Hagar iGuarAan) 2044S 



20468 



Lad Zappaltii T>ia London 

■c-kj*-'! 21248 

Mtka Stam: GIm AndTaka 
(Atlantic Jbzz» C 20»1S 



fSbamoon) 2082 
Olani KraO: Leva Scanaa 

tlrnpulW) e 2083 



(GeHan) > 20614 

TMrd Day: Conaplraqi tS 
iRei^iori 2062S 
PaW SfliWi: Paaca And 
Ndaa (Amta) * 20M2 
JaatyTar m aaon 4 Ca aa and r a 
WHmk RandmouB 
(SlueNce) 20947 
OvarkWrfromTha 



(Uwcuryi 



(CMC) 20648 
Todd RuDdgr«n:Wlth A 
Twial. (Guardan) 206S6 



Sarah McUKMan: 
Surlacing iA..s!,| 30052 
BJuas TrBv«i»r Straight On 
Till Homing jMMi 20067 
God's Proparly From Klrti 
f ranUtn ■ Nu NaUon 
pB-RiU) 20061 
Echo 4 Tha Bumyman: 
Evargnan (London) 20084 
Htrtm Hancock 4 Wayna 
Shorter t • 1 

I Verve ■( e 20126 

Chartta Parlier 4 Dizzy 
GIHaapto: Bird And Otz 



iVerve) 


20132 


KUchaal RMafaon 

''Hepnsal 


20158 


DwlgMVoakam; 

UndarThaCovan 

iRaprtsa) 


201 S8 


UaHeCanniUla 

(AsyHfTi) 


20252 


k.d. lang: Drag 
iWamer Bras ) 


202S6 


swv: Ralaaaa Soon 
Tanaion (RCA) 


303SS 



Elvis Coste'lo: 
CxtwiM Hmmv— 
Tha Vary mn* Ot Thm 
Wamar ftro*. Vaara 
rWamat BifM ) 11147 
nvts Co«t*»* 4 Tha 
AMraeUonw AB Thta 
Uaalaaa flaauty 
(Wamar Brov) 12*66 



Oiaay KInga: Compaa 

(HonMuc^^ 2047S 
The Ba«t (X Jackson 
Brgwnr Tha Nail VOtca you 
Haar (ElaUrai 2061C 
Sarah Jaim:SpvWa 
(Warner Akancet 20545 
Amy Grant: Bahtnd Tha 
Eyta <A&Mi 20556 
Bryan While: The Rlghl 
Place I 20556 
Dream Theater. Fallir>g Into 
Infinity [EaifiVcsi. 20561 

Chun«baw«*ntM: 
Dumper TubnL 
>. (Untvanaf) 



Buata Rhymaar Whan 
Olaastar Strtea Pi.i >t>ur 
Hanoi When Uy Eyot Coua 
SM(EMMra) * 20664 



ToastBammflBiand) 20K3 
ThaWlaona 

{MeRuyt 20676 
Henry Manctni: 
Martlnit With MancinI 
(RCA) C 20065 

Elvis Graateat Jukaboa Hiu 
(RCA) 20666 
TWtya OonaOy: Lovaaonga 
For Underdogs 
(RepnM) 20868 
Someihin' For The People: 
This Time It's Paraonat 
(Wsmer Broij 21002 



n HUl} 21010 
The Rtoptngiona: 
Black Obnond 
(WnnamhtHJuz) 21011 



HOW THE aye \hori(<. 
0 + I+ =li 



88 Degreae (Uotiwni 20661 
aCi JavHb nitlPataa^ 21013 
Robban FerdrTIgarWaHi 
(Oua Thumb} C 21016 
TheFuH MontyiSdtrlL 
Oonna Summer. Tom Jonas. 
Saler SMga. more 
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Future Pirates Club: 

Twoscenesfrom life, on Basilar) Island, hotbed of pirate activity 
due mainly to crushing poverty frmtto rrtention all that water), 

Sulu Sea. To the best of the Army's knowledge. 
Ram was not one of the corpses. 

We tell stories of Captain Kidd or Bluebeard or 
the Chinese sea rogue Ching Yih— the pirate as 
aristocrat, as entrepreneur, as unchained proletari- 
an sailor— but he has to be long-dead, and the 
mourners of his victims also dead, before his 
crimes become drama. What about the face and 
voice of a pirate whose story isn't finished— who 
hasn't been killed, who hasn't been caught— a 
living villain of the Sulu Sea hooked, somehow, 
with the name of an imaginary movie hero? What 
will Rambo Barahama have to say for himself? 

In the village of Sunisnap on Basilan Island, 
a Muslim group is at this very moment 
holding a German businessman, kidnapped 
last week in Mindanao, and if it's possible, the 
usual scrupulous caution and security-mindedness 
of the islanders has been enhanced. The military 
must be planning some sort of action. Spies must 
be about. Everything is a secret. 

At the same time, the chairman of the rebel 
Islamic Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF) is 
a few miles across the water in Zamboanga City, 
conferring with the govemment about the terms of 
a truce. 

They're all here— every Muslim bad man in the 
Eastern Sulu Sea is luri<ing in the lea of one or 
another of these Islands, looking to get in on the 
amnesty being offered to the MNLF. Unless he's 
completely contemptuous of a chance to come 
out from under his massive bounty, Rambo the 
High jacker must be among them, and he must be 
communicating with someone. 

Apparently Sonny Suani is the person to 
speak with regarding this. Sonny runs a little store 
on Tapalan Island just south of Basilan, a shack 
offering soft drinks, gasoline, fresh water, and 
sundries to almost nobody at all on a bit of land 
less than half the size of New York's Central Park. 
The loneliness of his environs is such that seagoing 
men wanting privacy or even absolute anonymity 
might do business with Sonny. In fact, he's 
rumored to be closely linked to pirates. And in 
the interest of security and caution, he won't talk 
with just any random journalistic foreigner who 



tums up on Tapalan. He'll only meet in Zamboanga 
City, the region's metropolis some 60 miles north 
on Mindanao. 

He enters a cafe off General Lim Avenue, late by 
a period of two hours, time spent, he says, "moni- 
toring this location. I have been observing you." He 
is a dark man in a large T-shirt that covers his gun- 
belt, and ragged, perhaps stylishly ripped blue 
jeans. Above and below his left eye his face is 
scarred, and his voice is choked and froggy as if 
he's suffered some lasting injury to his throat. 

A Basilan Islander by the name of Joe Allan, a 
newspaperman, publisher of a weekly bulletin, has 
agreed to translate. 

Sonny admits he knows and communicates 
with "a pirate." Is this pirate Ram the High-Jacker? 
He won't say. But if the visitor is willing to be 
patient, a meeting might be arranged. There can 
be no camera or recording equipment, he says. 
The names of people may be written down, but 
not the locations. 

Reaching the pirates involves a series of steps, 
as might seem natural to anybody whose death or 
capture would earn a large bounty, who isn't used 
to strangers, who has more enemies than friends; 
but these understandable reasons aside, nobody 
can intrigue like the islanders of the southern 
Philippines, with or without reason. Nobody. 

The next moming, Joe conducts his visitor, 
now his most excellent companion, in one of 
Zamboanga City's at least ten thousand "tricy- 
cles": a Yamaha motorbike with a covered sidecar 
whose oversize roof engulfs the driver too. They 
travel about eight miles out of the city until the 
pavement ends at a beachslde barangay of shacks 
and cinder-block buildings called Arena Blanco,, 
where they've been instructed by various anony- 
mous messengers, going back and forth from here 
Xo someplace over the course of many days, to 
wait at the barangay hall, which consists of four 
poles and a roof. 

In the afternoon a furtive boy on a bicycle stops 
with a message: They're directed to walk down 
through the shanties and find a pier where some- 
body wants to meet them. The boy disappears. 
They follow an alley full of black flies and fishy 
garbage to the pier and down a narrow, disinte- 
grating bamboo boardwalk. Joe doesn't like this 
situation, he says, although his efforts alone 
have made it possible. He doesn't like this place, 
these people, this pier, this open white palm boat 



pulling under the pier with Sonny and two other 
men standing in it. He doesn't like Sonny, dislikes 
the two silent men. He hates jumping down five 
feet into a drifting boat. 

Sonny shakes their hands and, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, smiles. He gives a thumbs-up 
to somebody, could be anybody, and they're mov- 
ing fast in the open 18-footer, out past a few junks 
and tugs and upward-jutting wrecks, around 
patches of cultivated seaweed pocked with white 
floats— old jugs, hunks of Styrofoam— and well 
out into the Sulu Sea among a multitude of small 
islands: hundreds of shades of green under slowly 
changing black and gray thunderheads, small vivid 
white beaches patched into the view. 

Ninety minutes later, Joe and the visitor are 
dropped off on a long beach on an island whose 
name— as Sonny informs the visitors as he sails 
rapidly away— they cannot be told. Sonny has 
received new instructions, to proceed, unaccom- 
panied by foreigners, to the next rendezvous. 
The visitors' instructions are to wait. They wait 
looking out to sea and wondering if they've been 
kidnapped, as they've been repeatedly and confi- 
dently informed they would be. 

Joe speaks with a couple of men mending 
nets beneath a thatch-shade. They don't know 
how big their island is. There's an elementary 
school somewhere on it, and supposedly better 
than a thousand people living here. Most of them 
cultivate seaweed. 

Others come around. A woman gives them 
ctera/— brown sugar and coconut rolled up in rub- 
bery crepes. And Coca-Cola. No charge. A very 
small boy stomps past bleeding from the head and 
bawling; it seems his cousin has assaulted him 
with a rock. The visitors get all the attention, intense 
but politely veiled. People seem to be asking if 
they're seaweed buyers— asking one another, not 
the visitors themselves. 

Two hours have passed. 

The boat, the Myra, is nowhere in sight. 

The huts on the island are constructed of frayed 
and eaten wood, driftwood, plywood, a little 
rough-cut lumber, all with thatch roofs overlooked 
by dangerously laden coconut palms. From 
among these dwellings, from behind the backs of 
the visitors, where they haven't been watching. 
Sonny suddenly emerges with another man, a 
guy in camouflage pants and jogging shoes, and a 
blue T-shirt and a black fisherman's vest of the 
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An ancient craft: 

Left, a pirate on point right, lining up /or a ferry, ahmysa 
risky proposition. 

type favored by photojoumalists. 

"They've been watching us for a long time." 
Joe says. 

■■■he nnan's clothes look new. He has a thick 

I black mustache, thick black hair, and dark 

I skin— a tall, big-boned, quite distinguished- 
looking man, but giving an impression of shyness, 
even diffidence, and when he gets closer to shake 
hands he seems burdened with a melancholy 
embarrassment. 

Sonny says, "This is Ram." 

Joe says, "I'm concerned about our situation." 

Ram begins by telling them a bit about the 
island and about seaweed cultivation. He says the 
seaweed's harvested every month and sold, chiefly 
to Japan, to be used in plastic. He points at the 
stuff spread to dry on old fishnets— purple, cream- 
colored, and olive-green tangles. They dry it a day 
and a night, haul each end of the net toward the 
center to bunch it there, wait for the buyers from 
Zambo City. He speaks in an extremely soft and 
quiet voice, a handsome man with big feminine 
eyes. He gestures very carefully with his hands. 

"If you're legitimate at all," he says, "this is 
about it, this seaweed. The fishing's not that great, 
just subsistence fishing mostly." 

Sonny translates, and Joe corrects his English. 
Ram says the Tausug people get nine pesos for a 
kilo, dried. In Arena Blanco you pay eight pesos for 
a 12-ounce Coke. 

Joe translates the first question: "Where are the 
other High- Jackets?" 

The sun burns forth a minute in a kind of amber 
newness and among the shadows thrown by 
coconut palms appear three that might belong to 
people, to parts of people, to men standing behind 
the trees hidden from view but not from the sun. 
Nothing Rambo does would indicate he's even 
aware of this mysterious brief transmutation, but 
he manages to seem responsible for it. 

"They have made a perimeter," Joe says. 

Sonny invites the group into a little theater of 
sorts behind the first fringe of huts, a one-room 
tin-roofed building with the scrounged crudity of a 
set from Mad Max, with driftwood bleachers, up 
front a TV and VCR on a bamboo table, four wood- 
en chairs around a cardboard box holding a pitcher 



of water and two glasses. 

Sonny sits with his knees wide apart, takes a 
long drink, juts his chest. "What do you want to 
ask? He is here to answer everything." 

The two visitors take their seats facing Ram 
Barahama the High- Jacket. His blue T-shirt reads: 

POLO PLAYER/ NEW STYLE IN TODAY S GENERATION. 

"How did they live before they were pirates? 
How did it start? What do you do, what have you 
done, what crimes have you committed, what 
atrocities? What about family, what about friends- 
how much is possible for a person committed, or 
condemned, to such a life?" 

The questions come more slowly than that, 
maybe not any more artfully, but the conver- 
sation takes several hours. Ram the High-Jacker 
makes no attempt at English. Joe translates, 
checking now and then with Sonny, comparing 
notes in Sonny's dialect before they agree on 
what's been said. 

"I am 41 years old," says Ram the High-Jacker. 
"Since I was 13, I've been a pirate. 

"I started as a fisher and seaweed grower but, 
as a matter of fact, pirates made it difficult." He 
smiles, showing good white teeth. "Not only the 
pirates like Jack Salazar, but even the government, 
the Philippine Coast Guard, demanded bribes and 
protection money. This Christian government 
wages war against all Muslims." 

He makes a weary gesture toward his own face 
with his open palm that somehow conveys the 
notion he understands the pointlessness of trying 
to defend himself, and says he considers his life- 
style a form of "retaliation," though he concedes 
it's purely private. 

"We started in the '70s, when we were boys 
in our early teens, a dozen of us. We grabbed 
weapons from military men on commercial palm 
boats. We looked for a soldier traveling alone and 
ganged up on this single passenger, four or five of 
us boys, and stole his gun. When we had a dozen 
guns, we felt ready. 

"We robbed both buses and palm boats at first. 
The buses yielded better cash, but palm boats 
were easier because once we were done we could 
take the boat and go. We keep a dozen palm 
boats, all stolen, which make up our fleet. We've 
always had between 1 2 and 1 5 in the group. 

"The first big haul, one of our biggest ever, was 
the MB Ludes barge full of copra. We seized it, but 
nobody hurt the crew until Jack Salazar tried to 
board with his men a few hours later. Some of the 



crew were killed, and several of Salazar's party. 
Those were the first killings. Yes, including Salazar 
himself. Yes, we killed Jack Salazar." 
The latest operation? 

"A barge of Coca-Cola was the latest operation." 

And what about the Norminal A fishing boat, 
nine people dead? 

"I don't know about the Normina. I don't know 
the names of boats, because I don't know my let- 
ters. I went to the first three grades at an island 
school, but I've forgotten how to read." 

Ram the High-Jacker says that yes, he feels and 
appreciates the glamour of piracy. His life has 
made of him something unique— a man with a 
price on his head of 100 grand U.S., a kidnapper, a 
hijacker on sea and land, and the murderer of 
women and children, with no credible claim to rev- 
olution, no populist struggle to justify him. It's been 
his strength to live without all those words. 

But now, to the extent that he has an agenda for 
this interview, it appears to be centered on a pro- 
ject for changing exactly that, his lack of a political 
rationale. He and his group wish to be viewed as 
connected to the Muslim revolt. The term they use 
for themselves, as Joe translates it: "the Lost 
Command." 

Ram the High-Jacker nods and agrees in the 
only English words he will use all that day and 
night; "the Lost Command." 

The Lost Command will lay down their arms to 
"the Chairman" Nur Miswari, the Muslim leader at 
this moment negotiating a settlement with the 
Philippine government. 

"To the Chairman, only to the Chairman," Ram 
repeats, and they expect to be paid for their fire- 
arms, quite a large arsenal worth tens of thousands 
of U.S. dollars. They'll use the money as start-up 
capital for a legitimate import-export business. 

To the visitor this sounds, in all candor, a little 
insane. But he makes no comment, because in the 
Third World such things are entirely possible when 
the winds of political change start blowing. 

"I saw the burning of Jolo in the '70s," Ram 
says. "From my island I saw the light from the fire. 
The army burned the city down, an entire city. The 
ferry still stops there, but there's nothing left of it 
but shacks." 

The day has gone. Outside, women broil fish on 
charcoal fires beside the hooches, in the sand. 
Before it's impossible to see any longer, the for- 
eigner moves close and studies the face of Ram 
•the High-Jacker, leader of the Lost Command, 
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See Manila and die: 

Left, a ship full of Italian tourists boarded by pirates, who 
bound their victims and robbed them, butletthemlive. (Not 
alt pirate prey are so lucky.}; right. The main work of pirates is 
in the watching and the waiting. 

looking for something of the future, something of 
greatness. Seel<ing the kernel of tomorrow's pirate 
legend who'll be elaborated, codified, fictional- 
ized—particularly if he dies outside of prison— and 
even forgiven. But there's nothing of that future 
lighting his way tonight. He's just a guy who start- 
ed something a long time ago that he would very 
much like to finish. 

So what is the term to apply now— guerrilla, 
revolutionary, commander? 

Ram says it's too late to change things. The native 
speakers discuss it among themselves and agree 
on the authorized English spelling: "High-Jacker." 

In a hooch nearby, the four take supper, served 
by a silent woman nobody introduces. Fish, rice, 
bananas. They take their shoes off first. A small 
generator makes electric light. Ram relaxes now, 
and says last year the High-Jackers got a passen- 
ger boat between Gagayen and Tawitawi islands. 

And were three people killed? 

It's not clear at first that Ram has changed 
the subject. 
"I've never been caught," he says, "but 
sometimes it's close. This is my only wound"— he 
holds up his right hand, missing the tip of Its 
trigger-finger, shot off by the Army, he says, in 
1 993, "the last time they almost got us. We were 
set up by somebody on the island of Litayen. They 
killed two of us, but the other four managed to hide 
until one of the villagers helped us escape. The loss 
put us down to ten in the group, but now we're 15. 
Five sons of the two who died recently joined us. 
Now we're in the second generation. Most of us 
are in our 40s. The new guys are in their late teens. 

"I managed to get a third-grade education. 
None of the others got any farther." 

This thought seems to put him into sadness 
I and he announces that after 28 years, more than 
J half a lifetime as a pirate, he's "still poor, nothing's 
I changed"— the overhead, the gasoline and main- 
g tenance for the boats, and everything gets split 1 5 
g ways, with a dozen families to support. Ram him- 
u self has a couple of wives and three children. 



He was given the name "Rambo" by the Imam, 
the Muslim leader, on his island — it means "rat" 
in his island's dialect and has nothing to do with 
Sylvester Stallone or any of that. 

"And I'm as poor as a rat," he says. 

As for kidnapping: They've done one every cou- 
ple of years, four big ones. But they've had bad 
luck on the land. A while back they worked hard 
setting up the snatching of a small boy from a rich 
family. But at the very moment they went for him, 
the lights went out— a power blackout— and they 
somehow got the wrong kid — not rich, but poor. 
So they sold him to a childless couple in central 
Mindanao for 5,000 pesos, which would have 
been around 200 U.S. dollars at the time. 

Once for 20 days they shadowed a rich and bea- 
utiful woman to kidnap. This was in PagadeyanCity. 

"We were misinformed at the crucial moment," 
he says." We broke into her home and found only 
the maid. For her we only got 1 0,000." 

As his descriptions of failure go on, growing 
aimless and somehow pleasant, it becomes appar- 
ent that Ram and his men have never actually 
stolen one of the large vessels, never comman- . 
deered one and set the crew adrift. 

Wouldn't such a ship be worth a lot of money? 

"Yes, but what to do with such a ship once you 
have it?" 

He's never considered taking an entire ship over 
to the China coast to sell it in one of the many ports 
where such transactions are said to be possible. He 
hasn't even heard of "phantom ships"— freighters 
stolen, repainted, and used for a while by the pirates, 
who take on fresh cargo and disappear into the 
lawless Chinese ports. 

"These things are difficult," he says. 

Difficult? Why? 

"Because we don't have a leader." 

In the total silence that follows this statement, 
something seems implicit,and it gives the foreigner 
a heady thrill, the feeling that he is face-to-face 
with utter madness in the form of an impossible 
opportunity. Suppose a foreigner went off a pirate.... 

And never came back. Turned his education to 
making crime pay. What couldn't you do with 15 
killers at your command? 

But then the foreigner plunges away from this 
thought by saying to those watching him, "These 
bananas are good"and "I like this fish verymuch...." 



The pirate then looks out the dooriess doorway 
at the dark and seems satisfied, having eaten, 
and maybe a little bored. It's become just another 
night for him on one of these hundreds of islands. 
Joe translates his next statement carefully: "If 
you don't know which port you're sailing to, no 
wind is favorable." 

The foreigner thinks he recognizes this state- 
ment as one by the ancient Roman thinker, 
Seneca. He believes he heard it quoted, in fact, 
just the night before on the BBC, in English. 

Now Joe says, "He wants you to know: 'Who we 
are, and what's happened, we still have faith in God.' " 

After dinner Rambo asks for the foreigner's 
hat— an Australian type, with a brim that snaps— 
and there's no way in hell the foreigner would 
refuse. It's dark and they're about to get into a 
palm boat with Rambo the High-Jacker and go 
wherever he and Sonny take them, supposedly 
back to Arena Blanco. Yes, the hat's his. 

Before they leave, Rambo steps away into the 
dari<ness. Joe says, "He will advise his men as to 
their orders." 

Halfway across the dark sea to Arena Blanco, 
the boat's engine cuts out. The sky is clear over- 
head, the breeze is small, and the water is quiet. 
By the light of the stars, the Milky Way, Sonny 
reaches into his fanny pack and produces, at this 
moment, a .38 revolver. "You see?" 

"I see." 

"We have our guns." 
"I see." 

The foreigner is reminded of a couple of dreams 
he's had in which he actually dies. He thinks: I 
hope he shoots Joe first. 

But Sonny puts the gun away. After a while the 
engine starts up— they've fixed the fuel line— and 
they're moving again. 

It's not quite midnight when they tie to the pier 
at Arena Blanco. Too late for commercial traffic, 
but with any luck they'll find a driver asleep on the 
tarmac next to his tricycle and get him moving 
with a bribe. 

Ram the High-Jacker walks the visitors to the 
foot of the pier, and there says good-bye, be well, 
and goes no farther. In 20 years he hasn't set foot 
inside a town without his men, he says, and even 
then only long enough to plunder, hijack, kidnap, 
slaughter— "to do the work life gave us." • 
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Fred and Margie Phelps blew their Social 
Security checks on the trip to Palm 
Springs. But the 68-year-old pastor of 
Topeka. Kansas's Westboro Baptist 
Church hasn't come to grieve for Sonny 
Bono, who had died four days earlier in a skiing 
accident. Instead, Phelps and his wife are standing 
on a corner a half block from the frenzy in front of 
St. Theresa Catholic Church, where swarms of 
media and thousands of onlookers are gathered, 
hoping to get inside. Ignored by the surreal parade 
of Cher look-alikes. Republican dignitaries, blue- 
haired locals. Hog-riding bikers, Hollywood suits, 
and flag-attired clowns who have arrived to pay 
their respects, the Phelpses brave the threatening 
clouds and wave signs bearing the image of Son- 
ny's only daughter that read GOD HATES FAGS and 
DYKE BONO. According to Phelps, Chastity Bono Is 
a "satanic evangelist for GLAAD." 

It's true, part of it anyway: Chastity Bono does 
work for GLAAD. As the entertainment media 
director for the Gay & Lesbian Alliance Against 
Defamation, she's become the gay conscience of 
the entertainment industry, keeping a watchful eye 



himself. I've always stuck to my beliefs. He's the 
one who's compromised his beliefs and his family 
for the sake of politics. Those are his demons." 
Though Sonny Bono, the father, applauded his 
daughter's decision to come out of the closet. 
Sonny Bono, the U.S. Representative, voted in 
favor of the Defense of Marriage Act, which 
defines marriage as "only a legal union between 
one man and one woman as husband and wife." 
Chastity took it personally. (After his death, Chasti- 
ty is, naturally, more forgiving. "How stupid is it," 
she says quietly, "to let a space develop in a rela- 
tionship over politics?") 

When Chastity came out in the Advocate in 
1995, five years after being outted in the tabloid 
Star, Dad was right there. "You could recognize 
something was different, but I didn't say anything 
until she wanted to let me in on it," Sonny told me 
a month before he died. "I wanted her to come out 
before she came out. To carry that as a secret is a 
tremendous burden." Though he was supportive, 
it was Cher— liberated, outspoken, played-a- 
lesbian-in-S/yArwoorf Cher— who freaked out. 

"It was a scary time for the whole family 



She talks in the hypercalm, measured tones of 
someone concerned she won't be taken seriously. 
It's an assured, assuring voice but as animated as 
watching paint dry. As a professional lesbian, such 
traits come in handy. 

MPAA President Valenti called a few months ago 
to ask her opinion about Sony's Christmas comedy 
As Good as It Gets, after the MPAA balked at the 
film's trailer in which grouchy novelist Jack Nichol- 
son calls his gay artist neighbor Greg Kinneara "fag." 

The filmmakers had appealed the decision, and 
Bono was called. Was "fag" offensive? Not after 
she viewed Nicholson's character in context. 
"When I saw the film, I saw that this character's 
bigoted and rude toward everybody," she says. 
"He calls Jews 'kikes' and Spanish people 'spies.' 
He's just extremely prejudiced across the board." 

Shouting, showing anger, those are things they 
expect. Chastity explains But the angry-gay- 
militant thing is so ten minutes ago, and bad for 
business besides "You have to play the game to a 
degree. You can t just go in and scream and yell 
anymore," she says, gripping her pen in a sort of 
Bob Dole choke hold "You have to look at things 




on movie and TV content that may be potentially 
offensive to homosexuals. Primarily known for its 
vociferous protesting of such fare as Sharon 
Stone's laughable portrayal of a lesbian In Basic 
Instinct, GLAAD figured it was time to overhaul its 
image. Bono was hired a year and a half ago to 
damper the notoriously angry edge of the nonprof- 
it organization, and in the process, she's helped 
make gay-themed content more acceptable to the 
studios and networks. 

Given the response from both industry insiders 
and homophobic conspiracy theorists such as the 
Phelpses, it would seem that Chastity Bono, post- 
p.c. professional lesbian, is pretty good at her job. 
"I respect her judgment," says Motion Picture 
Association of America President Jack Valenti. 
"There's no bullshit with her." 

Inside the ground-floor lobby of GLAAD's West 
Hollywood office, a preening glamour shot of 
gay patron saint Judy Gariand stares you down 
with gauzy, amphetamine-tweaked eyes. Upstairs, 
the hallways are littered with gay-themed movie 
posters (Wigstock; To Wong Foo, Thanks for Every- 
thing, Julie Newmar). But queer kitsch is conspicu- 
ously absent from Bono's spartan office, which is 
instead decorated with X-Files postcards, a few 
wild-haired trolls, and photos of her ex-girifriend. 
Here, Bono works the phones, taking calls from 
concemed entertainment players, tracking down 
unconcerned others. Right now, however, she's 
talking about her father. 

"He's a hypocrite," says Bono; it's six weeks 
before Sonny's death. "He's going to do what he's 
going to do and ultimately he's got to live with 



because I didn't want to be out," Chastity says of 
eariy 1 990, when a Star headline blared, cher shat- 
tered AS DAUGHTER CHASTITY TELLS HER: I'M GAY. "It put 

my mom In a difficult situation because everyone 
was asking her. She doesn't ever lie to the press." 

Complicating the situation was a deal Chastity 
had recently signed with Geffen Records. "The fear 
was that it would affect my music career, which at 
the time was something I wanted," Chastity says. 
"I had just gotten signed and thought everything 
would be over before it would begin." 

Her band. Ceremony, released just one album 
of innocuous, middle-of-the-road pop for Geffen in 
'93 before being dropped from the label. Still, it's 
ironic that the label then-owned by gay godfather 
(and early post-Sonny paramour of Cher) David 
Geffen pressured her to stay in the closet. Deny, 
they said. So she did. But that couldn't prevent her 
from becoming a gay icon —Chastity T-shirts were 
sold at gay pride parades, and gay bars were wall- 
papered with her tabloid coverage. 

In 1995, after her music career had fizzled and 
her partner died of cancer, Chastity came out in 
the Advocate. "It was a bad time in her life," says 
Judy Wieder, X\\e Advocate's editor-in-chief, who 
conducted the interview with Bono. "She was 
pretty gun-shy about coming out, but being in the 
closet was miserable for her." 

Finally, Chastity was no longer hiding, no longer 
merely the daughter of Sonny and Cher. "Up until 
the last few years, everything I did was in compari- 
son to my parents," she admits. "Every question 
asked of me was about my parents. So I've tried to 
distance myself as far away from them as possible." 

She is as low-key as her folks were flamboyant. 



Pro Bono: from loft. Chastity as squeezable prop or? The 
Sonny and Cher Comedv Hour; with suspicioust/ like- 
named Ceremony bandmember Chance in 1994: with 
then-f%lm Springs mayor Sonny in 1992. 

as degrees of going forward and understanding." 

This philosophy has allowed Chastity to make 
peace with former nemesis Steve Coz, editor of 
the National Enquirer. Coz, whose tabloid has giv- 
en a not-insignificant amount of ink to the Bono 
family, says they now talk regulariy. "She almost 
single-handedly evolved gay causes, approaching 
it in an intelligent, healthy fashion," says Coz. 
"When someone grows up the way she grew up, 
you think they might become warped. Not Chasti- 
ty. She's down-to-earth, in touch with America, 
like your next-door neighbor. She's the perfect per- 
son to instigate change in America." 

As Sonny Bono is being laid to rest at the 
Desert Memorial Pari< amid 21 -gun salutes 
and swiriing white doves. Chastity Bono 
looks around at the thousands of people who share 
her grief. Her gaze eventually falls upon Newt Gin- 
grich, the funeral attendee whose politics and ide- 
ology are perhaps farthest from her own. Eariier, 
she had pleasant conversations with Gingrich and 
others in the Republican contingent, which includ- 
ed Pete Wilson, Jack Kemp, Gerald Ford, and Dan 
Quayle. They told her how similar she was to her 
dad— in mannerisms, in professional demeanor, in 
her innate ability to cut through the crap. She 
appreciated the compliment and smiled politely. 
To many of those present, it seemed clear that 
Chastity may have already become the most 
politic Bono of them all. • 
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While our nation^s schools rush to go digital, 
Celebration, Disney's much-disputed community project, 
is already running the world's most wired high school. 
David Kushner plugs in to find out if high tech really 
means higher learning. Photographs by Chris Buck 



The dream for the school of 
tomorrow opens on an old, 
familiar man from yester- 
day. Standing near an 
architect's sketch of a 
space-age city, Walt Disney, the late 
animator who gave us the world's 
most famous mouse, talks of build- 
ing "a community that more people 
will talk about than anywhere else." 
At its heart will be an educational 
wonderland. As he fades, we cut to 
today, where happy residents in 
brightly lit living rooms extol the 
virtues of safe streets, good teach- 
ers, and high-speed cable modems. 

This sales pitch loops a couple 
dozen times a day in the preview cen- 
ter at Celebration, the town Walt Dis- 
ney Imagineering recently built near 
the Magic Kingdom in Orlando, Flori- 
da. Every day, herds of sun-pinked 
tourists wander in for a quick tour. 
What they get is the same hype that's 
buzzing across the country: High- 
tech schools, like the one here, will 




not only befler equip students for the 
computer age, they'll make them 
smarter. Now, 30 years after Disney 
first imagined EPCOT (the Experimen- 
tal Prototype Community of Tomor- 
row), a new team of dreamers is 
developing the model smart-school In .■ 
Celebration's immaculate 'burb. 

Since its ribbon was cut two 
years ago. Celebration has received 
plenty of attention for the sheer 
kitsch value of 1,200 people living in 
a theme-park town. A more dynamic 
story, however, has been unfolding 
in Celebration's K-12 public school. 
While Celebration's homes hearken 
back to Norman Rockwell Ameri- 
cana— a product of New Urbanism's 1 
interest in renewing "community" — 
its school is pure Jetsonian Utopia. 
Armed with a stockpile of techno 
gadgetry, students will soon perform 
virtual-reality Shakespeare, collabo- 
rate with students in Malaysia, 
and analyze pond scum with elec- 
tronic probes. 



"Most schools still teach like it's 
the 1940s," says Larry Rosen, the 
evangelical education professor who 
helped plan Celebration's Teaching 
Academy. "Would you rather have 
doctors operating on you with mod- 
em equipment or with technology 
from the '40s?" As other schools 
scramble to boot up, Disney, with 
the backing of the local Osceola 
County and the Celebration Compa- 
ny, has pooled $30 million to create 
the most wired campus on the planet. 

When the video ends, the camerq- 
toting crowds disperse for their next 
destination: Sea World, Universal 
Studios, another fried lunch. A snow- 
white couple in matching Goofy 
visors follows a guide upstairs to see 
a real estate agent. After the guide 
returns, I ask him why they want to 
live in Celebration. Is it the weather? 
The proximity to Disney World? 
Space Mountain? 

"Nope," he says, blinding me with 
his smile. "It's the school." 



This isn't the first time tech- 
nology has been called upon to 
reinvent public education. Sev- 
enty years ago, Thomas Edison pre- 
dicted movies would eliminate books 
from the classroom. Later, filmstrips 
and language labs were supposed to 
usher in a bold new era of learning. 
But to many educators, computers 
aren't just the latest toy, they're a 
necessity. New Jersey lawmakers, 
for instance, axed part of their state's 
school-aid budget to lay out 310 mil- 
lion for PCs. A Boston-area school 
opted to spend nearly $350,000 on 
digital gizmos instead of hiring art 
teachers. And although California 
schools are still reeling from years of 
budget cuts, the state has proposed 
$1 1 billion for computerizing class- 
rooms. 

More programs such as these are 
on the way. President Clinton has 
mapped out a $100 billion computer 
initiative, and has sanctioned a series 
of national "Net Days," during which 
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parents and other volunteers help 
wire schools. 

Teachers, for their part, rank com- • 
puter knowledge as more important <: 
than biology, chemistry, and history. : : 
Proponents say the advantages are 
clear. Kids in Whitefish, Montana, >. 
will be able to comb King Tut s tomb ■. 
from their desks. Biology students 
from Tampa and Taiwan will mingle 
online while they dissect fetal pigs -7 
with Smithsonian scientists. The :J. 
days of mind-numbing drills and If 
sleepy-time lectures will be over. 
Plus, high-school graduates will be 
primed to surf the increasingly digi- . 
tal workplace. X; 

Certain issues get lost in all this 
technobabble. Technological literacy 
today means mastering basic tasks 
such as word processing, which is as ':■ 
easy as playing Tetris. And with no ■> 
solid proof computers boost stu- 
dents' learning, the high cost of 
maintaining and upgrading a gaggle y 
of laptops, scanners, and CD-ROMs ;, 
may not be worth the payoff. 

Undaunted, Celebration is going > 
full-baud ahead. To hear Larry Rosen 
tell it, the school is all about "greater 
freedom" and "flexibility in learn- 



Here, 900 students, a number of 
whom are from the surrounding 
county and entered a lottery to gain 
admission, skip through the build- 
ing's Froot Loops-colored building 
and plug in. 

"See that kid over there making a 
poster on the floor?" Muri says as 
we pass an art class strewn with 
Nirvana-patched backpacks. "We 
have software programs and print- 
ers that can make this kind of work! 
See those kids reading those books 
over there? They could be reading 
that on the Net or a CD-ROM! See 
that teacher looking at that stu- 
dent's work on a piece of paper? 
She'll be looking at it online!" 

Soon, Muri says. Celebration will 
go paperless. That's right, no more 
textbooks. Already, students have 
access to an "electric library" of mil- 
lions of magazines and books, as 
well as a media retrieval system that 
can feed videos or laser discs right 
to their desktops. Kids can plug lap- 
tops to any of the 1 ,800 data ports 
socketed throughout the building. 
They can even get satellite TV. 

It's all part of the school's motto, 
which Muri describes as "Anytime, 



Computers create a fundamental 
shift in the student/teacher 
relationship. Students don't 
just think they're smarter than 
their teachers, they know it 



ing." While no one is saying schools , 
like Celebration's shouldn't go digital, . 
some scholars think it's a question of ' 
degree. "Celebration is trying to cre- 
ate a model school all at once," says , 
Larry Cuban, Stanford education pro- : 
fessor and author of Teachers and 
Machines: The Classroom Use of 
Technology Since 1920. "There is a 
long history of efforts to try to do 
that, some of which have succeeded, . 
but most of which have been dam- 
aged or failed." .'. 

If Celebration is Disney's educa- 
tional fantasia, Scott Muri wears 
the wizard hat. A congenial 
Southerner with a fat caterpillar mus- 
tache, he was working as a science 
and math teacher in North Carolina 
when he was recruited to oversee 
Celebration's technology program. 
His official title is Instructional Tech- 
nology Specialist. As he says, "I 
didn't want to be the fix-it guy." 

Muri takes me on a brief campus 
tour, pointing out that Celebration is 
still in its Beta phase. The school, ini- 
tially located in a temporary trailer, 
has recently moved into its perma- 
nent facility outside the town square. 




anyplace." To milk the intranet that 
connects the school to the com- 
munity. Celebration is creating 
"electronic portfolios," which will 
be digital capsules of each student's 
work. If, while withdrawing cash 
at an ATM on Main Street, a sopho- 
more suddenly remembers the 
answer to a homework question 
on the Hundred Years' War he can 
simply run over to the bank's 
computer kiosk, call up the file, and 
punch it in. The thought of doing 
Western Civ at the Gap is creepy 
enough, but parents can also use 
the portfolios to keep tabs on 
Junior's progress. In the old days, 
a student could tell Mom and Dad 
the dog ate the report card. At 
Celebration, Rover will have to eat 
the hard drive. 

As we enter an elementary class- 
room, where a teacher scurries 
between kids in various states of 
spontaneous combustion, I can't 
help but wonder about the mundane 
realities that underlie Celebration's 
vision quest. For the school to 
become paperless, someone will 
have to individually scan all the bean 
collages, algebra quizes, and hand- 



written The Catcher in the Rye book 4 
reports into the network. Who's 
going to have time to do this? Muri i 
points to a six-year-old boy in the 
corner, who's struggling to scrawl -' 
his name on a wide-ruled sheet of /; 
paper. "Him," he says. 

The kids don't have much choice f; 
if the teachers don't know how to •• 
use the machines. I head into the fre- . i 
netic junior-high section of Upper 3, 
a Celebration neighborhood that 
groups kids of different ages into one ;/ 
sprawling class. Teacher Jackie ; •. 
Flanigan looks excited but dis- . ' 

traught. Her class is about to boot up if: 
for a dislonce-loorning program, a 'I', 
crown jewel of high-tech education '.. 
that aims to connect students who -3 
would otherwise never meet. Clus- : : 
ters of giddy Celebrationeers are ; 
huddled around blinking computers, -v 
chatting with Indiana farm kids. g' 
The assignment is ambitious: to ;f 
compare cultures and discuss the § 
concept of civilization. For now, 
though, the topics are more like Sat- •', 
urday afternoon on AOL: skating, a 
cute chick named Mandy, and Pride, ; 
Celebration's new mascot, which, 
according to two gum-snapping ' . 
giris, looks like a way-lame mutation . 
of the Lion King with wings. 

While the kids gossip and high- ' 
five, a freckled girl calls out, "Mrs. ■ 
Flanigan! Someone's deleting my 
files!" Mrs. Flanigan emits a vol- 
canic sigh. Clearly, it's enough 
of a challenge to keep 30 electrified 
teens on task, let alone save them 
from getting their data hacked. 
"I'm not prepared," she tells me 
in her Holly Hunter drawl. "There 
aren't many people who are, unless 



you're Bill Gates." 

Flanigan isn't alone. According to 
a recent study, only 1 5 percent of 
teachers have had more than nine 
hours of training in educational tech- 
nology; 18 states (including Florida! 
don't even require training for a 
teacher to be certified. The result is a 
nation full of Jackie Flanigans: 
thoughtful, dedicated, overworked 
teachers who don't get the support 
they need to exploit the pricey tech 
schools are banking on. 

So when the girl panics, it's not 
Mrs. Flanigan to the rescue, it's a stu 
dent like Louis Grasso— one of the 
self-taught tochio kids who keep Cel- 
ebration's computers running. A 1 7- 
year-old with an enviable collection of 
Metallica T-shirts, Louis likes to hack 
around; he wants a career in com- 
puter security systems. There's only 
one problem. "I barely get my school- 
work done," he says, "because I'm 
always fixing computers." 

What students like Louis might be 
losing in class time, they're gaining 
in status. Introducing computers to a 
school creates a fundamental shift in 
the student/teacher relationship. 
Students don't just think they're 
smarter than their teachers, they 
know it. For administrators, the big 
concern is how kids will use their 
new power. Most schools and corpo 
rations engage in some form of 
online monitoring. Because so much 
of Celebration exists online, they've 
had to take monitoring— eavesdrop- 
ping, basically — to a unique next 
step, one Muri affectionately calls 
"network discipline." 

One afternoon, a 1 S-year-old blader 
named Steven Kaczmarczyk made 
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the mistake of trash-talking online in 
the student chat room. "I basically 
called one of my friends an asshole," ; 
Steven says. "Then I insulted his ; 
mother." The next day, he was paid a . 
visit by Muri, who waved a printout 
of the chat-room discussion at 
Steven and reminded him he could 
be expelled. Instead, Steven received • 
a more 21st century punishment: He . 
had his computer access suspended. 
Of course, when Celebration bans a 
kid's access, it's essentially banning 
him from the librarY,the classes, and ■ 
his homework. 

For Steven, whom Flanigan con- 
siders one of her brightest students, 
there's a not-so-subtle subtext to 
Celebration's dictum of freedom 
through technology "We're para- 
noid whenever we go on those com- ; 
puters," he says. "It's like someone's i 
always watching you." i 

■^^here are some things a com- 
J puter can't replicate, like 
i fresh air. I trail along with a 
science class heading off into the 
woods a few hundred yards from 



campus. Snow egrets cut through 
the sky. This is Florida at its most 
serene. Deep in the palms, some- 
thing starts beeping. 

At first, Mr. Braley, the group's 
teacher, doesn't hear a thing. "All 
right," he says, enthusiastically 
gutting a plant from the dead brown 
fronds, "can anyone identify this? 
Anyone?" 

A baggy-jeansed dude says, "Uh, 
weeds?" But that's the only response. 
The seven other students are anx- 
iously trying to find the source of the 
incongruous electronic beeps, 
which, they suspect, are coming 
from their eMates: green-shelled, 
Gl Joe-style laptops they brought 
to take notes on. So far, most of 
them have been pounding away on 
their keyboards. Mf. Braley tells me 
they'd never take so much down if 
they were using paper and pens. 
"Maybe it's just the coolness of it," 
he says. 

At this moment, someone seems 
to be using them for a more recre- 
ational purpose. "Yo, check it out," 
shouts a guy in a Fila shirt and zebra- 



striped shorts, "it 
says someone's 
ijtt^ \ 'beaming' me! 

H^B/ How are they doing ' 
that?" 

"There's, like, an ' 
infrared thingie 
back here," Louis 

the hacker explains, :• 

"and that, like, i 

beams your notes ' 

and shit to whoever ■ 

else is around." Mr. ; 

Braley steps over ! 

and asks what's • 

going on. \ 

"Everyone's • 

beaming each oth- ; 

er," a pale girl says. • 

"All right, class." ' 

Mr. Braley snaps. ■ 

"no more beam- ; 

ingl" i 

The students ^ 

clamp shut their ,' 

eMates. then com- • 
plain about the 
bugs. There's a bad 

virus of encephalitis '■ 
going around, a 

pretty blond says. ; 
and if she gets bit 

by a mosquito, her ? 
brain will swell up 

until she dies. Mr. ; 

Braley says they'll ' 

head back as soon i 

as someone IDs the ■ 

clump of vegeta- : 

tion. He hands it to i 
Louis, who. after a 

few hapless yanks. ; 

just shrugs. He • 

doesn't know the ■ 
answer, and. in Celebration's big 
scheme, he doesn't really have to. 

Here, it's more important for kids to \ 

be up on what's inside their hard drive • 

than what's outside their window. , 

Finally. Mr. Braley offers a few 

hints: The plant is nicknamed for \ 

how it feels; it's the same name of j 

the stuff that connects the school ■: 

and the town; it's something you ; 

should be familiar with. Louis. It's ; 

called wire. j 

The next day I polish off a few ' 
soggy grilled-cheese sand- 
wiches in the cafeteria, then ; 
follow a couple of kids over to the ; 
library, or as it's now called, "the ] 
media center." Before it was con- 
structed. Paul Kraft, Celebration's : 
information technology specialist, 
formerly known as librarian, had high ; 
hopes: "I envision the walls eventual- . 
ly covered with stimulating material ; 
of educational value and kid appeal." ] 
he said. "Kind of like in a Hard Rock ; 
Cafe or Planet Hollywood." : 
When I arrive, alas, there are no ' 
Keith Moon drumsticks on the wall. 



In fact, it looks like an ordinary 
school library with one exception: I 
don't see any books, just a couple 
dozen computers clustered the mid- 
dle of the room, which resembles 
NASA mission control. A chubby 
Indian boy starts demoing his latest 
Web site for me. "It's kind of boring 
right now." he says, as his name 
sparkles across the screen, "but I'm 
working on some cool Java applets 
that should make it rock." 

What doesn't seem to be rocking 
are the rows of books stacked rather 
forlornly in the back shadows. The 
aisles are empty of kids and, accord- 
ing to Kraft, that's how they usually 
remain. When I ask a couple of stu- 
dents at the computers if they ever 
consider researching offline, they 
crack up. "Only when the computers 
are down," says a skinny 15-year-old 
boy. The girl next to him agrees: 
"Yeah, information is definitely better 
online." With wide eyes, she tells me 
how she just found an entire Web 
site devoted to her next research top- 
ic: the history of volleyball. 

"What if you had to do a report 
on. say, James Joyce?" I ask. 

"Is that spelled with an 'i' or a 
'y'?" the boy asks, as he works his 
mouse with the precision of a 
Japanese chef. "Yahoo doesn't spell- 
check." With a few clicks, he finds a 
Joyce Web site and, after a quick 
glance to make sure it has enough 
text, saves it to his disc. Done deal I 
wonder, though, where this info 
comes from. The boys says he never 
really checks. When we click the link 
at the bottom, does it lead to Prince- 
ton? Yale? No, it's "Ron's Toga Par- 
tyl"— a site with a photo collage of 
Elvis. Santa Claus. and a tongue- 
wagging drunk who. I presume, is 
Ron. It seems Ron has a penchant 
for frat-boy antics, and, of course, 
Irish modernists. 

I have a good laugh with the kids, 
but would their parents? I ask the 
boy his name. 

"Rosen," he says. 

"Is your father Larry, the one who 
helped set up the school?" 

"Yep." 

And it turns out the girl is the 
daughter of Jackie Flanigan, the 
distance-learning teacher. I feel like 
I need to reboot. If the bigwigs' 
kids can't tell James Joyce from 
Carrot Top, who can? But Celebra- 
tion isn't about thoughtfulness. it's 
about speed— the speed to get infor- 
mation, to get schools wired, kids 
connected, a proverbial bridge to the 
21 St century. What happens after 
that seems almost beside the point 

"Hey." I say to Flanigan. "so why 
do you think this information is bet- 
ter online, anyway?" 

"Because." she says, like I'm 
being really silly, "it's quicker." • 
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Mama Said Knock You Out 

Two rap dynasties-Wu-Tang Clan and Bad Boy-battle for suprennacy 



Killah Priest: when 

Wu were kings 



The Lox: Bad Boys bow 
down before the Wu's 
superior technique. 





B Killah Priest 
Heavy Mental (Geffen) 
vs. 

D The Lox 

Money, Power £t Respect (Bad Boy) 
A hip-hop cage match! In one corner, Killah Priest, 
the latest Wu disciple, a man who has guested 
with GZA, or Dirty Bastard, and even Jon Spencer, 
but who has never nuzzled Mariah. In the other, 
the Lox. Puff Nephews already heard on Biggie's 
album, Puffy's "Benjamins," and Mase's "24 Hrs. 
to Live." Priest is a true-blue Wu, building rhymes 
from sentence fragments and beats that are as 
much digital noise as rhythm. And the Lox practice 
Puffy's philosophy of clear (if not narrative) rhymes 
and beats that fill up the sound range boomlngly. 

So is this the Bible versus Babylon, artists versus 
salesmen? Not for this listener, at least. As much 
as I love the Wu's gnarled texts. I have an equally 
large soft spot for Puffy's vision of hip-hop as 
capital-letter entertainment. Hedonistic rhymes 
tied to familiar tunes and easy-to-read beats 
improved a summer of '97 spent driving a busted- 
ass Honda. But questionable pleasures (Mase, 
Spice Girls, Twinkles) demand a contract between 
the sucker and the suckee: "You know this is bad 
for you but I'm not so bad, really, so you don't 
fee/ bad wtiile being bad." When Biggie starts mack- 
ing, our pleasure in watching him do his unwhole- 
some thing is premised on his ability to disarm 
our disapproval with skill, charm, presence. The 
Lox have no such hoodoo, more hacks with back- 
ing than urban griots. So, unless Priest goes for 
Puffy's ear, the amped avant-gardist will take home 
the belt. 

The Wu get their beats up fast and start rhyming, 
a guerrilla methodology that yields the most from 
expensive studio time. With records made this 
way, the proof is in the players and how captivating 
they can be without real song structures. Heavy 
Mental is pretty captivating, although anyone look- 
ing for cohesion will find it messy, setf-contradictory, 
and long. Killah Priest's jump-cut preaching adds 
Book of Revelation bluster and astronaut day- 
dreams to the Wu view, more consistently meta- 
physical than Ghostface's blunt confessions but 
still in line with the Wu belief that black soul is 
more interesting than black violence. Priest likes 
free-floating theories and vivid imagery: "If You 
Don't Know" declares "Religious worship is worth- 
less" and pictures Reagan, Bush, and Clinton bare- 
foot and sucking from the titties of a wolf. More 
thoughtful than "It's all About the Benjamins," for 
sure, but after an hour of encrypted epiphanies. 



I'm thirsty for a few referents as specific as KRS- 
One's, or even Tupac's. 

"Cross My Heart" is an exciting three-way 
rhyme with Priest, GZA, and Inspektah Deck; "If 
You Don't Know" features an 01' Dirty Bastard 
chorus that, even for Cyrus, is especially daft funk; 
and "Atoms to Adam" features an unexpected and 
beautiful vocal chorus. "Heavy Mental," though, is 
the knockout. While a beatless pot of didgeridoo 
boils. Priest hallucinates a mission statement: 
"Between the eye sockets is where I will build my 
rockets / 1 broke the US. barcode / Only to glow 
with a holy robe." Then someone begs him to turn 
off the tape. Jiggy! 

The Lox's Money, Power & Respect wouldn't 
need to get astral to work, but it would have to 
bring better beats or talk better shit. Since the 
Lox are more "underground"than Mase in Puffy's 
map of the heavens, we get fewer pop hooks and 
nobody smiles. Atrack like "Livin' the Life" 
attempts to one-up Mobb Deep at their own my- 
teeth-are-clenched-but-I'm-still-feeling-it game 
of urtjan male grief, but just sounds grumpy. "If 
You Think I'm Jiggy" is notable for its loopy. 
Premier-style beat and out-of-tune Rod Stewart 
chorus, but the combination of yet more com- 
modity shoutouts and f uckster anti-romance is 
pretty unattractive. . 



Without a single notable stylist or a collective 
charisma, the Lox make ugly tales sound ugly and 
"conscious" rhymes sound bizarre: What, in the 
face of all the cheap sex, car purchases, and dumb- 
ass sampling, are we supposed to make of "Let's 
Start Rap Over"— a search for, let me check this, 
love? (Makes me appreciate that Will Smith 
album.) "Goin' Be Some Shit" works up some sass 
with a Meters rip and MC Lyte quote and "All For 
the Love" has a spooky new-style minimalist beat. 
But "So Right" rips off the same Cheryl Lynn tune 
pillaged on The Firm album a few months ago (staff 
meetings, guys!) and "The Heist" is more of that 
cinematic junk fussing up hip-hop nowadays, prov- 
ing that dumb gimmicks age even worse than 
dumb samples. 

Puffy introduces 'Get This $" with an attack on 
critics of the Bad Boy non-philosophy of aggres- 
sive accrual: "Why they always talking al>out mon- 
ey? 'Cause we like money, bitch." Like Money, 
Power B Respect, it's not funny or scary or much 
of a response, something you could never accuse 
Big Poppa of. Greed isn't as interesting as hunger, 
unless we all feel like we're wearing shiny suits. 
For now. I'll take the robes of the funky cleric and 
his psychotic psalms If I can't make my Honda 
shake, I'll just head for Hale-Bopp. 

Sasha Frere-Jones 
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B Scott Weiland 
12 Bar Blues (Atlantic) 

B Jerry Cantrell 
Boggy Depot (Columbia) 

By now, grunge lacks even the gravity to hold 
groups together. Some rise, some fall, and some 
just splinter off side projects like the new releases 
from Scott Weiland and Jerry Cantrell, a lost Pilot 
and an unchained Alice, respectively. 

Clean and solo, Scott Weiland remains the 
clown prince of kooks, or at least the clown prince 
of cuckoo-bird aesthetics. The cuckoo, an irrespon- 
sible bird, lays its eggs in other birds' nests know- 
ing they'll care for the poor things. The Weiland, 
similarly, is not above tricking Pearl Jam fans into 
raising his young, even as he flirts with Led Zep and 
trip-hop. We like this about the Weiland; we marvel 
at his embraceable shamelessness. And in continu- 
ing this cycle, 12 Bar Blues lays an egg of confused 
flakery and off-putting put-ons while still sleazing 
its way into our homes and hearts. 

Indeed, the lone Weiland is more sonically inco- 
herent and arbitrary than ever (no more of those 
annoying DeLeo brothers trying to hold the Stone 
Temple Pilots sound together). When he rips off 
"Jane Says," old Billy Joel. NIN, Bing Crosby, whole 
Beatles bridges, and Pauline Kael (this is not a com- 
plete list) it doesn't come off as some trendy post- 
modern reference game. More like a well-dressed 
guy who woke up with total amnesia and a note in 
his pocket reminding him that he made records. 

This is not a bad thing. "Barbarella" is the best 
Bowie song in years (right down to the Reznor 
drum soundl), nailing the post-party exhausted 
eroticism that set Bowie apart from mere glam. The 
electronic grind of "Cool Kiss" keeps falling out of 
pitch in mysterious ways, tracing the gray line 
between avant-garde and just really fucked-up. 
"Opposite Octave Reaction" runs with the foxes 



and blitzes like a ballroom. Take those three, "Jim- 
my Was a Stimulator," and "About Nothing": put 
'em on an EP; slap on a label describing it as "art- 
kitsch '70s-philia on the smoothed-out pop-indus- 
trial tip"; and you're a genius. 

But if you are instead the Weiland, you haven't a 
clue, and do things like green-light "Lady. Your 
Roof Brings Me Down" as the lead single— the 
least appealing song on the album (unless you 
think cabaret music is where it's at, but are 
annoyed by how tuneful that Tom Waits guy is). 
Weiland is perhaps less a cuckoo than an aimless, 
charismatic child, repeating phrases he doesn't 
understand and remaining oblivious to his own 
incidental charms. On the other hand, Alice in 
Chains guitarist Jerry Cantrell's solo turn is tire- 
somely grown-up. Alice's ominous grunge-metal 
was always Sabbath for college kids, rocking the 
Beavises and the boulevardiers. Boggy Depot is 
basically postcollegiate— not in its intelligence but 
in its grad-grind all-work-and-no-play spirit. Appar- 
ently he never noticed that the old gang was at its 
best getting weird, or copping the Mamas and the 
Papas sound for a minute or two. 

Boggy Depot is the quintessential solo project, 
insofar as it sounds exactly like you'd expect a Jerry 
Cantrell solo album to sound: Alice chord changes 
by the bushel, weary tunes sung so pooriy you'd 
think it was indie rock. As a Jerry Cantrell solo album, 
it argues eloquently for Layne Staley's genius. 

The only surprise is "Between," a simple-sweet 
Southern lope with a fat Who lift. The tracks run 
from five to upwards of eight minutes; this didn't 
work for Oasis, and doesn't work here. Like Oasis, 
Cantrell knows that his core audience doesn't 
depend on the radio, so he spends an hour taking 
them for granted. Aliceheads ought to be offended, 
but if you think AlC is dope, "My Song," "Settling 
Down," and "Satisfy" might just be your cup of 
methadone. Jane Dark 




Q Hepcat 

Right on Time (Hellcat) 

B Dropkick Murphys 
Do or Die (Hellcat) 
Most of the 
1 3-year-old 
boys I know 
want to start 
ska bands 
even though, 
outside of 
Rancid and 
Sublime, 
most of the 
ska they've 
heard is real- 
ly just power 
pop with a wobbly bass line tacked on. Raised 
on Green Day but now equally accepting of 
Prodigy and Third Eye Blind, they're happy as 
long as music is faster, catchier, and more 
rhythmic than all that gloomy grunge snooze 
their older brothers used to like. Tim Armstrong 
from Rancid seems to have started his new 
label Hellcat at least partly to educate such 
kids— one of its first releases. Right on Time by 
L.A.'s nine-member Hepcat (what's with all 
these cats?), bounces like Jamaica used to back 
when ska still meant playing New Orieans boo- 
gie-woogie backward: spy-movie organ instru- 
mentals, horn melodies that do more than just 
gratuitously fart in the locker room, soulish 
vocal timbres layered with complexity and 
sweetness. A warm, easy sound, not rushed 
like '90s skacore. 

Problem is, Hepcat might be foo pure— even 
inept fakes like Goldfinger and Reel Big Fish 
have more personality. Hepcat come off like 
straight-A history majors who've memorized 



I Various Artists 
Platinum Breala II 

(Metalheadz/ffrr) 

B Various Artists 
Blueprint (Moving Shadow/ffn-) 
In the beginning, jungle was a 
dialogue between Britain's rave scene 
and New York hip-hop's street-smart 
scientists of sound: a conversation 
between funk and overloaded circuitry 
voiced by uncontrollably giddy, drug- 
addled 18-year-olds. Erstwhile collab- 
orators Rob Playford and Goldie 
were two of the most articulate 
participants in this cross-Atlantic col- 
loquy. Playford established the once- 
peeriess label Moving Shadow by 
making irresistibly chipper, hyperac- 
tive hip-house records under the 
monikers 2 Bad Mice and Kaotic 
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Chemistry. Goldie. meanwhile, 
became jungle's superstar by creating 
"dark jungle," which — in his early 
incarnation as Rufige Kru— welded 
the apocalyptic synth stabs of Brook- 
lyn's techno wariord Joey Bertram to 
the grapeshot snares of jungle's time- 
warped breakbeats. 

But where the first wave of dark 
jungle was the inevitable, paranoiac 
hangover from too much partying, the 
new wave of noir released by Goldie's 
Metalheadz label and collected on 
Platinum Breala II is a reaction to a 
very different malaise. The intense 
glare of the media spotlight in Britain 
has left a sour taste in the mouths of 
most junglists, and their response has 
been to retreat back underground by 
creating a ghastly, inhuman racket 
that no sane person would want to lis- 
ten to. The once-flowing dialogue has 
now become a spoiled brat's tantrum 
of moaning synths and petulant tex- 
tures. Platinum Breakz II is all concus- 
sive, crash-test beats and foghorn 
basslines, joined together at angles so 
sharp you could put your eye out 



There are some ghosts in the 
machinery, however. Adam F.'s 
stunning "Metropolis" manages to 
evoke both crumbling, inner-city 
dystopia and dance-floor heaven in 
the same breath. Second-hand remi- 
niscences of old New York add a bit 
of flesh to the steely cybernetics and 
clinical production values: J. Majik's 
"Your Sound" is a slash'n'grab raid 
on the B-boy national anthem, the 
Incredible Bongo Band's "Apache," 
while a sample of disco stalwarts 
D-Train lubricates Hidden Agenda's 
"Pressin' On." 

Jungle producers are gearheads to 
a faurt. Instead of spending weeks on 
end studying arcane diminished sev- 
enths like fusioneers (those other 
exponents of music as toys for boys), 
breakbeat scientists spend weeks on 
end woodshedding with their Akai 
S3000 samplers. Ample evidence of 
jungle's affinity for jazz-fusion can be 
heard on Blueprint, which chronicles 
the label Moving Shadow's descent 
into the unseemly worid of opulently 
atmospheric music to accompany ads 



for luxury sedans. The ancestry of the 
gelatinous jungle oozed by Moving 
Shadow's current roster— Dead Calm, 
Aqua Sky, Flytronix— is '70s jazz-funk 
like Lonnie Liston Smith and Leroy 
Hutson. This is the same source mate- 
rial for hip-hop producers like the RZA 
and DJ Premier. But where hip-hop 
artists sample the bass line of some- 
thing like Bob James's "Nautilus," 
junglists sample the flute solo. 

Blueprint labels itself "the definitive 
Moving Shadow compilation," but the 
only one of the label's acknowledged 
classics that appears is Deep Blue's 
"Helicopter Tune." Any euphoria gen- 
erated by the song's threshing drum- 
breaks is swiftly evaporated by the 
almost baroque synth pads and 
watery tinctures of Aqua Sky's 
"Images '84." Elsewhere, there are 
some forays into the aggressively 
metallic techstep style, but the pre- 
ponderance of Kenny G.-style sax 
solos and smarmy Fender Rhodes 
licks on offer makes this jungle you 
could take home to Mom and Dad. 

Pster Shapiro 
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every last '60s bluebeat inflection, 
but ain't got no street smarts. 
They're lost in a time that never 
existed. 

Hepcafs Hellcat labelmates 
Dropkick Murphys, named for a 
hard-luck rehab center in their 
native Boston, aren't so lovey- 
dovey— they'd just as soon punch a 
girl in the gob as woo her. Making 
Irish jigs go "Oil" like nobody since 
the Pogues on Red Roses for Me in 
1 984, Do or Die is all-for-one/one- 
for-all boy bonding. The lads yell 
"Hey!" or "Oil" over and over with 
no lack of exclamation marks, in 
blotto brogues learned from great- 
grandfathers, keeping it reel. Their 
message is that the beer-gutted 
middle-aged hardhats on their CD's 
front cover are at one with the rav- 
ing slam-pit baldies on its back cov- 
er, that fighting the good drunken 
fight is punk rock even if it means 
bickering with the wife and kids. 
Chumbawamba could relate; "We 
all fall down, so get up now" in one 
Murphys song; "Piss your days 



away.. .away.. .away" two songs lat- 
er. Then a whiskey drink, a vodka 
drink, a lager drink.... 

The Pogues were big social 
drinkers too, of course. Like Eng- 
land's ska-reviving Specials before 
them, they took an uplifting two- 
step ethnic dance music and made 
it more aggressive; Dropkick 
Murphys, unlike Hepcat, retain 
that aggression. They rock like 
infantry grunts wishing they were 
back on the block— "Cadence to 
Arms," martial boot beats, a Gulf 
War sea chantey, ancient emerald- 
green mug-clanking melodies grab- 
bing your heart and smacking it 
around a bit. The Murphys express 
ethnic patriotism with an ode to 
'70s Belfast heroes Stiff Little Fin- 
gers, then community pride by 
updating the Kingston Trio's 
always-rowdy 1959 Boston-subway 
yarn "M.T.A." Their pennywhistles 
meld into an anthemic Clash roar, 
and even their power chords feel 
like flags waving. 

Chuck Eddy 



Beats and Bytes 

Simon Reynolds on the Chain Reaction label's 
shinnnnery, Sensurround brand of "heroin house" 




When pop'c final reckoning U 

done, house music is not going to be 
remembered for adding to the sum 
of "great songs," nor for its pan- 
theon of distinctive vocalists. Its 
real innovation resides elsewhere — 
in its post-Donna Summer/Giorgio 
Moroder pulse-rhythms (the 
neurotic-erotic beat that never 
stops), and in its slon-tinglingly 
synaesthetic textures. 

In this spirit, the arch-minimalist 
Berlin label Chain Reaction has 
distilled house down to its essence: 
no songs, no vocals, barely any 
melodies, sometimes not even a 
beat. What's left after this rigorous 
reduction is a music made up en- 
tirely of texture, rhythm, and space. 
Wbal initially sounds monotonous 
reveals itself as an endlessly inflect- 



ed, fractal mosaic of glow-pulses 
and flicker-riffs. Using studio 
processes like EQ, filtering, phas- 
ing, and panning to tweak the fre- 
quencies and stereo-imaging of 
their sonic motifs, OR artists weave 
tantalizing tapestries whose 
strands shift in and out of the aural 
spotlight. The effect is at once sen- 
suous — like fingertips tremulously 
caressing your neck — and spiritual. 

Chain Reaction has purified 
house to the point where it's almost 
lost its funktional raison d'etre and 
become a meditational head-trip. 
While the music mostly chugs along 
at club tempos and is clearly 
designed to sound at its utmost and 
outermost when played through a 
massive sound system, it's hard to 
imagine people doing something as 
profane as shaking their stuff to it. 

Ikke the label's aesthetic pinna- 
cle to date, the drumless "Resilient 
1.2": a slow-motion tsunami of 
ego-melting, body-boundary- 
hemorrhaging bhss. Some people 
call the CR sound "heroin house "; 
"Resilient 1.2" actually reminds 
me of the Velvet Underground's 
"Heroin." A soundtrack in waiting 
for the first zero-gravity nightclub, 
it was my favorite track of 1997; 
you can find it on the CD Decay 
Product, a compilation of tracks by 
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New World. 
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visit our website at www.nike.com. 
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Bon Marche and other fine department stores. 
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for fashion come from active people with high standards. Call (888) 
222-9973 or visit www.quik5llverusa.com. Select retailers: Quiksih/er 
Boardrider's Club, Nordstrom, Pacific Sunwear. 

Time is what you make of It." Now In its 15th year. Swatch continues 
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City, Las Vegas, Boston, San Francisco, Westvraod and South Coast 
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On the verge of freedom. Available at Younkers, Des Moines, lA; 
Bon Marche. Seattle, WA; Filenes, Boston, MA: Canal Jeans, NY, NY; 
Zumiez, Everett, WA. Send your comments to Spin@Unionbay.com. 
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Si Silver Apples 
Beacon 

IWfiirlybird Records) 

Add N to X 
On the Wires of Our 
Nerves (Satellite Records) 
Long before tiouse, tectino, and 
electronica. ttiere was anollier tra- 
dition of weird synthetic music. 
Stretcfiing from engineer/auteurs 
Louis and Bebe Barron (wtio scored 
Forbidden Planet) to musique con- 
crete renegade Pierre Henry, from 
E-Z listening eccentric Jean- 
Jacques Perrey to Roxy tylusic's 
non-musician Brian Eno, these 
sound-scientists built Moogie 
Wonderlands of future-pop using 
primitive analog synthesizers. New 
York's electronic duo Silver Apples 
belong to this lineage. Their cult 
reputation rests on their two hard- 
to-find late-'60s albums. On Silver 
Apples and Contact, Simeon played 
banks of oscillators, generating a 
pulsating soundworld stoked by the 



tlie production team Various Artists. 

Based out of Berlin's Hard Wax 
record store. Chain Reaction is the 
sister label of Basic Channel, whose 
nine 12-inch releases were the toast 
of techno-house cognoscenti 
tliroughout the mid-'SOs (but don't 
let that put you off!). Devoted to 
vinyl, the mysterious figures behind 
the twin labels established their 
own pressing plant. This makes 
Chain Reaction's series of smgle- 
artist CD compilations — Porter 
Ricks's Biokinetics, Vainqueur's Ele- 
vations. Maurizio's untitled antholo- 
gy, Monolake's Hongkong, and 
Decay Product — a curious chink in 
the label's ideological armor 

Pry open the striking tin canis- 
ters that contain the CDs, and on 
tracks like Maurizio's "MS" you'll 
encounter electronic music as 
warmly cocooning and spongy as 
the lining of the womb. "Heroin 
house" certainly fits the arrmiotic/ 
narcotic aura of these often ten- 
minute-long tracks. But the CR 
palette of timbres actually feels 
more like Ecstasy sensations encod- 
ed in sound, abstracted into a 
Velcro-sticky audio-fabric that tugs 
at your skin-surface and gets your 
goosebumps rippling in formation. 
Melody is minimal, limited to rudi- 
mentary vamps and riffs, because 
its real function is to showcase the 
materiality of sound-in-itself. Simple 
motifs twist the timbre-fabric in 
order to best show off its properties, 
making you thrill to the scintillating 
play of creases, crinkles, and kinks. 



percolator hiss of Danny Taylor's 
drastically unsyncopated drums. 
Tracks like "Misty Mountain" and 
"Seagreen Serenades " created a 
peculiarly pastoral version of cyber- 
netic music, a hissing machine-in- 
the-garden driven by Simeon's fey 
vocals, piping and fluting like an 
Elizabethan troubadour at the Court 
of the Crimson King. 

In reactivating the tradition of 
analog weird science, late '90s 




CR music isn't all opiated oblivion; 
Monolake's "Lantau" and "Macau" 
are like Chinese reggae, while Porter 
Ricks's material often has an abra- 
sive industrial tinge, reflecting the 
fact that one half of the duo is 
acclaimed ambient experimentalist 
Thomas Koner But my favorite CR 
output is the stuff that offers a sub- 
lime surrogate for the MDMA expe- 
rience, a bliss-space you can access 
at any time then leave, without cost 
or comedown. That said, this 
music's appeed extends way beyond 
ravers — anyone who's ever 
swooned to neo-psychedelicists like 
Spacemen 3 and My Bloody Valen- 
tine, or been mesmerized by mini- 
malists like Steve Reich, will find 
almost unbearable pleasures here. 

As well as Chain Reaction's own 
CD and vinyl 12-inch output (avail- 
able at domestic prices), addicts 
will want to search out the artists' 
releases on other labels: Porter 
Ricks's self-titled album on Mille 
Plateaux, Various Artists's glisten- 
ing plasmascape "No. 8" on Fatcat. 
Porter Ricks also created a fine 
remix album. The Koner Experiment, 
based on music by Experimental 
Audio Research — a collective that 
includes ex-Spacemen 3 leader 
Sonic Boom and MBV's Kevin 
Shields. That fact alone should 
seduce any hesitant psych-guitar 
fiends into taking the plunge. • 
IChain Reaction do Submerge 
Distribution. 2030 Grand River, 
Suite 101, Detroit, MI 48226, (313) 
963-1025] 
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Moog obsessives such as Add N to 
X and Skylab adopted the Silver 
Apples as precursors, forcing a 
belated reappraisal that's led to 
their reunion and third album, 
Beacon. Like so many comebacks, 
however, it's a total nonstarter. 
Unreconstructed '60s lyrics like 
"You jump-start my dreams / Your 
eyes are like beams of starlight" 
had me scurrying to the fridge for a 
drink or three. More disappointing 
still is Steve Albini's flat, dispirited 
production. He's worked very hard, 
or so it seems, to dampen the oscil- 
lator energy that is Silver Apples' 
entire raison d'etre. 

By comparison, London trio Add 
N to X are as exuberantly artificial as 
it gets. Synthesists Ann Shenton, 
Barry Smith, and Steven Claydon 
create a world permanently altered 
by cybernetics. On the Wires's cover 
shows Shenton giving birth to a 
Moog via bloody cesarean section, 
an image inspired by director Don- 
ald Cammell's '70s cyberthriller 
Demon Seed, in which supercom- 
puter Proteus IV rapes Julie Christie 
to produce a mutant baby. Add N to 
X are that baby all grown up. Live, 
they're the most alien experience in 
England right now, three terrorists 
from tomorrow consulting settings 
in their notepads and adjusting their 
analog synths to play harpsichord 
fugues as chilling and charming as 
Walter/Wendy Carlos 's A Clockwork 
Orange score. 



Q Kristin Hersh 
Strange Angels 

(Rykodisc) 




Kristin Hersh used to say in inter- 
views that she wasn't quite sure 
where her songs came from —that 
they simply took over and had their 
way with her. Listening to her last 
solo LP, the luminous and visceral 
Hips and Makers, and her records 
as singer/guitarist of Throwing 
Muses, it was easy enough to 
believe it. Hersh's songs dug deep 
into the grooves of emotional dev- 
astation, sexual treachery, and psy- 
chic trauma. Her shivery, wolf-girl 



On the Wires reveals and revels 
in a spectrum of scrambled sensa- 
tions. "Planet Munich" is a Teutonic 
threnody full of solemn weeping 
tones abruptly cut through by 
synth-percussion like showers of 
ball bearings. "Gentle Germans" is 
at once wistful and swollen with 
hopeful portentousness, while "The 
Sound of Accelerating Concrete" 
runs a Bach-style toccata against 
an undecipherable 1940s movie 
sample. In "Murmur One," syn- 
drums programmed into brutalizing 
junglistic patterns suddenly drop 
out for a robot-voiced microtreatise 
on sonic perception: "Will I recog- 
nize the sound I hear when I want 
it / Will I want the sound I recognize 
when I hear it?" 

"Sir Ape" and the awesome 
debut single "The Black Regent" 
reveal a bombastic bounce driven 
by drums that slap like wooden 
crates being punched. Keyboard 
tones tube and twist, while top 
notes nag-nag-nag at your hips. 
"King Wasp" is irresistible Vocoder 
voodoo built around a crackling 
boogie guitar sample and Barry 
Smith's sybaritic, synth-processed 
drawl. In fact, every voice through- 
out is Vocoderized. The electronic 
energy Add N to X so brilliantly 
transmit turned them into soft 
machines long ago. [Satellite c/o 
Soul Jazz Records, 12 Ingestre 
Place, London W1R3LP, England] 
Kodwo Eshun 



vocals could evoke both terror and 
tendemess— but they weren't a 
surefire way to sell records. After 
some 1 3 years of churning out criti- 
cally acclaimed but commercially 
lukewarm records. Throwing Muses 
finally called it quits last year, leav- 
ing Hersh to strike out on her own. 

Kristin Hersh's lyrics either make 
sense to you or they don't. When 
they do, it's almost always a mean- 
ing caught on the fly, like the sudden 
flutters of movement you some- 
times hallucinate out of the comer 
of your eye when you're alone in an 
empty room, "It's the blaze across 
my nightgown," Hersh sang on 
Hips and Makers. Seen\\ng\y lifted 
straight out of the dreamtime movie 
reels we project on the backs of 
our skulls, the line conjures Julie 
Harris in 7776 Haunting, weaving 
frantically down the corridors of a 
malevolent house, with only her 
flimsy nightie standing between her 
and unspeakable evil. 

But it would take a whole bonfire 
of nighties to illuminate Hersh's 
willfully opaque songs on Strange 
Angels. Musically, the album 
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Think you've got what it takes to write a hit? Here's 
your chance to find out — in the Association 
of Songwriters and Lyricists 1998 National 
Competition. You are invited to submit original song 
lyrics for consideration by our leading panel of experts. If 
your entry is selected as Grand Prize winner you will receive 
$1,000 cash plus the coveted Crystal Music Award and 
publication in the A.S.L. anthology of contemporary 
talented lyricists. All entrants receive a FREE copy of the 
invaluable booklet, Hono To Get Discovered. 



^1,000 Grand Prize 

and the coveted Crystal Music Award 



Compctltfoii 

1. Submit only one original song lyrics, no 
music, 20 lines or fewer, printed or type<), 
any subject or style. 

2. Competition deadline: April 30, 1998 6 

3. To be accepted, entries must be legible and 
cannot contain profanity. 

4. Up to 20 competitions may be held this 7. 
year, each with a $1,000 Grand Prize plus 

the Crystal Music Award and 99 Runners- 
Hp awards. 

5. No entry fee or purchase required. All win- 
ners are published. Tfie competition is open 
to all unpublished and published lyricists 



Ruin 

except current and former employees of 
A.S.L. and their families. Authors retain all 
rights to their work. 

Place your full name, telephone number and 
complete address on the same sheet of 
paper as your song. 
Mail your entry to: 

Association of Songwriters and Lyricists 

Competition ULA-106 

709S Holywood Baulevard, * 1000 

Los Angeles, CA 90028 

Or wbfflit your entry ttirwgli ourwtfasJts at 
iiww.sofl2-l]irics.con 



consists of the same raw materials 
as Hips and Makers: Hersh's spare 
melodies and crisply austere 
acoustic guitar and restrained key- 
boards, with the moonbeam-glow 
of a cello adding extra shading 
here and there. Many of the songs 
sound almost medieval, like hipster 
shepherdess ditties. Hersh's voice, 
with Its pleasantly crinkly, pleated- 
paper vibrato. Is more than adequate 
to the task of navigating the side- 
winding passages and false bottoms 
of her tricky song stmctures. 

Yet Strange Angels is almost 
impossible to warm up to: The 
lyrics are often downright silly, and 
they stand out baldly against 
Hersh's ascetic melodies. On Hips 
and Matters, and in the Muses, 
Hersh made her spacily evocative 
Images soar. But here her gnomish 

Q The High Llamas 
Cold and Bouncy 

(V2 Records) 




Head High Llama Sean O'Hagan 
worships a living deity, albeit a fallen 
one: Brian Wilson. His sonic pilfering 
starts with the Beach Boys' master- 
piece Pet Sounds, grazes obscure 
European soundtrack artists, and 
soaks up everything that's ever Influ- 
enced his aural allies in Stereolab 
(Neul, Silver Apples, lounge music). 
The final concoction really ought to 
sound atrocious, a nauseous cock- 
tall of disparate exotlcas: Farfisas 
duel with banjos over bossa nova 
pulses, and lush strings flourish as 
goofy gurgles cavort with squeaks 
and chimes. But the result Is sur- 
prisingly palatable, like a glass of 
flat soda pop that tastes better with- 
oiit the carbonatlon. 

More than on 1996's lush, orches- 
tral Hawaii, O'Hagan distances the 
music from his Brian Wilson fetish. 
(He even expresses sentiments that 
the author of the California myth 

n Robert Wyatt 
Shleop ffhirsty Ear) 
You have every right to get nervous 
when someone announces the 
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wordplay grows progressively 
wearying. "Fill a glass up with shiny 
tacks / I'm feeling sharp, I am 
numb," she sings matter-of-factly 
on "Some Catch Flies." By the time 
"Pale" rolls around, Hersh has 
smashed head-on into self-parody: 
"There are fishes that are stronger 
than my legs." 

Sometimes It's hard to tell the 
difference between lyrics that 
have been channeled through a 
ghost and those that spring simply 
from good old-fashioned song- 
wrltlng labor. But In the parallel 
universe oi Strange Angels, self- 
conscious surrealism really does 
rule the day. Hersh walks through 
these songs with her eyes wide- 
open; she tells us much more 
when she's only half-awake. 

Stephanie Zacharak 

would never tolerate: "A feel for 
the sea does not appeal to me / 
And winter's not cold enough," 
O'Hagan pouts on "Painters Paint.") 
Cold and Bouncy, according to its 
creator, was also Influenced by 
electronlca's paradoxical marriage 
of digital chill and boisterous beats. 
The chill is awesome; the album 
brims with mesmerizing glaciers of 
sound. The bounce is less blatant. 
The Llamas shun obvious payoffs- 
driving beats, saccharine hooks— 
in favor of tweaked treble, aware 
that only pop that refuses to be 
catchy can be simultaneously cold 
and bouncy. 

Late '90s pop is doomed to be 
derivative, but that doesn't neces- 
sarily mean it's bunk. O'Hagan, 
though, would rather be seen as 
an Innovator. Like Stereolab, for 
whom O'Hagan has arranged 
strings and brass since 1992, the 
High Llamas cloak their appropria- 
tion under the disguise of forward- 
looking experimentallsm. 

My main squeeze, who was for- 
meriy under the endearing delusion 
that O'Hagan's clan were some sort 
of Buddhist-ordained pop collective 
(the High Lamas), now thinks the 
name evokes a stoned South Amer- 
ican beast of burden. That's a cooler 
image than the true source, a Victo- 
rian hot-air balloon. O'Hagan isn't 
full of hot air: He carries the burden 
of his influences with grace and a 
clueless smirk— the only expression 
that llamas know. 

Joshua Wsstlund 



"return of a legend" you've never 
heard of. What Is Robert Wyatt's 
legend based on anyway, and how 
long has he been away, exactly? The 



tape starts 
rolling 
with Soft 
Machine, 
a jazz- 
influenced 
British 
group that 
kicked 
butt in the 
late 1960s 
even 
though 
folks 

called them prog-rock. Actually, Wyatt's macho- 
free swing drumming, hilarious lyrics, and impa- 
tience for long songs made them the anti-Yes. 
Proggers gazed into the purple portal of power; 
Wyatt sang about breaking his drum heads and 
the quality of tea at the BBC. He left Soft Machine 
in 1971, and two years later was permanently dis- 
abled when he fell out of an upstairs window. After 




his accident, the clouds of Wyatt's whimsy parted 
and revealed— no surprise— serious melancholy 
and a Socialist spirit that found its Beelzebub in 
Margaret Thatcher Somewhat miraculously, 
Wyatt matched the power of Soft Machine with 
his very different, but equally unique, lyrical solo 
records, including 1974's woozy masterpiece 
Rock Bottom, Ruth Is Stranger Than Richard, and 
1991'sDonctesfan. 

Shieep, Wyatt's first album in six years, lives up 
to his various legacies with graceful mistakes, 
grown-up melodies, and rhythms that care more 
about the earth turning than your ass shaking. 
Much of Shieep was written and recorded with his 
wife, Alfreda Benge, and a trail mix of stars busy 
sounding nothing like themselves, including former 
Roxy guitarist Phil Manzanera, longtime Wyatt 
collaborator Brian Eno, and, of all people, Paul 
Weller Wyatt has been doing "ambient" music 
since Rock Bottom, his version of "ambient" 
meaning simply that lyrics get no special treat- 
ment and all sounds are equal, excepting his price- 



less, homeless choirboy voice. "Heaps of Sheeps" 
is a rolling daydream about the nightmare of 
insomnia, with Eno lending vocals and nudging 
the Caribbean lilt until staying up and going to 
sleep seem like the same thing. On the beautiful 
"Maryan," guitar, violin, and Wyatt's backwoods 
trumpet fuse to make a song about a river actually 
sound like one. 

Shieep's best song, though. Is "Free Will and 
Testament." Wondering, with graduate-level scan- 
sion, what we all think we're doing here, Wyatt 
sings: "The weight of dust exceeds the weight of 
settled objects / What can it mean, such gravity 
without a center? / Is there freedom to un-be?" 
Wyatt closes the library doors with the painful 
plea that everyone eventually makes: "Let me off, 
please / 1 am so very tired." Electronicats who 
don't know what people are capable of in real 
time will be shamed by the beauty of these boiled 
lullabies and irreduclbly human sounds. [Thirsty 
Ear, 274 Madison Avenue, Suite 804, New York, 
NY 10016] Sasha Frere-Jones 



Singles 

Electronic dance music's moment in 
the media mirror ball has been some- 
what less-than-ecstatic, not because 
certain artists have tried to "put a 
face" on the music or have released 
half-baked concept albums, but 
because the genre has hesitated to 
impose its own values on rock cul- 
ture. Artists, labels, and fans should 
be dragging rockers into dance clubs 
(where staring and moshing aren't 
the rule) instead of shiumping them- 
selves into dreary rock venues (hello. 
Daft Punk!). Singles should be 
emphasized and enjoyed with the 
serious glee usually reserved for 



■*^^Oueen Pen: 




By Charles Aaron 

albums. And we should call a one- 
year moratorium on all mystical 
"explanations" of DJ culture— to 
rock a party means exactly that, 
whether you're Missy Elliott, Rage 
Against the Machine, or Carl Cox. 

; Big Punisher, "I'm Not a 
: Player" (Loud) 
While you're out mispronouncing 
overpriced champagne with some 
chickenhead in a Moschino knock- 
off, this overweight lover is eating 
you out of house and home as a 
sweet O'Jays song ("Dariin' Dariin' 
Baby") skips on the record player 

1 The Cannanes, "It's a Fine Line i 
: Between Pleasure and Pain" 

; (Harriet) 

Shades of a magnificent Patti Smith 
ballad, but singer Frances Gibson is 
too despondent to summon the 
Beat-poet rapture that might get her 
over the bridge. Instead, she's stuck 
in Australia with a cheesy drum 
machine. 

i Ani DiFranco, "Little Plastic 
i Castle" (Righteous Babe) 
Her often too-obvious stories— here, 
the lesbian couple is, of course, cool, 
and the small-town coffee-shop folks 
are, of course, bigots— may draw 
folkie applause, but DiFranco is a 
stompy-booted pop heroine because 
of the way her songs habitually aban- 
don those stories for fits of churning 
rhythm guitar and frantic free associ- 
ations. That's how "Little Plastic 
Castle" works when it works, but 
this version, with Its jaunty "ska" 



horns, is just too damned amiable for 
its own good. 

i Janet Jackson, "Together 
'] Again" (Virgin) 
Nimble kick drum, heaving bass, 
hi-hat sprinkles, mechanical hand- 
claps? Whoa, house music on the 
radio— and it's not a remixl Mean- 
while, the feathery melody serves as 
Janet's victory lap for the coolly 
audacious "Got 'Til It's Gone." 

i Pearl Jam, "Given to Fly" 

; (Epic) 

Eddie Vedder still wants our young 
hearts to run free, but his wailing 
pleas are way more convincing when 
the rhythm section slingshots him 
into the chorus and Mike McCready's 
hypnotic guitar roars like it's "Alive" 
all over again. 



Peanut Butter WoK, "Run the 
Line" (featuring Rasco) bAtv 
"The Undercover" (featuring 
Encore) (AGV/Stones Throw) 
Peanut Butter Wolf is the hip-hop 
underground's DJ Premier, a pro- 
ducer who uncannily adapts to any 
rapper's style, accenting his lyrical 
essence with the perfect beat or 
timely scratch. Unfortunately, he's 
yet to find an MC with the brash 
spark of his late partner Charizma 
(calling all Hieroglyphicsl), though 
Rasco's conversational boom will 
do for now. 

; Propellerheads, "Bang Onl" 

; (DreamWorks) 

All roiling guitar samples and spew- 



ing digi-funk, this is the delirious, 
non-bitch-smacking anthem 
missing from Prodigy's 77je Fat of 
the Land. 



Queen Pen, "Man Behind 
the Music" and "All My 
Love" (Interscope) 
If Puff Daddy's gonna bite Teddy 
Riley, then 1 guess Teddy oughta 
bite Puffy back (though some- 
body's gonna get an infection before 
long). These two joints possess 
about as much artistic integrity as 
Scream 2, but as Bad Boy parodies 
they're sorta amusing (the car horn 
is an annoyingly nice touch). Too 
bad Queen Pen herself is the most 
boring bisexual rapper in the history 
of hip-hop. 



: Uberzone, The Fraaks 
Believe in Beats EP (City of 

Angels) 

Uberzone (a.k.a. Q) started out as 
electro's Professor Irwin Corey (his 
studio is called the Institute of 
Gizmology), but these tracks are 
less wackily unhinged, with deft 
breakbeats bopping beneath geo- 
metric squiggles. Imagine Daft 
Punk's more coordinated cousin, if 
he lived in Anaheim. • 

Addresses: City of Angels, 8391 
Beverly Blvd., #184, Los Angeles, 
CA 90048: Harriet, PO Box 649, 
Cambridge, MA 02238; Righteous 
Babe, PO Box 95, Ellicott Station, 
Buffalo, NY 14205: Stones Throw. 
3555 S. El Camino Real, #320, San 
Mateo, CA 94403 
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Resurrection Shuffle 

John Fahey's Revenant label bestows the breath 
of life. By Byron Coley 



Since Smithsonian Folkways' 

baliyhooed reissue of Harry Smith's 
Anthology of American fblk Music, 
many of our world's duller knobs 
seem to have been reborn as experts 
in roots music. So it's a safe bet that 
spasms of delight will greet the latest 
release on avant-acoustic guitarist 
John Bahey's label Revenant: Dock 
Boggs's Councry Blues, which collects 
the complete early (circa 1927-29) 
recordings by the dark godfather of all 
banjo-wielding Appalachian form 
destroyers. 

All of Boggs's music (including that 
of his '60s "rediscovery" period) is 
mind-blowingly great, and the pack- 
aging of Country Blues is equally 
amazing. Lyrics, pics, and essays are 
bound into a lovely hardcover book, 
making Country Blues a masterpiece 
of recycling. 

But when you begin to examine the 
list of other Revenant releases, the 
brain begins to fog up. Some titles 



have an obvious affinity with Boggs 
(Harmonica FVank Floyd, Buell Kazee, 
etc.), but there are a host of others 
that emanate from a different creative 
universe. What do Cecil Ttiylor, Crime, 
and Derek Bailey have to do vthth roots 
music? If you're asking that, you're 
asking the vnong question, according 
to label manager Dean Blackwood. 

"John and I talked about what kind 
of people were worth documenting, " 
recalls Blackwood. "Although we had 
different people in mind, we found 
that they had a commonahty in a 
shared rawness of vision. None were 
interested in doing things that other 
people suggested, none would be 
deterred from doing what they want- 
ed to do." 

With that spiritual omeriness as 
the label's aesthetic spine, Revenant's 
releases begin to assume Euclidean 
geometric wholeness. Music and 
Dance, by English improvlsational 
guitarist Derek Bailey and Japanese 




post-Butoh dance giant Min Itoaka, 
reissues an obscure cassette filled 
with the teleklnetic transmissions 
between Bailey's splattery strings, 
l^aka's sinewy stretches, and the 
forces of nature. Happy Days, by Jim 
O'Rourke (who produced Fahey's 
recent, wlgged-out V\fombUfe CD for 
Table of the Elements), is an intoxicat- 
ing exploration of the drone qualities 
latent in both the hurdy-gurdy and 
steel-stringed acoustic guitars. Nefer- 
tit/, tile Beautiful One Has Come, a 
two-CD set by Cecil l&ylor recorded in 
Copenhagen in '62, documents the 
pianist's first fully realized attempt to 
bridge the worlds of avant-garde jazz 
and contemporary classical music. 
While none of these are "primitive" 
recordings in a strict ethnological 
sense, each certainly manifests an 



unbending adherence to its artist's 
own singular creed. This is what uni- 
fies them vihth their premodem 
brethren on Revenant. 

The Stanley Brothers' Earliest 
Recordings collects 14 ancient sides 
by these protean explorers of the hot, 
sad art of bluegrass, complete with 
an extremely well-researched book 
that appeals to the Greil Marcus inside 
us all. As does American Primitive 
Vol. 1: Raw Pre-lVar Gospel (1926-36), 
whose F^ey-peimed accompanying 
booklet, about the skewed ethno- 
musicology of these sacred songs 
from the dawn of recorded street 
blues, is almost as crazed as the 
music. And there is blazingly twisted 
shit here, much of which has never 
been reissued before. In some ways, 
American Primitive — four more vol- 
umes of which are scheduled — is even 
more mind-bending than Harry 
Smith's Anthology. 

Judging by some of the goodies 
awaiting release — Flahey's Fbnotone 
78s; the complete recordings of Crime 
(SF's rawest/dumbest art punks); 
John Breckow's archival church 
recordings of steel guitar-wielding 
preacher Lonnle Farrls — Revenant has 
clearly tapped a rich, hidden vein of 
our collective subconscious. And if 
you can't dig that, well, eat dirt. • 
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Thanks to the 300-t- bands that entered our 1997 Unsigned Bands contest, 
^ and to the thousands of GeoCities homesteaders and visitors who checked 
out the great music. 

Congratulations to our winning bands. See you online at the 1998 (ompetitloni 



Rock 

First Plate: Bitdicock 
Second Place: Mike Shupp 

i 



Alfrnotiv. ^i^^^^tM 

First Place: Epstein 

Pop P'-"' Mixed Bag 

First Place: Granian -. .. ||,,f pip^^. Sift 

Second Place: The Schngars (tie) Second Pince: Sultans 
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Video 
"Dead to the World" 
8c 
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"Remix 8c Repent" 
In Stores Now 
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heavy rotation 

A recap of the past few months' most notable releases 



Alpha 

Come from 

Heaven 

(Melankolic) 



What you're missing: Lalo Schifrin's Mis- 
sion: Impossible soundtrack as torch song 
Conclusion: At their best. Portishead's fel- 
low Bristolians understand that risking 
ridiculousness is the best way to keep super- 
model boredom at bay. (Salamon) 



l^lV ' f ^^Al What you're missing: "Zygotes of songs" 

■i^ -^^^^5 DiFranco {her own term) with a guitar prowess she 

' J- " tjmjiUtt/e Plastic rarely gets credit for 

^9 



" .^^^H ' '"''"^ Conclusion: Girlfriend is on a mission to 



Cast/e carve out a safe space for misfit sexual anar- 

^ 1? Babe) 



li (Righteous chists who admit love hurts. (Hermes) 




The Donnas 

American 
Teenage 
Roc k'n' Roll 
Machine 
(Lookout!) 



What you're missing: The Donnas squeeze 
ten pep-rally pom-pom stomps into 24 shiny 
minutes of party-metal hair spray 
Concluaion: These desperate teenage 
lovedolls insist that girls needn't give it up to 
live it up. (Eddy) 




David 
Holmes 

Let's Get Killed 
(1500) 



What you're missing: A love letter to the 
Caramel Apple, featuring unhinged street 
rants and raps that Holmes collected on DAT 
during a recent pilgrimage 
Conclusion: He may just be a funky white boy 
from Belfast, but he's the kind of turntable pa- 
triot we could use nxwe of right now. (Hermes) 



Modest 




Mouse 

The Lonesome 
Crowded West 
(Up) 



What you're missing: A young postpunk 
trio absorbed by a peculiarly American kind 
of loneliness— a strip-mall ennui fueled by 
watery Slushies and sugar highs 
Conclusion: The music creates a fleeting 
illusion that's almost as good as actually get- 
ting someplace. (Cox) 




What you're missing: Part touchstone, part 
pariah. Pearl Jam have tried arty gestures; 
they've ostentatiously declined to rock; now 
they've come back with an album full of 
gracefully ambivalent anthems. 
Condusion: The revelation of )/7eld is Ved- 
der's effort to communicate again. (Smith) 



Tlmbaland 
and Magoo 

Welcome to 
Our World 
(Blackground/ 
Atlantic) 



What you're missing: High-powered ass 
music from Tim "Timbaland" Mosley, the fly 
24-year-old producer who has more f unk- 
per-squa re-inch than an old Reggie bar 
Conclusion: Timbaland's typewriter funk 
makes R&B seem cutting edge again. 
(Frere-Jones) 



2Pac 

RU Still Down 

(Remember 

Me) 

(Amaru/Jive) 



What you're missing: This second collec- 
tion of pre-prison material (1991-94) is 
prophecy from a voice that buried itself in 
grief well before the body's demise. 
Conclusion: As always, there's ample setf- 
destructive bullshit, but as a whole the 
album's eerie and undeniable. (Berrett) 



Varlotis What you're missing: The V Recordings 

j\j^istg crew— Roni Size, DJ Krust. DJ Die, Bryan 

V Classic Jumping Jack Frost— treat 

drum'n'bass as shattered jazz, a funk of 
(Ultra/Konkrete imperfection. 

Jungle) Conclusion: As haunted as deep blues and 

as hard as Gang of Four. (Blashill) 



Victoria 
Williams 

Musings of a 
Creekdipper 
(Atlantic) 



What you're missing: With her exquisitely 
elfin voice, Williams [xjsts dispatches from 
some fairyland where God is always on your 
side and the wind is your friend. 
Conclusion: There's sappy, and then there's 
freaky-sappy, and Williams is the latter. (Vowell) 
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Out of the Groove 

Experimental "post-rock" bands feed your head, 
but do they fail your feet? By Rob Michaels 




In his timeless rumination on smut. 
Supreme Court Justice Potter Stew- 
art wrote that while he couldn't 
define obscenity, he knew it when 
he saw it. The same could be said for 
the elusive "it" that animates music, 
that vital abandon or momentum 
that makes something "swing," 
"rock," or "funk." Since even the 
dimmest knuckle-dragger could tell 
you that "it" has been basically 
AWOL from rock— indie, alternative, 
or otherwise— for the past few years, 
the kids from the gifted class have 
wisely tried diving into the oceans of 
sound comprising dub, jungle, tech- 
no, jazz, and other non-rock genres, 
hoping to shed their kitschy Bermuda 
trunks and horn-rimmed goggles for 
a full-on skinny-dip. 

These so-called post-rockers have 
largely scrapped the ready signposts 
of rock structure and emotion — 
confessional or ironic lyrics, verses- 
choruses-verses, a surfeit of literal 
"self-expression" — in favor of sonic, 
rhythmic, and textural flux. The post- 
rockers embrace protean dance 
genres like techno and jungle for 
their avant-garde tools and tones. 



not for the zesty commercial flavor 
that disco gave the Rolling Stones' 
"Miss You"; they mine reggae not 
for any feel-good Rastaman vibra- 
tions but rather for dub's concussive 
throb and deconstructed remixology. 

The rub is that these mostly non- 
bohemian genres have their own 
rules, conventions, and functions 
essential to making them tick. Unlike 
indie rock, which prides itself on 
not having to "work" for anyone, 
even the most dissonant techno or 
jungle generally has to move the 
rug-cutters. And while dub is very 
much about mystical studio trickery 
and sci-fi sonic abstraction, a sticky 
tropical heat still bums in the 
music's heart, making its circular, 
repetitive rhythms not just static but 
ecstatic. Dub's headfuck effects may 
free your mind, but its patient, 
booming bass ensures that your 
ass will follow. This doesn't argue 
for rigid genre purism; the mongre- 
lized, syncretic histories of rock (or 
jazz, jungle, rap, etc.) disproves that. 
It's just that in a dog-eat-dog world 
of back-alley mutts, a calculated 
synthesis like "post-rock" will have 



a tough time surviving outside the 
sound laboratory. 

Chicago's Tortoise seem as well- 
qualified as anyone to beat these 
Darwinian odds. Led by classically 
trained percussionist John McEntire, 
the sextet covers Lake Michigan's 
fertile musical waterfront, doubling 
as jazz-whiz guitarists (new full-time 
member Jeff Parker), jungle DJs 
(percussionist John Hemdon), and 
classic indie rockers (bassist Doug 
McCombs plays with Eleventh 
Dream Day). The band's thoughtful 
stabs at melding these diverse influ- 
ences have soiled many critical 
shorts and F>ositioned them at the 
head of the advance-placement 
"post-rock" (or whatever they'd 
rather call it) class. 

Like its predecessors. Tortoise's 
third full-length release, TTVT" (Thrill 
Jockey), is a decidedly understated 
affair, closer to the cable network 
than the explosive substance. While 
it favors the jazzy and acoustic over 
the overtly experimental or electron- 
ic, TTVris filled with artfully con- 
structed music. On the spare "Ten- 
Day Interval," the band neariy 
perfects its trademari< infringement 
of Steve Reich's marimba spirals by 
adding a simple but gorgeous piano 
countermelody. The title track deftly 
layers languid and insinuating guitar 
and trombone figures atop a crisp 
drum riff, while the short "Almost 
Always Is Nearly Enough" is a brac- 
ing union of jagged electronic beats 
and dense African percussion that 
matches the best of On-U-Sound's 
avant-dub experiments. 

But if TNT'is long on impressive 
bones, it's short on compelling flesh. 
As usual. Tortoise are too cautious, 
handling their varied influences 
like toxic chemicals that must be 
gingeriy juxtaposed lest they fuse 
into genuine dynamite. Disparate 
elements like the tropical groove, Ry 
Cooder guitar, and 4/4 handclaps of 
"In Sarah, Mencken, Christ, and 
Beethoven There Were Women and 
Men" mesh beautifully; but the 
results sound micromanaged, never 
congealing into the propulsive 
booty-call that's lurking in their 
recessive genes. Unwilling to risk, or 
unable to stomach, the incontinent 
bombast that sometimes erupts 
when marking bold new sonic 
territory (e.g., Damo Suzuki's unlis- 



tenable baby-babble on Can's 
"Aumgn," the onanistic outbursts 
of most '70s space jazz). Tortoise 
end up prisoners of their own good 
taste and tight pants. 

Flying solo as Pan American, 
Labradford guitarist Mark Nelson 
has better luck at sneaking in 
beneath his own sonic radar. Taking 
a welcome sabbatical from Labrad- 
ford's haunting but relatively 
grooveless soundscape impression- 
ism. Nelson not only gets rhythm, 
he gives it space to work. On Pan 
American (Kranky) standout tracks 
"Starts Friday" and "Lake Supplies," 
live drums ricochet between chan- 
nels, meshing with melancholy 
piano, sci-fi squiggles, and a 
"dread" (albeit more existential than 
natty) bass line, while "Tract" nearly 
swings on the wings of its bossa 
nova breakbeats. This isn't to say 
that the moody Pan American is any 
kind of body music (hell, its pulse is 
not much quicker than that of its 
defunct corporate namesake), just 
that Nelson gives his dub-style 
beats and dislocations enough 
breathing room to let his doldrums 
keep their drums. 

Boymerang, ne Graham Sutton 
of British art rockers Bark Psychosis, 
bypasses the post-rock challenge 
altogether through a complete elec- 
tronic makeover. Ditching any ves- 
tiges of rock, Sutton has reinvented 
himself as a day-one jungllst, aided 
by a fashion paradigm shift from 
Tommy Ramone to Tommy Hilfiger. 
Boymerang's debut. Balance of the 
Force (Astralwerks/Caroline), suc- 
ceeds and fails on strictly junglist 
terms: Two essential, floor-burning 
singles, "Soul Beat Runna" and 
"Still," are surrounded by less distin- 
guished tracks that dutifully touch 
on every drum and bass sub-style— 
hardstep, jazzstep, techstep, 1 2- 
step— to complete the album experi- 
ence. The bom-again junglist Sutton 
may lack the dignity or the daring of 
most post-rockers, but in his best 
moments, he shows just how much 
dance music's seeming limitations 
actually enable its funk. If their 
efforts to transcend those "limits" 
were only less effortful, the post- 
rockers at "Catchin' Zzzz's Rock 
98.7" could finally stop sawing 
wood and instead make it rise in 
our britches. • 
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where to buy 



Covsr Madonna 

Olivier Theyskens necli corset, for 
information call (33-1) 43-57-63-63. 

Contents 

Page 17 Balenciaga dress, 
$3,250, at Bergdorf Goodman, New 
Yorl< City; Barneys, New York City. 

Page 20 Costume National 
Homme jacket, $1,61 7, at Costume 
National, New York City; Barneys, 
Beverly Hills; Blake, Chicago. Yves 
Sairtt Laurent Pour Homme polo 
shirt, $45, at Macy's West. Cazal 
glasses, $350, at DOC, nationwide: 
Hour Eyes, Washington, D.C., Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland: Cohen's Fash- 
ion Optical, Eaton, New Jersey. 
Valentino warm-up suit, $325, at 
Valentino, New York City and Los 
Angeles. Kangol hat, $30, at Arnold 
Hatters, New York City; JJ Hat Cen- 
ter, New York City. Body Worship 
teddy, $100, at Body Worship, New 
York City. Alexander McQueen 
miniskirt, $1 93, at Traffic, Los Ange- 
les; Emphatics, Pittsburgh. Versus 
shirt, $350, at Versus, nationwide. 
Costume National Homme Jacket, 
$1,221, at Costume National. Martin 
Margiela jeans, $393, at Maxf ield, 
Los Angeles; Linda Dresner, Birm- 
ingham, Michigan; Kangol hat, $40, 
at Arnold Hatters; JJ Hat Center. 

Madonna Chooses Dare 

Page 71 Fendi Dress, $1 ,750, at 
Fendi, New York City; for store infor- 
mation call (800) FENDI NY. 

Page 73 Victor B Rolf jacket, 
$1,000, at Barneys. 




Page 94 Pace Rabanne dress, 
$1,560, at Fred Hayman, Beverly 
Hills; Fashion Arena, Miami; Oxygen, 
Bal Harlx>ur, Florida. Istante shirt, 
$700, at Istante, nationwide. Versus 
skirt, $180, at Versus. 

Page 95 Helmut Lang Jeans 
T-shirt, $101, at Fast Forward, Seat- 
tle; Magazine, Miami. Helmut Lang 



vest, $235, at Barneys; Rolo, San 
Francisco; Riccardi, Boston. CK 
Calvin Klein Jeans, $52, at Macy's, 
nationwide; Bloomingdales, 
nationwide; Burdines, nationwide. 
Lacoste shirt, $69, at Lacoste, 
nationwide; for store information 
call (800) 4-LACoSTE. Katharine 
Hamnett vest, $225, at Saks Fifth 
Avenue, select stores; Barneys, 
select stores. 

Page 96-97 W.aLT. vest, $405, 
at Bloomingdales. New York City; 
June Blaker, Chicago; Rolo. Cazal 
glasses, $350, at DOC; Hour Eyes; 
Cohen's Fashion Optical. Nevir Bal- 
ance sneakers, $1 20, at Sports 
Authority, nationwide; Footlocker, 
nationwide; Athletes Foot, nation- 
wide. Katharine Hamnett jacket, 
$1 70, and pants, $1 55, at Saks Fifth 
Avenue, Beverly Hills; Barneys; 
Neiman Marcus, nationwide. /^d/c'as 
hat, $1 6, for store information call 
(800)448-1796. 

Page 98 Schott jacket, $360, at 
Genesis, New York City; Hideout 
Fashions, Los Angeles; Belmont, 
Chicago. Jeremy Scott sweatshirt, 
$200, at Horn, New York City. 

Page 99 Cazal glasses, $350, at 
DOC; Hour Eyes.,4fsiyro Tayama shirt, 
$350, at Atsuro Tayama, New York 
City. Valentino skirt. $805, and belt, 
$220, at Valentino. 

Page 101 Yves Saint Laurent shirt, 
$45, at Macy's West. Costume 
National jacket, $1,617, and pants, 
$1,112, at Costume National; Max- 
field, Los Angeles. Kangol hat, $40, 
at Arnold Hatters; JJ Hat Center. 
Thierry Mugler shirt, $200, at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, nationwide; Metropo- 
lis, Miami. Martin Margiela jeans, 
$393, at Maxfield; Linda Dresner 
Ray-Ban sunglasses, $95, at Sunglass 
Hut, nationwide; for store informa- 
tion call (800) 4-RAY-BAN. 

CORRECTION In "Runnin' With 
the Devil," February, the following 
fashion credits were omitted. 

Pages 60-61 Crossing guard uni- 
form from David's Outfitters, New 
York City. Black jet jewelry irom Show- 
room Seven, New York City. Children's 
dresses by Laura Wehrman. 

Page 63 Bathing suit from Odds 
Costumes, New York City. 

Page 6S Dress by Jeremy Scott, 
London. 
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THE HIGHLY ANTICIPATED SECOND LF 



FEATURINC 

"THEY DON'T DANCE NO MO." 

IN-STORES 
APRIL 7th 



Classifieds April 199 




announcements 

"SAFE SEX GET PAID" ©MEN. 18^5 yre. 
SIOOQ/wk Cash! All Rices & Slalcs. Frcc 'BlackBixik" 

Prvl. 2 1 2-63 1 -3694 or safcsexgcl paid.qim 

WANTED: MEN 18-50 YRS! GET PAID FOR SAFE 
SEX!! Lonely Women will pay for your intimate services. 
Rcally!!UptoSI(XXVwkcasli. FIND OUT HOW! 
18+ l-)73-407.8206 LDtoll 



astrology 



PSYCHIC 

DIRECTORY i 



MIUIZIM6 psvcmcs 



Sample Our Psychics 

1-800-56 8-9573 

Hilsons Psychics 1-800-295-3013 _ 
Sample the Lu ck Line 1-B0O-803-5477 
MST PSYCHIC CJULim 



All New Phone Samples 

1-800-240-1216 

Try a Psychic by phone 

1-800-282-6711 

Psychic Love Line 1 8 00-681 -8806 



Psychic Seers 1-888-379-0644 
DIAL DIRECT 

Live Psychics 1-809-474-0981. 
Psychic Astrologers 1-809-474-1430 

_AduUs over 18. Inl'l long distance rate s. 24 hfs. 
FIND A PSYCHIC 



Rebecca's Psychic Circle 

1-800-250-9200 

Top Psychics - Free Phone Samples 
1-800 -295-3017. Listen and chooje_ 
Extraordinary! Remarkable 
Psychic Predictions 

_ 1-800-860-9730 All New! 

PSYCHIC LOVE LINES 



Astounding Psychics 1-800-290-9995 
Cupid's Psychic Club 1-800-295-3016^ 
Romance Hotline 1-800-997-7683 



audio equipment 



FREE Stereo Catak^ 

Get the FREE car and home sicrcu caiabg with low 
pnces and a lo( rrtore — exclusive comparison 
charts, deuilcd product descnptions and consumer 
tips to help you make the right choice. Virtually 
every nujor brand. There's no other catalog like it! 

MrtlMMir! l-aOO-955-9009at$PN 

CRUICHFIELO 



books & publications 

UNDERGROUND BOOKS, controvei^ & uniisuil. 
Cimlag $2. FSBC.Boi 4 niS7 Dept. S. SKramenlo, CA 
95*41 wwyJabookcoxom 

"THE ANARCHIST COOKBOOK" Available again! 
S25 postpaid. Barricade Books, P.O. Box 1401 -B 
Seciucus. NI 07096 

business opportunities 

EARN BIG MONEY 
Owiuiig your own Internet or 900ff buiiMSi 
CALLI-8(l«-]77-98<0 
wwwjalumcoiiiinuiiicatioiuxoa 

cable 

CABLE DESCRAMBLER KIT 
OnIy$14.95!Sa:ALLlhechanneU. Whypay 
hundnxb more? Call I -800-752- 1 3H9 

catalogs 

FREE XXX VIDEO!! 
REALLY NASTY SUBJECTSiilust $10.00 foe S«H or 
$3.00for graphic catalog ! To: PX Enenaitmail 1 2}0 Prospect 
tS.U)olll.CA 92037. Must be 18. 



catalogs 

COOL PORN STAR STUFF! Autographed trading 
cards, videos, photos, etc. for FREE cards & catalog, 
send SASE to: "Spin offer" PC Box 57 1 625 TarTana, 
CA9l357.Miistbel8. 

clotliing 

9mm CLOTHING 

800.932- 1 5 1 1 FREE CATALOG 
http://home earthlink nclZ-ninemm/ 



ORATmn. DEAD 




concert information 



AMEmCA's »1 

ROCK&ROLL 



a IMk Um to Othar SIngm » Fan-. 

» »Mr irn i h a^iiii liar 0wwr moO mMn*i=t 
> t ! < M tt.m> tm mr Mnm - U.S. » CanMI» 
• nm Ltitmmt M Ufwatrntmrn 



1-900-285-SPIN 



-888-232-1 979 



dj equipment 



FREE PI & 
NICHTCLUB 
CATALOG 




Ordcf by PhcM * 
Ham your Order 
SMppcd 

Rlghl (o Your [>oor1 

1-800-672-4268 

op<n 7 d«ri * wttk 
OwbMc USA 71MTV-5tU 



I plwM ( for I iRt caMlof 
0MMcttM7tMn4Sn 




education 

SPEEDY RESEARCH 70,000 REPORTS 

PapcTi. dieses. 6.00 per page. Reseaich .A,ui$la]Ke use 
only! Custom research and fax available 
1-800-356-9001 

' ■ tiM M lot cimoc 

tr i ."'1 ::)> '• i j/i • -iri » 

CAU TOIL FREE SOO-35 1-0222 

ilUMCM ASSISUNQ )r^lm 

finance 

MONEY TROUBLES? OVERDUE BILLS? 
REDUCE INTEREST,CUTMO^frHLYCR£DrrCARD 
PAYMENTS.RESTORECREDIT.NON PROFIT COM- 
PANY CAN HELP. CALL l-tMO-SAVE-ME-2 



finance 

NEW ID KITS BY IVIAIL 

Obtain new credit file. Visa in 5 days. Call 24 hr. 
hot line NOW l-88S-430-7576cxl. 3210 

fun stuff 

GROW LIGHTS • HYDROPONICS • ORGANICS 

Online Indoor/Outdoor Garden Supplies 
www.hofncharvesi.com 

health 

PENIS ENXARGEMENT Professional vacuuin pumps 
or surgical. Gain I ■}". Pentianeni. Safe. Enhance erec- 
tion. FREE Brochures. Dr. Joel Kaplan ( .M2>40<)-5557 
Ulesl«ilargeiiHiiliiira:l-900-976-PllMP($2.95/iniii) 

help wanted 

EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 

.Assemble products at Home. Call Toil-Free 
l-ROO-t67-5566exl.2566 

herbs 

ShemHampHorash ™ an herba-alternative 
smoking "Kintl". Absolutely Legal! 
(must be 18) Fi^e Info (719)577-7707 

occult 

SAMPLE PSYCHIC READINGS 
1-80O-440-5170 
Adults over 18 inl'l long distance rates apply 

posters & photos 

CELEB PHOTOS! ROCK, METAL, TV+! 
Send SASE for list. Name Favorites. PIX/SPIN, 
Box 20747, Houston, TX 77225 

instruction 



LEARN AUDIO RECORDING 

* U Veck Mjner Htcordinf rnifnm * lriiciruhi(ii 

■ hiiaKialAidn>(.^ilied^iuikno • Toinii^ 

* N4ultiS«jdnhK>Ln • AAMdiUcTumun 

* Ouf Cnduac* nr in Otinind * SmU Oaua 

CONSERVATORY OF RECORDING 
ARTS & SCIENCES 



1-800-562-6383 




Begin your 
Career 
ON THE Right 
Foot 

Gel the skills that ciny weight in today's 
aeattve lcchnolog>'-based careers. 

• Graphic Desig.n 

• Computer Animation 

• Multimedia 

• Video Production 

• Web Site Administration 

1-800-592-0700 

The Art Institutes 
/»1 IntemationaT 

300 Siidi Avenue, Pitobutgh. PA 1 5222 
14 locations, coast to coast 



EoliCATION FOR THE 

Wildly Creative 



olucmmnir'.liK .l-tr* JM6 101^ 



instruction 



Full Sail IS one of the most extraordinary 
educational experiences in che worfd. offering 
h.iiiris-.iti n .itniii;,; in thiriy-five cutting-edge 
stlMltn-,, (jl-xliicln.!. Mini ,1(1(1 toinplit. I 

tiihv. Sludcnis here learn on current gear that 
is used tn making today's imi- i .)<- tiv< g.init s. 
CDX.iiiovics. iimiinjitiMii*. ( IMK I rl». 3D ; 
.^raiphiti.-touiiH * ffccKand T V show,.Th« 

only thir^ more impressive than ihe facilities 
and equipment is the lofigttst of sutf • 
(II (lits and .1.v4rd^ that thousands of Full 
S.iil >;i .i(K have earned ^ 



800»226«7625 

vj w vv . f ti M s a i I . c o m 

nil I rnii 



fllLl$l,t 

R,.-,ilV.'i ..Id ErlMC.itlon 

■"T 



mi 




school of 

Audio'Film/Video'Digital Medui 

l)OOU'ii.rrvr, Wirarr Part. fLJITSi 

F'lunLiil aid »nibt>le to thoic wtio qualify Job ptiC«inWK : 

utice Actrcdned br ACCSCT and Lk*n»ed by SBICU, 



Pennsylvan i a Culinary 

Join the elite ranks of tkiUcd culuuriuu 
from PENNSYLVANIA CUUNARY, 
whose expertise hais been recognized by 
die worlds most prestigious restaurants and 

resorts. Degreed graduates receive 
individualized training and placement from 
■ward-winning faculty directed by Mastcf 
Chef Dieter Kiessling. The Ifr-montb * 
specialized pro«^m is accredited by the 

American Culinary Federation. 
• Paid Extemships throughout the U.S. 

• Financial Aid, if qualified 

• School for Culinary Arts 

• School of Restaurant Management 

PENNSYLVANIA CUUNARY 
1-800-432-CHEF 



poetry 



POETRY CONTEST! 


$48,000 


Send one orto<nal poem 
20 hnes or loss to: 


In prizes 


The National Ubmy ol Poetry 


Awarded annually 


Suite 16222 
1 Poaky Plaza 




OwtnssMi. MO 21117 


Possible Publication 


«f H7-ISa7 TTa Ltoy ol PoWt 



retail 

THE MERCHANDISE DEVIL, buyer for Ihe 
european martet. search contacts to mettrhandise 
maiiufacturer atvd supplier from ROCK. POP and 
HEAVY METAL Bands/Anisls. Please send us your 
offers: Gowin & Gowin. Wciherst.6.D-35792Uilin- 
berg.Gennany. Fax.OI 149/647 1^81993 

records, tapes & cds 

IMPORT CDS! Rock, Pofl, Melal, Aillnulm 

For a Irte catalog, vmie to SILVERDISC MUSIC 
1 9425-B Soledad. #272-SP. Sana Qarila. CA 91351 
Visit our web site at bttp://www.silverdiac.coin 

RARE & IMPORT CDS AND VIDEOS 
Classic, metal, allemative Besi pntres, service, and 
quality. Free huge catalog Top Cab Musk PC Box 
23534 Dept. S. Washington, DC 20026 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN OAVID AT 31 2,321 .791 2 OR E-MAIL VSCLASSADSOAOL.COM 



Cl 
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records, tapes & cdt 



DING'S CDs & Videos 

2r».uW, Beny "Rjit W-tlli TtxE rcirv 
ln17i6l2M441 •MaiiWcrLre f ITl 924 J'lf. 

NEW USFtprAlt 199n*e-2a3J«l 
NEW PealJmGamsry 19Q6Ue2C0$«9 
NBV lvMynt«t»SJn\HSV*SH. DC 1997$»:' 



IMPORT & RARE CD, VIDEO CATALOGS 

All tltl«s listed A-Z. thousands of titles available, 

tiuge selection metal rock & pop. send want 
lists. Send $5 to CDI. PC Box 2918. Acton. MA 
01720-6918, Ph/Fax 1-781-259-4371, Personal 
ctiecks, MC. Visa.lntemet: tittp//www.csrTK)n- 
Hne.com/cdi 
E-mail: cdivideo@aol.com 



IMPORTED RARTTIES fnxiarouilllhcwarUoiiCD.VIllEO 
& ABdioc25LsetIK. M MaosoB, Kom, Toot, 311, Nirv]uu.Soii 
Voll. WIko, Oasts, 12. Rap, Punpklns, Princt, Kl« & IM's 
more. Also laq>e9etKti«o#IadepaidealMu9c and MaKZilia. 
Catalog Sl.OOoroa inlOTMl • «wi*.cclKlicmiisk.coin [^dcdic 
Mkk POBoilllt4RotalOak.MI 48068. 

postcards 



SELL MUSIC! 



FuW Co\ot 



promo 



cards 



$96 

500 copies 



Crute Custom Promotional Cards To Harket 
Rfconi teltases, N«w Bands, Sound Studios S Hon! 
• Call Now Fof Inlormation i Sample Kit! 

Modem Postcard" 

1-800-959-8365 



psychics 



■ hilk in r la llie RF.n 
/ frnm C.i.'iii' IIVi» Can 



NimuoidmTiriit 

.laROLOGI'CLUSVOl.lST 



^ ASLaWAS$1.93/MIII 

iffls 1-800-981-4138 

EDCF 1-900-370-6112 

rnhk nRST2IWIMHIEES3J9/— .« 



SAMPl.F OIR PSYCHICS 
Try it free. 1-800-568-9573 

Adults over 18 

LOVE, MONEY, POWER 
Sample ovPsychia Now 1-800-290-9995 

AdalHoverlB 

SAMIU MASTER PSYCHICS 
TiyitFREEI-800-250-9200 
Adults over 1 8 

SAMPLE OUR PSYCHICS 
UsteallKO Decide. I-800-24O-I2I6 
AduhsoverlS 



NEW! TOLL FREt 
AIINewPsyducSaBplcsUM 

1-888-41 l-6739AdulB over 18 



indie records 

I Baii«l)iMii.1)wllackilidvi. Bam «i Gail, BlaktBabiis. I 
l3arasa,TlnDiit|r Bonn Eit Sialic Franlt. hi Manchi. I 
JiiliaiialialMiLjatlliar),Jaio<iailHScantarv I 
Madii>nafLnin(6rac<.lflVBiii2BinCaaiflaliaai.Pin. I 
Scvn Maiy IhM. Si|una< ltd Ziljpan. KctHia Nian 



Vritt: 101 1 StrMt CwrtortNC mil iM: Eltl* 
Uui $2 fw ciUlof Hri tkckin. 6tt SI ifl ytur first srdH. 

^» LOOKOUTI RBGORDS 

TTn first to bring you GfMn Day. OparaiDn hw & Rarnd! 
Lookoul! has ntm rscorda by. AvaC AunM Cnrisl. Black 
Fork, Th« Bomb Bassets. The Criminals. The Ciurrtbs, The 
Donnai, The Groovie Qhoulies, The K-Rves. The Mr T 
Experience. Pansy Division. The Phantom Surfers, Pin- 
head Gunpowder. The Polatomen, Servotron, The Sniu{|- 
glere. Squlrlgun. Uranium 9 Voft. & (Young^Pioneers. 
•Send %\ tor catatoo to: Lookout > Records Sptnl 
•P.O. Box 11374Befkel©yCA 94712-2374* C\^\ 
•MaHorderhottne: 51<^683-697t .y9 ^ 

•check our i«abij|al www.k>okouirecords.com 



singies 



• niBe SEATUE'S NK W GRUNGE LINE • 
I-2«M79.niEE 13733) 
HOT NKW DATELINE 
|.2!Ki-(7<».DATE 132831 18* 




GAy CRUISE PARTKIINES! 



1-767-446-9004 



1-268-404-5600 



GIRLS • BISEXUALS - GAYS - COITLES 

Real names & phone numbers 
1-(«KI-!»2I-J:K3. I.9(IO-74.!.4,^fi« $:.Wmm IS. 



USA's #1 ' ,^ '' 
Chatline! ^ 

It's Always ' , 

A Party! ^.''^-'SHti 

l-4734(»5ii 




HOT PERSONAL CONTACTS 
Free ladies b; phone 1-800-317-5664 
Adults orJy 18+ 
PHONE NUMBERS! Local Singles and Couples 
l-9«M2(MI420exLl38 
Tr}it.il»orlu! $2.95/min. 18+ 

adult entertainment 

ALL CHEAP!! XXX Kr,.69(/min!!! 
Talk Ihe to Local Giris! l -268-»04-5005 
Local Girls Names and PM's! 1-268^5004 
lisa-18rrs.S'l",»7lbs,BtaMlt l-954-7ft4-73«4 
Sank -19;n, 5*3" l07nH. big tits! I-954-704-7M8 
Uace«ofe<I.A»irtlmtCoes l-95«-704-7t92 
HoUkt ■ I'm a 19^- oM ml kead, ahtays homy! 
IffTUia, seeks kon; nm wko like 10 talk dirty lo 
mt<. l-954-7»4-7d08 

EAVESDROP LINE 
SECRETLY LISTEN loHOT Phone .SciCalb 
212-691-2444 .99c/Min 



adult entertainment 

YOUNG * HORNY GIRL NEXT DOOR 

BE HER NASTY FANTASY 
l-!«)0-S73-4l26 18+ l-90O-»93-«98l 



EAVESDROP!!! I8+! 
LIVE XXX I ON I 24HRS. 
BACKDOOR SLLTS! 18+ 



0I1-509-90O-I76 
011-678-73-779 
1-809490-2954 



Naughty Sea for GAY BOYS 
• 1-900435-1035 • S2 50/Mm 18+' I-80O446-252S • 
ORALMiyntE-SS l-')>ll-745-2It8'l-80IM74-2569 
Stunning She-Males ■ Live! 18+ 
l.|00-9S6-4iS9, l-««0. 993-5124 froai $2.S0/iiii 
KInkv Older Woaien l-9llt-993<7l(l 



I'll get you hard $10 LIVE TALK 1 on 1 
I-800-61S-1488 

1-900-99.V5144 

HOTTALK* LOW PRICE .69«Min 18+ 
I-800-44.V5678 

l-90O-993-14.':6 S2.50+ 

.SIZZLING HOT 
LIVE PHONE SEX 
1-2I2-74I-1202 Wc/min 



HORNY H.S. SENIORS 
Kiak; Old Wonea - Be ai; Bo; Toy! 
HORNY VOl'NU BUCK (ilRLS 
CHEATIN'VOl'NG WIVES 
HORNY ORIENTAL SLUTS 
"SPICY" HISPANIC BIMBOS 
"NA.STY" BRITISH TARTS 
KINKY SEX STARVED SeciflariB 
Sororil,! Bimbos - Sex Ed Majors! 



1-800-544-7515 
1-801^03-5882 
I-80O-7S9-IM9 

1-800-466-9590 
|.80(M33-«869 

1-800- 200-1806 

i-soo-mms 

I-8(I04W1-8«I8 
14t0(M0l4l6S0 



mP0R.V0STAR.S I-80O-.576-2867 l8*S2.99''iiii. 

Barelv 1 8 Sluts Straight Out of High .School 
1-900435-2434. 1-800-567-2689 $2 5(>t/niin 18+ 

FREE SOFTWARE % wvi».4totalse».com 
Sexually Aggressive Girls 1-800-825-2789 
Voicars Eaitsdrop 1-900-993. 632.1 18+ $2.50/ nia 
Hot Teens U-21 Wo 900-993-9565. 8C0-775-726» 

KINKY PHONE SEX SAMPLF^S 
I-800-6664975 

Adults over 18 

HOT SAMPLES • WILD WOMEN 
Want to Turn You On I -800-440- 1085 

Adults over 18 only 

COME ALIVE, REAL SAMPLES 
I-800-828-I002 

Adults over 1 8 only 

KINK ANDSLEAZE, SPECIAL SAMPLES 
1-800-828-1003 

Adults over 18 

WILD SFXV SAMPLES 
1-80O-964-1.349 or I-800-274-76I5 

Aduhsover 18. 

FREE!!! HOTGAY ACTION!! 
1-919-7194MEN(46.361 
Adult Men Over 18+ Only Reg. Toll Applies 
GET INTO THE GROOV E! 
Sizzling Beach Pany! 1-2I7-873-OI00 
Raw Male Action 1-473407-8012 
USA s#l RATED Paitvline I-9I9-7I940I2 
Gay? Bi? Curious? 1473407-8519 
24/Hr/Djy House Jam 1-217-873-0102 

18+ LDTollAwlies 

HOT, HUNG & HORNY 

147J407-8193 18+ 
YOUNG STUDS ARE WAITING 
HOTION l_Koral-900-993-0469ei[t326$199/niii 
BadidoorloversJoycel-900-993-89«9e)[tl87U99/min 
Quickies™. Wendy I -900-993-0169 ext 4(M $I99ymin 
LiveStuda..„.01l-S96-60-SEXYI9.377| 18+inl'ILD 
• HOT CHAT" GIRLS 4 GUYS ON LINE 
(212)796-1500 

Mustbe21 vra. or older L.D. charges apply 

NEW flOT WILD PARTY LINE 

Gays & Gals 1473441-1006 
Man to Man 1473441-1007 
OnlyLonitDiitaiiaQiaiitcaApply 18+ 

FREE HOT PARTYLINES 
HOT GUYS & GALS 1 2121 796-3399 
MAN MEET UNE 1212) 796-3330 
FREE LIVE CHAT LINES 24 HR ACTION 
No pranium ctur^. only nonnal LD rates 
1-212-796-33(6 1-704-319-2010 
1-473441-1666 18+ I-268-4M-7466 



FOR 



SARAH - 29 yrs. 36-22-36, married but looking 
for discreet sex on the side! 
I'la always horny 1-954-704-7692 

ADVERTISINQ INFORMATION CALL ANN DAVID AT 31 2.321 .791 2 OR E-MAILVSCLA8SADSeA0L.COM 



INSTANT CREOm! 
Hot, Sexy & Uaceasored! 18+ 
l-80»4IIMI12/l-954-7»4-73S2/l -888-3304257 



adult entertainment 

FREE BUTTMONKEV PARTYLINE 
315-133-1665 

GAY31S-233-I694 

GAY MEN GET OFF! YOl»IG. TIGHT, HARD 

1-800-215-2697 1-900-993-7431 
I'll be your Backdoor Man. Call & Come Quick! 

01I-59^572-390 adults 18+ infl loll applies 
GAY? BI? CURIOUS? CALL! int lld 1-767-446-9139 
#1 LIVE GAY DATELINE pvinc 1-2684044473 
THE BOYS CLUB 18+! 1-2684044470 
PHONE SEX SAMPLES 
1-800-990-9976 

Adults over 18 only 

INSTANT ACTION, HOT SAMPLES! 
I-800«9-23T; 

Adults over 1 8 only 

900 #'s SUCK!! 
HOT GUYS CALL 1-919-719-4610 
MANSCAN ACROSSTHE USA 1-914-346-1887 

'Free of premium charges 1 8+ LD toll 

I'm Hot and Waiting for a Wild Time! 
Live Girls Now! $l.98i'm'18+ *www.Sex4.com 
l-800-S57-LIVE(.^83)- 1-900-666-6700 
Unceosored & Nasty Girls waiting for you! 
Call now! $l.98/m/l8+ •www.pcslutcom 
I-80043I-6667 ■ I-900-674-20DI • 01 1-678-72S-22 
Hot, Exciting & Kinky Live Girls!!! 
The Cheapest i The Best! 9')c/ni,'lS+ ■vnva.WET.Vcom 
l-800mionl * 1-900-666-7300 * 011-678-727-80 

EXPLICIT HARDCORETALK!!!! 
The na.stiesl Amuod' S 1 .9«/m/l 8+ • www.WET5.com 
I-800-8.M lOM ' 1-900-6664141 '0II-592-I353 
BACKDOOR BAMBI 18+! 0II-592-597-9B 
LIVEPARIY:ALI.NI(;HT! PVInc. I-268-4<M4460 
SEXY GIRLS LIVE! 1 ON I int I Id 011-683-8235 

KINKY INCENSOREDTAI.K!!! 
Anything goes! $l.98.'m'l8+ •www.SEX3.con 

i-800470 W ILD 194531 • 1-900-6664200 
CHEAP XXX .SEX nm\ .<Wm is* IntI Id 
Young BUck Girls 1-954-704-7468 
Group Sex! Live! I -954.7IM-7408 

Date/Party Live! Anything goes <M-4939 

adult interr, . 



TOTALLY FREE 
Sex On-Line 



Vlmlt urn at: fittpV/mMv. 




Cli. 




C-enAtAOHAt iZfX* TMe oTHeO- weex I wMt if^ArcHinc- eer^a. TeHHinC-t tMM»iMC i^ye»fi^ Oottnen v^ineM rnu te^HtMr eo>*st»H 

AC'tT HSfc/ c^MfgATOM 71. JHOt'tP MOvf ovea,THeK*i A Hf<l^ C-f fie HAT ion or* TMe w4/ im AND NO •CMVi't k^HAr ro f 'T-. M» SIC' 

$<;fp(t(ic, f rgiiy 8<>»/ v-Hit^i THAT riMf nA/i£HES ou *»t»7>i*r rxf pi/tsr tti»$ -jacko An-et-rpLy p^oigtrrp <»*• how old vho^cm n 

ATiOK rttOM 1*7* (r»p w<(CD- / flee. />A(1»»n, t wAt *e«u IM Kti, A(WD I'u Of Q^mhW^ ,r I'r* A 8*$/ gtcffa. Wf(6N C HFA«''$iT-IN 

o/TMe POCK or me OAy"f»«f »a< rwe ftAp»© i cHAn&f rne F»enftneHAn.ne>- . r« mcuvpe peo^LC Soam ih hvs-am^ /^*v im nte SA**g 

6*HtM<tl»H lilH rIAN/ CASCf INCkt/PlNfr TM6 PACIM T AMP C MUP •(« THf f AM* PA^m «-eHVftATI VM. AMjft^Ay, TNI 5 'OvftX t/ ow<-y nATTCeC 

T» H« aecAt/is Cn So otp, and w» i.»n^et iw that / J-^v /jc.? gfLAct^tr^ ai 'm THf js'-cf ca.At.tifj, r<' Amd «.y pA»eMT$^ H<e-»< 

FtViMC- IM -me >AnE CNf ►An^M. $INtf 1'/^ <tf Al^ty not (w TMlf A<6»'^f MEBATiftM TT4AT rH8 O F AftN'* seAPf ft iHif (5 A 

pAW oF I T>*««'*'itT I nit-HT HAfC A nrrtf ogreCTivB piST^/JcC a^> Be of ne m mAmin^ /#v. th« Fi»*r MA»te r>«*r eonSS ro 

MiNp eF<*(/cfe I* teneiLArtou ze tah-v st^r rhAr'tMor tai* eecAvte hot ml »r Ate pcrAtPf r. h«*>» ab«*j^ ^^Nef-^Ti»ny 

UBUO lt*T-ryj ^eN^^AT'eM rPisAC^i H^khtTHmSAX^t^ ot THe 5A</£P BYTHB Beu C^neMXioH. itAU fo^ Ai.t6-A«wup 
i^ATcmMi. gARuey rtow about rue BABf 0oope eecA^/se you au i/j«d «.»«/e pimd^ Aunt &dmuch how a0*vt WASAweAS 
Kit. H'f peti^f^Au FAvoftiret a*€ rw* rt^t <»«»t p*e «.Ae»A66'freAjfeAT/»M *ft TMF^MOwmetAwAi'ce'NP*' Atcom 
•n«eteA»/fS ''(.£'A;e«^T(ON »». aow ABo^TlsMovfL rxf sof tvALK'^MP^M-riefj .' oa tST-rea yeT, 'tf^we A PAr^^o Been 

6€MrMTI0N I ^otf KMw wt^At, IPON'T CWC A PA MM ./HAT/Pu f Ail yeuR>«Lv/f {. /| ((. ( KNOW IS THAT I uSf » TP THIMK I w A3 IM £6M. 

M«W r«r6« 7eKNiN(-S HA« KAPt nf <t pAAl«F H'i ^^MCBATloH, tf/^ePA TIOAJ HAl£ wlJiP. ( MATt THe rACT THAT 1 frer 
5TUCIC IM rtH( CK- Hipfie-(uH-^ufpie 0-eHie(tAr>OU 8fn i^AAt D>e3 IT M^TTSRtp mF ^» ^oNt. A» I HA»S A (toCKlMfr CNAltC OM Ttfe 

rnoHT p*actifc/yf(F I <AK tee* at au. yo« T«-eNT y /eAeotDs p^-, Bvt if yoJte neuMC'>^ciAi. Ao»\tT y*""- ttcet^geit 
yo^ Ape (/ety, ven^Y sropip /»a/d ©wty 6-«»p FoiZ Sex •^y Aofitc 7» y*" '* ^ *-»r^ «F it, f$^e<iAi«,y jf it"j 

u/it»i rttii^ry /eAB-pt-Pi, r»ow rnArcpes e^^e«iAti.y foA ypo y»i/<wt- C-fNA^AwtAS pe;» tA di*s ©"t r>»**f . i«o(t kim^v-; i/pow 

yo"*- Gl-vexi t'^^fCIA Lcy rHe'PNCS k/H* cfLirf M»T pA«-E$ HeCK '<A*Ar;*»e $ TWAt A W*«T *»n.iMC. S ro Nf »A aitCOoAAD. 



*j FPU yp%» t€-M. X ASS •^ipc$^ C^fNAJAwRA^S 

MItK AT TMC CAFe roDPt-INfe /Pwift 

Cm p TTiey'er £.oin(. t» tAKC 




^fjr 1$ C-oiHC- T» |C|C|ey*t>A A5$, i-H'^F FAoT>4in«. 

Lirrce PA«|ve Ac^AMiivF *^rip5^^£'Appeect ato" 

I** A SoP»lMk 7ttf I^Af-KeT. iflHupoif. 

pfo^Lt ffotM oeTtveef* I1CO Af*p »^cH rHAfT 

ir«A<»-T «>'ftowM MictP r»«CATl Oti CAtCFD 

THB r4T meepoTATO SH-.p 6-eN6XATtoM 

•R. 5A<-ciMe- PfcrpAALf c^e^t. 
A M,y tM I H t- rp yrAy«>/r*F Tcn ai/mm 

at^NVMLARte© ptOiTHTrdfVJefcAT/Pw" 
^yTXEKiviif KMOWAi AJ nfp ^t«<*r nAr^l^ 
/MfA«iS ffuTTf A ^CMfS ATI ow'. r» r^iMK:! 
■mAT AKi^eoie-ie fioBeit-Tt Aj^^ sa** 

PpwAtPtOf* AM AU (N T»« JAm6 £^M- 
FAATfOMTtfjr JjVr n.l«.MT. C >0»»'T 
90«jrAM» w»*y 1 AAffe TP freT $ri/CK IH A 

6^«;p ri-i »»T A PAUT pF wrtfN Ate yoO 

Twl|Lp( CAM B.API(At.>.y A*^ X-£-Am« fflf- 
TAeMfLy PA«vff;t*u(t SATVftMl, MrABlMC. 

yp»IL9AKtfy$ aa>> sieffTiHefij ii>TeMn<c. 

f* AlT.ftoCK Af^ t"'*^ >TveiC h, ,TM PTTiJ 
ft/CKiNt- ft-epp/Nt- l-f A j.lMr«lM MAAK 
E'I«-MT. rtf y ABC I AlHT MP pA0y 
0oo*\ttL I'm 0o(LhJ iM^^a A>'» A MtcFo 

ffitf w e-effAATtoN e-^y. a enAt^uey 
6M ite C-vi^A C^r PAiM/ie eve Ay NiCMT 
OF n»e<sp»PA»»»«e>u'et It ^<v*fjf 4 r/oA/ 
C-oy, A flAtM/k/t **'nx pBA/yrA*t,»>ii(iT 

MoT Tvtice» IM TP H«»e tfeeit c-i'T, yetipw 

T»« MAIL in a /AKiMSroCK 6-f A»f*Ar/o»i 

MAN, 4 B*i>'A Fiep «A»»»r AN fa.- 
FtrioN pA*T /siooN ri»»F ^.eA/rfcAT- 

l»N... 4(/^H F«/C« IT, /«M yoST 



RESUMES : $40 



S U I T : $ 2 ! 0 



MORE RESUMES:$40 



GING UP YOUR WAITER'S APRON FOR THE LAST TIME 




MasterCard. 



THERE ARE SOME THINGS MONEY CAN'T BUY. 

FOR EVERYTHING ELSE THERE'S MASTERCARD. 
0 LEARN MORE, OR APPLY FOR A CARD, 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE AT WWW.MASTERCARD.COM 



ii/'IH K 



Mil 

I. EKKI'JH 



